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AGRICULTURAL FINANCE REVIEW 


VOLUME 11 NOVEMBER 1948 


PRODUCTION AND FARM OWNERSHIP LOAN PROGRAMS OF THE 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
FROM PREWAR DEPRESSION THROUGH WAR AND POSTWAR INFLATION 


Samuel Liss, Farmers Home Administration 


Introduction 


The current period of postwar inflation marks a third distinct economic 
phase through which the two major programs of the Farmers Home Administration 
and of its predecessors - the production-loan end the farm-ownership loan pro- 
grams - have operated. This period was preceded by an economic depression in 
the 1930's and by a global war in the first half of the 1940's. During the 
course of each of these periods, vrograms and program objectives were modified, 
their emphasis shifted, and mechanics of operation altered - all in accordance 
with changing economic conditions and the major requirements of the Nation, 
and also in compliance with Congressional mandates. However, from the days of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration to the present, the underlying 
purposes of the rural-rehabilitation, or production-loan,program and of the 
real estate loan programs have been to raise disadvantaged low-income farmers 
to a self-supporting status on a level consistent with American standards. 


The concept of "self-support," as the principal element in the cluster 
of values embraced by the term "rural rehabilitation," has been viewed, how- 
ever, largely in relation to the economic conditions of the period through 
which the program operated. Thus, self-support, in connection with that phase 
of the activities of the FERA which attempted to rehabilitate destitute farm 
families on their own farms,1/ was gaged primarily by the ability of borrowers 
to continue operations without dependence in whole or in part on public re- 
lief.2/ When the impact of the economic depression was lergely absorbed by 


1/ The rural rehabilitation program under Federal Emergency Relief Administration en- 
braced several categories of rehabilitants. The three broad classes were (1) those subject 
to rehabilitation on the land, including rehabilitation in place, rehabilitation of dis- 
placed farmers, and rehabilitation of farwerg removed from submarginal land, (2) those not 
subject to rehabilitation on the land, and (3) urban families to be transferred to rural 
areas. 

> £i though this seemed to be the major overtone in the rural rehabilitation process 
undér FERA, there were also undertones which viewed rural rehabilitation in a more funda- 
mental and lasting sense. Paul V. Maris, one of the early architects of the Federal rural 
rehabilitation posgne held the view that "couplete rehabilitation may require many years 
. Some... families should be rehabilitated as commercial farzers making their living 


wholly farming, others should be rehabilitated as tenants, other 
Rural Rehabilitation, Vol. 1, No. 2, Feb. 15, 1935, p. 14. a ee 


the national economy, self-support gradually became associated with ability to 
command credit from other then the agency's sources. Accordingly, the concept 
of self-support was reoriented to apply to a level of operations and living 
that would permit such low-income family farmers to function reasonably well 
within the fremework of an economy subject more or less to normel conditions. 


With the onset of war, emphasis wes placed upon increased production 
among the agency's borrowers and this was reflected in the selection of appli- 
cants for rural rehabilitation loans. Legislative action and administrative 
policies further shaped the concept of self-support, and of rurel rehebilita- 
tion in general. Current emphasis may be said to be slanted toward (1) en- 
couraging besic egricultural readjustments and improvements which low-income 
family farmers must undertake in order to survive in an agricultural industry 
that is rapidly advancing its efficiency of production; (2) promoting security 
of farm tenure; end (3) fostering farm ownership on femily-type units, a con- 
tinustion of a policy dating back to 1937. 


In a fundamental sense, this emphesis does not represent a departure 
from the goals and procedures of the production and real estate vrograms as 
originally conceived under FERA and developed by its successors. But as the 
economic period ahead in which the vrograms will operate is subject neither to 
the emergency psychology of an economic devression nor to a war-stimlated 
economy, the stress on long-run objectives becomes more realistic and hence 
more justified. The present economic setting, it is felt, provides conditions 
that fevor the achievement of basic farm adjustments needed by low-income fam- 
ily farmers in order to attain higher and more lasting standards of operating 
efficiency and levels of living in the postwar period. 


Because “the financing of low-income farmers has been one of the most 
complex probleme in agricultural financing during the last dozen years,"3/ it 
is perhaps appropriate to present briefly the credit approach taken by the 
agency with resvect to borrowers in this economic’cetegory. 


The FHA Avvroeach to Farm Credit 


Before the 1930's,the approsch to the problems of farm credit in terms 
of Government participation in financing farm ownership end farm production, 
mede no distinction among the financial needs of the various income groups 
within the egricultural industry.4/ It was not until the paseeze of the 


2 Butz, Earl L.,"Postwar Agricultural Problems and Suggested Adjustaents,." Journal 


° m Economics, 1945. 

7 Farm credit legislation even in the early 1930's. establishing. for exauple, the 
regional agricultural credit corporations and the production credit associations, pro- 
moted the extension of loans largely, in the first instance, "to those farmers who normally 
would have been found in a fairly good financial position and eligible for commercial 
credit," and in the second instance, "mainly to (farm) borrowers .-. wnose financi osi- 
tion was reasonably good ... and whose loans involve(d) limited risks and occasion ed) 
relatively low administrative cost." (See Horton, Donald C., "Interwar Credit Aids Asso- 
ciated With Farm Ownership and Operation,” BAE, May 1945.) 


For the purpose of this treatment, feed and seed loans first authorized in 1918 and con- 
tinued until 1946 under the Farm Credit Administration for use in emergencies caused by 
drought, flood, and other extraordinary conditions and resulting in crop failures are not 


considered as falling into the category of a farm credit program financed by the Federal 
Government. 
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RPankheed-Jones Farm Tenent Act in 1937 that farm credit legislation was ~ex- 
oressly designed to aid a particular economic class of farmers, that is, the 
low-income family-type farm operators whose annual income was so low and whose 
assets were so meager that existing privete and federally sponsored lenders 
considered them too risky for credit eccommodation. About this time, also, 
the Federal rural rehabilitation program, which was started under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, became recognized es emerging from a relief 
orogram for depression-destitute farmers to a specialized tyne of farm-produc- 
tion credit for low-income family farms. These measures filled a gap in the 
credit requirements of a large sector of agricultural producers who were 
unable to meet the conventional business-credit standards but whose survival 
was a matter of national concern. For this reason, loans of the Farmers Home 
Administration and of its predecessors have always been noncompetitive in re- 
lation to those made by other farm credit institutions. 


As the problems of low-income family-type farmers unable to obtain 
credit elsewhere heve not been entirely financial, as was discovered, the 
present ager.cy and its predecessors have gone further than the lending of 
funds. A unique feature of their operations has been the combination of a 
credit and a farm program; an association of technical end managerial guidance 
and assistance with the use of the loan. This combinsticn of loans with super 
vision of farm- end home-management practices has been generally described as 
"supervised credit," and has teen characterized by John D. Black of Harvard 

niversity as "the most important single development in agricultural credit in 
the last decade." Individual supervision, in contrast to demonstration end 
group education csrried on by the Extension Service, has served to protect the 
Government's investment and to further better systems and practices of farm- 
ing. 


Oo @ greater extent than is conventionel practice, the agency has em- 
phasized ability to repay rather then physical-asset security as a basis for 


credit.5/ The FHA has stressed the expected income from the borrowers' opers- 
tions under careful planning and guidance rather than the ratio of credit to 


property values as a determinant of security and of the size of the loan. This 
was a necessery accommodation to the peculiar requirements of low-income 


farmers who ere unable to offer the “security” required by conventional 
lenders. 


In the case of its direct fearm-ownership loans, which are usually 100 
percent, the agency has also pioneered in revising the concept of credit 
soundness" and “safety" by relating repayment schedules to income variability. 
Opinion has been general that satisfactory credit is the handmaiden of farm 
ownership, but not until installments were vermitted to fluctuate with income, 
and mortgage retirement was syread over many years was real ectate credit 
" This is not to infer that the agency's farm credit practices have not 
conformed to other orthodox banking procedure. The standard production loan, 
for example, is secured in full bv a first lien on crops and on livestock and 
equipment bought with the proceeds of the loan. Similarly, mortgage instru- 
ments in connection with the agency's real estate loans follow standard pro- 
cedure in this field of farm credit. 


tailored to the needs of low-income fanily farmers.6/ The soundness and safe-~ 
ty of the agency's real estate investments have been further buttressed by its 
strict volicy of making loans on the basis of long-time earning ower of farms 
rether than upon their current resale or security velue. 


In no small meesure, these farm credit standards and »nractices have ac- 
counted for the negligible losses incurred by the production- end farm-owner- 
ship loan programs. Despite the fact that the agency serves borrowers who had 
been refused credit elsewhere, who operate comparatively small ferms, and who 
in the vast have generally followed the least efficient farming practices, re- 
payment records have been very creditable from the inception of these programs. 
As of March 31, 1948, 82 percent of the approximately 43,000 farm-ownershin 
borrowers with unpeid balances were either on schedule or ahead of it. Some 
16,500 borrowers, or 2° percent of the total number who had come on the farm- 
ownership program since the beginning of operations in 1938, had paid their 
loans in full as of the above date. Losses on properties revossessed and 
resold from inception of the program through June 30, 1948 have totaled less 
than $75,000, or one-fortieth of 1 percent of the total loans made. Also, as 
of October 31, 1945, a little over 1 billion dollars had been advanced to about 
1 million rural-rehabilitation borrowers. Of this sum, about 88 »mercent of the 
orincipal maturities, end 94 percent of the total (including interest payments), 
had been collected as of June 30, 1946. The principal amounts written off have 
represented only three-tenths of 1 percent of the total volume of rural-rehabik- 
itation loans mede es of that date. 


Shifts in Scone and Emphasis 


The Production or Rural-Rehabilitation Program 


Relief grants did not produce lasting rehabilitation results and work- 
relief projects were difficult to establish and to meintain in rural areas 
having scattered populations. As a result, a new type of assistance was 
introduced which distinguished the requirements of needy farmers from those of 
other needy individuals. This new type of assistence was initiated in 1934 
and called "rural rehatilitation." Its purpose was to meke it "possible for 
worthy destitute farm families eligible for relief to become self-suovorting 
on a plane consistent with American standards and insofar eas possible on their 


6/ The FHA Act of 1946 replaced the variable payment vlen formerly employed 
by the agency by authorizing a prepayment reserve plan. This is designed to 
encourage the accumulation of a reserve for yeers of low income. Those wno 
have accumulated a reserve may draw upon it to the full extent necessary to 
pay the required annual installment, provided the installment is for e year of 
below-normal income; those who have not accunuleted a reserve will be com 
pelled to draw upon other resources to make such a payment. In any event, all 
borrowers are obligated to meet, one way or another, the required annual nay- 
ment. This is in contrast with previous authorization under the Hanxhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act which permitted borrowers to pay less than a full annual in- 


stallment in low-income years even though they had not accumlated surmlus 
payments. 
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own farms."7/ This emphasis on the opportunity for self-support marked the 
bezinning of federally sponsored rural-rehabilitation activities from which 


the standard rural-rehabilitetion loan program was subsequently developed. 


Ac the cause of much rural voverty was believed to stem from the fact 
et many farm families lived on submarginal land, the Resettlement Adminis- 
ation, which assumed the responsibilities of the rural-rehabilitation pro- 
gram from the FERA in the spring of 1935, undertook as its primary tesk a 
land-utilization program supplemented by resettlement. This was to be accon- 
plished by the purchase of submarginal land to be retired from agriculture, 
end the families formerly resident on such land were to be moved to good land. 


Assistance to needy farm families at their current location through loans or 


rrants, or both, was conceived to be the immediate or emergency aspect of the 
rural- rehabilitation program - an interim step until these families could be 
moved ft 


to better land. Tes 


he resettlement of the »rozram, however, soon had to be/rele- 
gated to a subordinate »nlace in the activities of the Resettlenent Adminis- 
tration as, among other difficulties, there erose the problem of acquiring in 

ort order enough good lend on which to move families from submarginal farms. 
As a result, rehabilitation “in place" was emmhasized more and more rather 
than resettlenent, and supervision and guidance of farm and home practices 
were stressed in an endeavor to maximize the use of available resources. 


By the end of 1936, when the Resettlement Administration was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture, rehabilitation in place was recog- 
nized as the primary phase of the rural-rehabilitation program. At first, 
the agency adhered closely to the policy of making rural rehabilitaticn loans 
to farm families at or near the relief level. But by 1938, versons consid- 
ered elizible for standard loans were low-income farmers8/ who were unable 
to obtain adequate financing for their farms from agencies other than the 
Farm Security Administration9/ and who showed “evidence of acceptable industry, 
ability and managerial capacity to profit from farm and home management guid- 
ance and instructions as well as financing."10/ From that voint on, rural 
rehebilitetion began to lose its relief aspects, as vorimary concern shifted 
largely from depression-born problems to an emmhasis on solutions to the 
economic problems of those farm families whose economic status, even before 
the depression, was not secure.11/ As under FERA, each rural-rehebilitation 

yii "Objectives and Suggested Procedure of Rural Rehabilitation," Revised, Federal Emer- 

gency Relief Administration, Dec. 5, 1934. 

Although at first the concept of "low-income farmers" also had a welfare connotation, 
it gradually came to be accepted as meaning low returns from the use of inadequate produc- 
tive resources associated with poor management ability. While the upper limit of eligi- 
bility was generally fixed by inability to obtain credit at reasonable rates and terms 
from other sources, the lower eligibility limit remained highly subjective. 

P The name of the agency was changed from Resettlement Administration to Farn Security 
Administration in September 1937, as the former name was no longer descriptive of its 
major activities. 

10/ FSA Instructions 731.1, October 2, 1938. 

T1/ It should be noted in this connection that, although the remedying of the underly- 
ing causes of farm and rural destitution was expressed as a long-term objective of the 
the then current pressures to effectuate the 

- objective of assis armers on or near relief to b - i 


b rogram under this agency made it ext - 
ficult to carry out the objective. It was the policy onder FE 
c 


for ple, to accept a ent for rehabilitation "when c i 
t areful budget estimates indi- 
cate(d that some saving can be effected in the relief cost. but a ae ine 


t 
ganngt 8, Probable expenditures." See Rural Rehabilitation, Vol. l, 


= 


loan was made on the basis of a farm and home plan worked out by the family 
with the aid of the farm and home supervisors of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion and adapted to the needs of the family, the capabilities of the operator, 
and the potentialities of the farm. However, standard loans now became more 


clearly differentiated from the emergency rehabilitation loans characteristic 
of the FERA period. 


The Farm Security Administration further develoned the features of the 
standard loan program to a point which established it as the major rehabili- 
tation activity. Its objective continued to be to help low-income farmers, 
who were above the relief level but below the credit standards of commercial 
or government-sponsored farm lenders,12/ to acquire sufficient production re- 
sources and management ability to enable them to become permanently self- 
supporting. In its conception, this goal did not differ from the long-term 
objective of rural rehabilitation first enunciated under FERA and continued 
by the Resettlement Administration, but it was now cast in a generally im 
proved economic climate. 


From the outset, the emphasis of the rehabilitation program had been on 
increasing the production of the borrowers - both for home consumption and for 
the market. At first, the stress was on production for home usel3/ and the 
disposal of surplus production to relief organizations to distributel4/ This 
was considered a first step in the rehabilitation process and it was in accord 
with the economic philosophy of the depression period. Gredually, however, 
more and more attention was vlaced on loans based on production capacity, for 
only in this way, it was believed, could the borrower be fully rehabilitated 
in a market economy. The war accelerated and intensified efforts by the Farm 
Security Administration to secure increased production from all of its borrow- 
ers. Full utilization of the manpower and resources of low-income farmers be- 
came the major goal of the agency. Rehabilitation, per se, avowedly remained 
as a goal “only insofar as the fullest and best use of the resources of these 


12/ In July 1937, the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act authorized the agency, 
under Title II, to make rehabilitation loans to “individuals who obtain, or 
who recently obtained, the major portion of their income from farming opera- 
tions, and who cannot obtain credit on reasonable terms from any federally 
incorvorated lending institution." 

13/ No specific limitation was placed on the amount of credit to be ad- 
vanced to a borrower under FERA, but financial assistance was designed to pro- 
vide a “minimum type of set-up that will enable a family to be self-supporting." 
Generally, therefore, advances tended to be small and frequent rather than 
large enough to cover needs for a long veriod. (Cited by 0. F. Larson, Ten 
Years of Rural Rehabilitation in the United States, BAE, July 1947, p. 154.) 

14/ P. V. Maris, one of the early planners of the rural-rehabilitation pro- 
gram during the FERA and RA periods, challenged the wisdom of this distributia 
system, particularly if it were to apply to the vroduction of full-time con- 
mercial family farmers on the program. He favored the sale of their agricul- 
tural products through normal commerciel channels, thus developing "a produc- 
tion program that will not have to be revamped when emergency relief is 
abandoned." (See Rural Rehabilitation, Vol. 1, No. 2, Feb. 15, 1935.) 
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families in the production of food and fiber fo sont ite(d} to their 
rehabilitation."15/ 
As the war somewhat sidetracked the long-r: : t ¢ of the rural- 
rehabilitation program, the return to peace vermitted the agency to resume—its 
prewar farm-adjustment and farm-improvement work and to furth: esired tyves 


of postwar readjustments among low-income family farmers. Stress is placed 

upon the use of improved varieties and better farming practices, upon strength 
ening borrowers' financial position through reduced indebtedness, upon accumu- 
lating resources while avoiding overextended debt structures, and upon similar 


measures designed to imorove the competitive position of these farmers in the 
farm industry. 


Postwar operating loans reflect the modifications in the relationship 
between borrower and lending agency.16/ New loan categories have revlaced the 
old, which carried a welfare connotation. The "adjustment" loan has renlaced 
the "standard rehabilitation" loan, and the “annual” loan has superseded the 
crop and feed loan previously made by the Farm Credit Administration and the 
"nonstandard rehabilitation" loan. The adjustment loan is essentially a small 
intermediate capital loan designed to finance the vroduction-adjustment needs 
of the borrower over a 2-to 5-year period; the annual loan is an advance to 
finance seasonal production needs; the maximum repayment period is usually 12 
months. Part of the adjustment or annual loan may be used for expenditures 
for subsistence needs, including exvnenses for medical care. Unavailability of 
credit under the vresent act must be certified by the anplicant and his eligi- 


bility otherwise to receive a loan must be certified in writing by a legally 
constituted county committee. 


In former years the agency was aware that farm and home planning and 
cunervision, one of the essential elements of the program from the start, had 
to be confined within certain quantitative and qualitative limits. Public and 
borrower reaction had always to be kent in mind, and limitation of administra- 
tive funds was a practical consideration. It was also realized that not all 
borrowers required the same amount or intensity of supervision. Accordingly, 
sunervision had to be developed and applied in such a way that it was reduced 
to a minimum yet remained effective. This volicy is continued under the new 


15/ C. B. Baldwin, Administrator, Farm Security Administration, Letter to 
all county personnel, August 26, 1942. 

16/ According to the Farmers Home Administration Act of 1946, the agency 
may continue to make production and subsistence loans for the purchase of farm 
equipment and supplies, livestock, seed, feed, fertilizer, and other farm pro- 
duction needs, including requirements for family subsistence as well as for 
financing indebtedness. It no longer may make loans to cooperatives, corpora- 
tions,or associations, nor to establish homestead associations, rural-reset- 
tlement projects, farm-labor camps, and medical-care associations. The only 
group services for which loans can be made, and even then the loans are made 
to the individual farmers, are those of financing the purchase of equipment 
for cooperative use. These restrictions were first included in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Acts of 1943 and 1944, except for medical care. 
Loans to cooperatives for industrial purposes were forbidden, beginning with 
the Emergency Relief Apvrovriation Act of 1938. 


act and even greater emvhasis is placed on allocating time and effort on the 
basis of degree of suverviscion needed by the borrower. 


In the past, complete rehabilitation was viewed by the agency as a 
process that would take many years, the actual duration depending upon the 
condition of the borrower. Accordingly, no time limit was rigidly fixed 
within which a family was expected to become rehabilitated. During the war, 
an administrative policy change requiring definite evidence of progress 
within a relatively short time was made as a condition of further assistance. 
The former administrative procedure of “gradueting" borrowers to other 
lenders as soon as their loans qualified became a statutory requirement in 
1946. With regard to farm-ownership loans under the new act, refinancing is 
obligatory when borrowers are able to obtein satisfactory credit from a pri- 
vate or cooperative source without the benefit of mortgage insurance. The 
Farmers Home Administration has adopted the practice of requiring borrowers to 
seek refinancing from Federal land banks and from other sources of mortgage 
credit when they have accumlated 35 percent equity in their farms. This does 
not mean that referrals are made automatically when farm-ownership borrowers 
reech that equity level. Other factors, such as the general condition of the 
farm, managerial ability, and the circumstances under which equity had been 
increased, are equally important in graduating such borrowers. 


The Farm-Ownership Program 


Despite the fact that the program authorized under Title I of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act in 1937 was essentially a ferm-mortgage program in 
line with contemporary American methods of encouraging farm ownership, it was 
looked upon as an “exnerimental beginning." This characterization was largely 
based on the fact that each borrower under its provisions could obtain credit 
equal in amount to the full value of the security, for a longer period of time 
than was current in farm land mortgages and at a lower rate of interest than 
prevailed. Among other significant innovations was the authorization given to 
the administering agency to institute a system of variable payments for collec- 
ting installments on the mortgage and to assist the borrower in planning and 
conducting efficient farm and management voractices. The former was designed 
to overcome the hazards inherent in highly flexible farm prices and fixed 
mortgage payments; the latter was intended vartly to promote greater security 
of the loan. The act also limited the alienation of the purchased farm by pro- 
viding that the borrower had to obtain the consent of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture before he could assign or sell the farm to another party during the first 
5 years of the loan. This provision was designed to prevent other than low- 
income farmers from buying the farms from the borrowers for speculation or 
other purposes, thus subverting the central purpose of the act. 


Preference in making loans was given to “pnersons who can make an ini- 
tiel down payment or who own the necessary livestock and equipment for success- 
ful farming." In effect, therefore, the tenant-purchase loan was limited at 
the outset not only to those low-income farmers who were unable to obtain real 
estate credit from conventional lenders, but also to those within this class 
who appeared to have the capital and notential capabilities of becoming suc- 
cessful farm owner-operators. Moreover, the act stressed the acquisition by 
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the borrower-family of a farm which constituted "en efficient farm-manegement 
unit."17/ Currently, the only exception to this standard procedure is made 
for eligible borrowers who are disabled veterans receiving disability pensions. 
In such cases, farms may be acquired, enlarged, or improved that ere less than 
efficient family-type economic units but, nevertheless, of such capacity as 
"to produce an annual income which, together with the veteran's disability 
pension, will eneble him to meet. - - family living expenditures .. - as well 
as operating expenses, and amounts due on his loan." 


Until the passage of the FHA Act in 1946, the tenant-purchase vrogram 
was the principal method by which farm ownership could be promoted by the 
agency. It enabled borrowers, through direct loans, to purchase whole units. 
The Act of 1946 expanded the scope of the farm-ownership program in two ways: 
(a) It ovened the program to private capital on a Government-insured loan 
basis by authorizing a $25,000,000 maximum revolving fund and a $100,000,000 
annual loan limit for its operations; and in addition (b) it permitted the 
agency to extend farm-enlargement and farm-development loans to low-income 
farmers who already owned their farms but whose status as farm owner-operators 
was economically insecure.18/ The farm-enlargement and farm-develonment loans 
mey be characterized as efforts to make the farm-ownership program a farm- 
ownership security program as well as a farm-ownership promotional program, 
for in recent years the small and undeveloped farm has been generally recog- 
nized as a major problem in American agriculture. 


The mortgage-insurance program, the princival innovation in the farm- 
ownership program since its inception, is designed to supplement the low-equity 
real estate loan program of the agency, thus helping a much larger number of 
eligible low-income family farmers to achieve ownershiv status and to promote 
more efficient overating units already in ownership. Except for the source of 
funds and the requirement of a 10-percent down payment or equity, loans made 
under this program have the same eligibility requirements, loan limitations, 
supervision, and servicing as have the direct farm-owmership loans. Insured 
loans are amortized over a 40-year period at constant annual payments equal to 


4.326 percent of the original debt, of which 3 percent is interest. In 


17/ Such ea unit was defined by the edministering agency es "a farm which 
furnished full, productive, year-round employment for an average farm family 
end which an average farm family can operate successfully without employing 
outside labor, except during brief peak-load periods at planting or harvest 
time." In addition, such a farm wes to heve "the capacity to yield income on 
the basis of long-time prices which will maintain an average farm family 
eccording to acceptable living standards, pay annual operating expenses, pay 
for and maintain necessory livestock and farm and home equipment, and pay off 
the loan." 

13/ A beginning of e farm-development and farm-enlargement program, known 
es the Farm and Home Immrovement Program, was nede by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration in 1942 and a special real estate loan program for small owner- 
operators was initiated by the agency as far back as 1939. Eoth of these pro- 
erams, limited in size and scope, were directed at the problem of undeveloped 
or inadequate farms or designed to keep owner-operators from losing their 
farms through foreclosure or repurchase of them. No major land or building 
improvement (such as land clearing, drainage, irrigation, pasture or range 
improvement, construction of houses and essential farm buildings, etc.) could 
be made under these programs on farms already in ownership. 
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addition, the borrower pays to the agency ea l-percent annual mortgage-insur- 
ence charge on the unpaid principal. The agency is responsible for the col- 
lection and servicing of these mortgages for the mortgagee. 


Any holder of the mortgage may assign it to another lender and members 
of the Federal Reserve System may obtain advances on such mortgages from Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. In case of default in the annual installment due from the 
borrower, the Government pays the lender the unpaid amount of the installment. 
If the default is not corrected within 12 months, the Government assumes the 
obligation to pay the lender the full value of the unpaid principal end inter- 
est. The holder of eae nondelinquent mortgage also has the option of selling 
the insured mortgage to the Government within 1 year beginning efter the ex- 
piration of 7 years from the date of the mortgage, receiving the full value of 
the unpaid vrincipal and accrued interest, and any authorized advance that the 
mortgagee may have made to the borrower. 


Effects of the War and Postwar Inflation 


The Production or Rural-Rehabilitation Program 


Judged by the demand for the agency's operating loans during and imme- 
diately after the war, low-income farmers seem to be faced with chronic prob- 
lems which defy automatic solution through upturns in general economic activ- 
ities of the Nation. During the war when farm income reached unprecedentedly 
high levels, as many as 1.4 million farmers who were producing primarily for 
the market reported an annual gross farm income of less than $1,500, an esti- 
mated amount which the average family farmer needs at long-term agricultural 
prices to meet expenses and living costs. In 1944, it was estimated that 
approximately 262,000 low-income farm families, in addition to the 468,000 old 
active standard rural-rehabilitation borrowers, could have been brought into 
war vroduction with the assistance of the Farm Security Administration. 
Records of crop production among the agency's borrowers in the crop-year 1942 
showed conclusively that small vroducers were able to make significant con- 
tributions toward the attainment of the production goals of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Postwar demand for production loans among small farmers again demon- 
strated that agriculture is far from a homogeneous sector of the national 
economy with uniform production and credit problems. Just as many credit- 
handicapped low-income farmers were not in position to expand their operations 
during the war to enable them to take full advantage of the favorable price 
and demand situation, so also a substantial proportion found themselves unable 
to make the necessary basic adjustments on their farms that would have assured 
them a reasonable opportunity for success after the war. 


Continuing need for assistance to small farmers during the vostwar 
period became evident in the spring of 1946 when the demand for Farmers Home 
Administration production loans reached its highest peak since 1942. This de- 
mand was not confined to those low-income farmers who remained on the land 
during the war; it originated also from returning veterans and from large nun- 
vers of farm people who had left agriculture for industry and who were 
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returning to the farm. About three applications for rural-rehabilitation loans 
were received for each loan that could be made. Applications by veterans for 
adjustment and annual production loans rose sharply after 1946. Compared with 
that fiscal year, they were almost 60 percent greater in 1947 and about 125 
percent more in 1%8. In fiscal 1948, about 192,000 applications for such 
loans were received. About two out of every five of these were from veterans. 
In the face of a rising demand for production loans in the postwar period, the 
Farmers Home Administration has been able to serve a decreasing proportion of 
new applicants. Compared with 78 percent in 1945, it was able to serve only 
33 percent of the loan applications submitted in 1948. 


The size of the standard original rural-rehabilitation loan which be- 
fore the war period, 1939-42, remained relatively stable, in the neighborhood 
of $600, rose appreciably during the war years, from an average of $629 in 
1942 to $1,086 in 1945. This uoward trend continued in 1946, when the stand- 
ard loan reached an all-time high of $1,323, tut thereafter it declined. In 
addition to higher costs of production and subsistence, efforts to establish 
borrowers on a more adequate economic basis and to more fully meet the needs 
of applicants contributed to these increases. In large measure, also, the 
rise in the size of the average production loan after 1944 is attributable to 
the borrowing of returning veterans whose needs were greater than those of the 
everage nonveteran borrower. Administrative decision to distribute a larger 
proportion of available funds to needy areas which normally required small 


loans was principally resvonsible for the decline in the national averages in 
1947 and 1948. 


High operating costs are already pinching farmers, and costs are still 
rising. During the war, prices received by farmers rose more than did prices 
vaid and production was at an all-time high. But the favorable price rela- 
tionshiv enjoyed by farmers during the war epvears to be reaching a turning 
voint. Those farm producers who were unable fully to capitalize on the favor- 
able price ratios during the war and those who are unprepared for economies 
that result from efficient operations may find their position precarious in 
the postwar period, unless they are given an opportunity to enlarge their 
units, improve their farms and farm practices, increase their production and 
productivity, and reduce their relative operating costs. This applies par- 
ticularly to many of those who are returning to agriculture and to those whose 
previous experience has been limited to small end inefficiently operated farms. 


The Farm-Ownership Program 


Scarcity of farms and construction materials and abnormally high build- 
ing and farm real estate prices limited the volume of loans made during the 
war and the years following - and generally retarded expansion of the farm- 
ownership program. Moreover, from the inception of the farm-ownership program, 
the statutory formla that governed the distribution of loan funds among the 
States limited and geographically concentrated the volume of loans the egency 
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had been able to make to eligible and qualified applicants.19/ Statutory lim- 
{tation on individual nonveteran loans also made it difficult, and in some 
cases impossible, to finance the purchase of farms.20/ These limitations be- 
came particularly felt as prices of land continued to boom with even greater 
intensity after 1943. Nevertheless, the agency retained its cautious farm- 
appraisal policy which is based on long-time earning capacity rather than on 
current market values of land. 


On this basis, however, the Farmers Home Administration found it in- 
creasingly hard at the close of hostilities to finance the vurchase of farms 
and generally to meet its responsibility in helping to absorb veterans and 
others who were returning to farming, and to aid other low-income farmers in 
making besic postwar adjustments. As early as 1945, therefore, the agency 
was faced with the decision as to whether it should continue or relax the 
volicy of restricting farm-ownership loans to the purchase of farms obtain- 
able at prices consistent with long-time earnirg pnower. It was decided to 
make no essential changes in that policy.21/ 


A number of factors contributed to the continuation of the farm-owner- 
ship program despite these barriers: (1) Land prices had not risen uniformly 
over the Nation, and therefore it was possible to concentrate loans in areas 
of least inflation; 22/ (2) with the help of the local FHA County Committees 


19/ Under the "fund-limit" provision of the Bankhead-Jones Act, the distri- 
bution of tenant-purchase funds among the States was made on the basis of farm 
populetion and the prevalence of tenancy. With the exception of one year 
(1944), this provision permitted the shifting of funds among counties within a 
State. In that year a limit was imposed upon the amount that could be loaned 
in any one county. In any event, the re-allocation of funds among the States 
for the purpose of taking advantage of more desirable land and more reasonable 
prices for farms was not authorized. (See also footnote 26.) 

20/ Beginning in 1941 and ending in 1946, loan limitations for tenant-pur- 
chase loans were fixed by a vrovision conteined in the appropriation acts for 
those years. According to this vrovision no loans were to be made for the 
vurchase of farms that were valued at more than the average cost of farms in 
a specific county. In computing the everage, only farm units of 30 acresor 
more were to be included. The Appropriation Act of 1946 raised the purchase 
price limit for farms to nonveterans under this provision by 15 vercent, but 
brought improvements under this limit and thus made the latter more restric- 
tive. (See also footnote 27.) 

21/ The only adjustment made was to revise slightly upward the basic long- 
range commodity prices used in determining earning capacity for farm-ownership 
farms. Early in 1946 increases, averaging about 7 percent, were made for 26 
major commodities. 

22/ Lending was almost completely susnended in Illinois, Iowa, and Kentucky 
where farm real estate prices were abnormally high. On the other hand, the 
number of loans increased in such States as Texas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, the 
Dakotas, New York, and Pennsylvania where real estate prices had risen less. 
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and of the FHA land 


anpraisers, asking prices for farms were driven down;23/ 
(3) volume of loans 


was limited; (4) purchases of exceptionally good farms 
were made at vrices higher than the egency had been prepered to approve in the 
past ;24/ and, on the other hand, (5) a number of compromises resulted in the 


ourchase of farms which were not completely desirable with respect to quality 
end location. 


The national average tenant-vurchase loan increased from about $5,700 
in 1938-41 to about $6,000 in 1945, and to about $7,600 in fiscal 1946. Rises 
in prices of land explain part of these increases. To a greater extent, how- 
ever, they are attributable to the purchase of larger farms by borrowers. 25/ 
And 2 not insignificant factor in the rise of the postwar tenant-purchase Yoan 
has been the exception made for veterans with respect to the application of the 
statutory formla for distributing funds on a farm populetion-tenancy basis. 26/ 
This freedom to shift funds in the interest of veterans has enabledthe agency 
to make a relatively higher vercentage of its loans in the Northwestern and 
Western States in the postwar period than in prewar years. SHefore the war, 
the volume of tenant-purckase loans favored the South where family-type farms 


ere generally smaller and less costly than in the above areas. Finally, the 


higher limitation on veteran loans before 1 


947, vlus the relatively large number 


23/ Yor example, 43 salable ferms in Oregon were rejected in 1947 on the 
grounds that they were priced Xve normal values. In the cese of 10 farms in 
the same State, the asking vrices were reduced to conform with normal earning 
cepacity, and loans for their vurchese were approved. Similerly, in Georgia, 
55 salable farms were rejected and 4% apvroved on the above basis. 

24/ Nevertheless, during 1347, the 5, loans were made without raising 
the borrower cost more than 7 nercent ner ecre, compared with 1940. During a 
nearly comparable veriod, the everage value ver acre for the United States as 
s whole increased as much as 90 percent. Loans made to buy farms that year 
averaged £46 per acre, includins the emount advanced for imorovements, an in- 
crease of only $3 over the amount loaned ver acre in 1940. 

25/ Compared with 1935-41, the everage tenant-pvurchase loan in 1946 was 
bigger by 33 percent, but the farms bought thet year were on the average 20 
percent larger. Compared with 1945, the 1947 average loan was 29 percent 
greater, but the farms bought in the latter yeer were about 28 percent larger, 


or almost a parallel increase. 
26/ Seginning with fiscal 1946, re-allocation of funds among the States was 

vermitted in order to meet the demands of veterans for tenant-purchase loans 

without regard to farm population and This veteran-modified fund- 


distribution formula was incornorated in the FHA Act of 1946, and it applies 


tenency. 


to both direct and insured farm-ownership loans. But each State under this 
arrengement is entitled to receive up to 3109,099 to finance farm-ownership 
loans, the latter provision not being applicable to the loan insurance 


euthority. For nonveterans, the distribution of farm-ownership loan funds 
continues to be based on farm population and tenancy ratios. 


4 
| 


of such advances made, also tended to push un the average size of the tenant- 
surchese loans in 1945 and 1946.27/ 


With some modifications, the principle of associating the size of farm 
ownership loans with the economic efficiency of family farms first enunciated 
in the 1937 statute, but largely nullified for some 6 years by an appropriation 
amendment, 28/ was reinstituted in the FHA Act of 1946. The latter specifies 
that "loans may not be made for the acquisition or enlargement of farms which 
have a value as acquired, enlarged, or improved in excess of the average value 
of efficient family-tyne farm-management units." The agency's self-imoosed 
maximum tenant-purchase loan ($12,000) also must serve, as formerly, to finance 
the expenditures needed tc enlarge and improve the farm as well as to buy it. 


The record of epplications received by the agency for farm-ownership 
loans establishes a strong presumption that the problems of tenancy and of 
low-income owner-operators do not solve themselves. Each year since the in- 
ception of the program, application for tenant-vurchase loans have greatly 
exceeded the number that could be approved within the limits of available loan 
funds. Thus before the war, an average of about 20 applications were received 
for each loan made. Approximately the same ratio continued through the war 
years. Returning veterans end the flow back to farms of war-industry migrants 
with farm backgrounds have added to the demand. Over three-fourths of the 
$15,000,000 for direct farm-ownership loans in 1948 were advanced to veterans; 
80 percent of all tenant-purchase loans and almost a similar proportion of all 
farm-ownershiv loans were made to veterans that fiscal year. Even so, 1948 
funds met only a part of the veteran demand. Postwar authorization to make 
farm-enlargement and farm-development loans, in addition to tenant-pvurchase 
loans, have resulted in still heavier demands on the agency's available funds. 
With the funds available, it was impossible to meet the 1948 demand; and only 


one loan could be made for every 30 farm-ownership avplications carried over 
from fiscal 1947. 


A comverison of tenancy ratios in 1940 as against 1935 seemed to indi- 
cate that the tenancy problem hed been eased somewhat but a closer examina- 
tion shows that substantial changes which point to another conclusion have 
occurred between these two terminal years. The total number of farms in the 
United States decreased by about 716,000, whereas the number of tenant-operated 
farms fell by about 504,000. Notwithstanding the decline in total number of 
farms, the number of hired laborers rose by about 137,000. Thus, although the 
number of tenant-operated farms decreased, the number of tenants and farm la- 
borers per 100 farms was slightly higher in 1940 than in 1935. In the next 7 
years the proportion of tenant-operated farms declined further - to 32 percent 


22/ The legislative price limitation of tenant-purchase loans did not apply 
to veterans who began to perticipate in the program in 1945 and 1946. But the 
agency fixed the upper limit for them at $12,000. The Appropriation Act of 
1947, in accordance with the basic Act of 1946, specified the limit for farm- 
ownership loans to be a figure not in excess of the everage value of efficient 
family-type farm-management units in any county. This arrangement pleced 
veterans and nonveterans on an equal footing with respect to size of loan. 

28/ See footnote 20. 
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in 1945 and to 27 percent by January 1947. But a recent study concludes: ". 
the increase in the proportion of owners came about in part as a result of 
the disappearance of tenants who did not become owners and whose farms became 
consolidated with other units."29/ ‘That many tenant-operators became owner- 
operators during this favorable economic period is acknowledged and it is also 
granted that a number of nonfarm residents accumulated sufficient capital to 
enter agriculture as farm owners. Also realized is the fact that high prices 
and good markets "operated to lead some landlords to operate farms which be- 
fore the war they preferred to rent out."30/ But by and large, it would appear 
that the reduction in farm -tenancy rates in the last 12 years has not meant an 
unqualified betterment in the farm-tenancy situation. Economic progress for 
farm tenants and their advancement up the agricultural ladder are retarded by 
the deen-seated problems of land tenure which gave rise to the passage of the 


Fankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 11 years ago, and which still remain to be 
tackled. 


The Years Ahead 


Although it is generally recognized that alternative occupational op- 
portunities mst be found for many current low-income farmers if the basic 
problems of our agricultural economy are to be successfully met, it is also a 
fact that increased attention must be given to the requirements of compara- 
tively small family farms if their survival is desired. The financial end 
farm problems of low-income farmers are not automatically solved by high farm 
vrices and a full-employment economy if these farmers lack sufficient land, 
working capital, and skill and ability to plan and to carry out sound agricul- 
tural operations and to follow scientific farming practices. To the extent to 
which these deficiencies are not corrected through traditional means and to the 
extent that we favor an agricultural economy based on individual ownership in 
land and geared principally to family-farm operations, a federally supported 
farm and credit program fitted to the requirements of the low-income farmers of 
the country appears to demand a durable place in our scheme of things. 


29/ Taylor, C. C., Ducoff, L. J., and Hagood, M. J., "Trends in the Tenure 


Status of Farm Workers in the U. S. Since 1880," July 1948, pv. 23, (Processed) 
30/ Ibid., p. 2k. 
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RECENT PROGRESS OF FARMERS' MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES./ 
Ralvh R. Botts 


The number of farmers' mutual fire insurance comoanies counted in the 
United States depends upon one's definition of a farm mtual. If a farm m- 
tual is defined as eny mutual company which has more than half of its insur- 
ance on farm proverty, there were avvroximately 1,900 such mutuals in the 
United States on December 31, 1947. These commanies had almost $18 billion of 
insurance in force - of which avproximately 86 percent was on farm or open- 
country proverties. The remainder was mostly on residence vroverties in towns 
and villages and in suburban areas of cities. About 2.5 million members of 


these cormanies had, on December 31, 1946, about 4.2 million nolicies, averag- 
ing about $3,880 ver policy. 


Since their beginning in the early 1800's, these farm mutuals have sur- 
vived several depressions. Although in recent years the mumber of companies 
has remained fairly constant, this does not mean that no new companies are bde- 
ing organized. Rather, the number of newly organized commanies has been about 
equal to the number of consolidations, plus a few withdrawals. 


At least 32 companies are century-old, and more than half of all those 
organized are still in business. It is estimated that the full valuation of 
the farm vroverty on which insurence was carried by farm commanies at the end 
of 1945 amounted to 63 percent of the total valuation of all insurable farm 
property in the United States, as given by the 1945 Census. 2/ 


Although this discussion and the data upon which it is based pertain to 
the farm mutual commanies, it is recognized that the stock and "zgeneral-writ- 
ing" mutual fire insurance companies (those with less than half of their 
insurance on farm proverties) also have a considerable volume of farm business. 


However, separate statistics relating to their rural business are not avail- 
able. 


1/ Most of the figures presented here are based on a questionnaire sent to 
all farmers' mutual fire insurance companies in the fall of 1947. Replies were 
received from 1,415 farm commoanies, and although all of the tabulations are 
not complete, some of the results are included here on a percentage basis. 

The survey results, as presented, are subject to revision. 

2/ Insurance carried by farm mutuals on December 31, 1945, amounted to $15.2 
billions, 86 percent of which was on farm property. This insurance represented 
an average of 60 percent of the corresponding property valuations. The total 
"insurable" farm property valuation of buildings, machinery and equipment, 
livestock, household furnishings, and one-fifth of the value of crops (on the 
assumption that as an average for the year only one-fifth of the 1945 value of 
crops was subject to fire while stored on the farm), amounted to $34.7 billion 
The valuation of land was not included as vart of this insurable valuation. On 
the basis of these figures, the estimate of 63 percent wes derived as follows: 


15.2 x .86 = -63 
- 60 
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With more commercial companies expanding their activities into farming 
areas, due largely to the better financial position of farmers which has re- 
sulted from the high farm incomes of recent years, it is proposed to summarize 
here some of the more recent progress made by the farm mtuals which enables 
them better to meet this increased competition. Furthermore, as farm property 
valuations are at peak levels, a review will be presented of the present posi- 
tion of the farm companies and the outlook for them if farm property values 
should decline as a result of vossible lower farm incomes, leaving many farm 


properties overinsured and resulting, as in the 1930's, in higher fire losses 
and assessments. 


General Indicators of Progress 


Farm mutual insurance has one all-pervading justification - the reduc- 
tion of insurable farming risks. The more completely this objective is 
attained, and the lower the cost of attaining it, the greater the service 
rendered. Too often, farm comoanies have been slow to adopt changes. Some- 
times progress has been forced upon them by comoetition from commercial com- 


panies and by the demands of lending agencies for more uniform coverages and 
practices. 


However, several indicators of progress which have been observed will 
be discussed here. They include the extension of insurance protection to haz- 
ards in addition to fire and lightning, and, in this connection, windstorm 
insurance merits special treatment. Also evident is increased intercompany 
cooperation, particularly in connection with providing more complete coverage 
of present-day high vroperty valuations through reinsurance and concurrent 
insurance arrangements. Farm mutuals have shown also an increased interest in 
more comprehensive farm inspections and in organized farm fire-suppression 
activities. The extension, in many cases, of the contract to include payment 
for damage to electrical apperatus if not caused by artifically generated cur- 
rent, even if not followed by fire, and the granting of partial insurance in 
case of fire damage to household goods and personal property while off the 
described premises, also merit attention as manifestations of ways in which 
some farm mutuals have increased their services to farmers. 


Extended Coverage 


One of the more important developments in recent years has been the 
tendency to liberalize the contract by offering more comprehensive coverage in 
a single policy. A specific example is the extended-coverage endorsement, 
attached to the basic fire and lightning policy, by which the policy is made 
to include certain additional hazards. In the case of farm property, the en- 
dorsement usually includes damage from vehicles, explosion, riot, smoke, and 
falling aircraft, and is referred to as 5-point extended coverage. Stock com- 
panies and general-writing mutuals also usually limit similar coverage on farm 
properties to these same hazards, tut offer 7-point extended coverage in the 


case of urban properties - windstorm and hail in addition to the hazards men- 
tioned. 
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The amount of this coverage, usually offered as a unit for the same 
face amount as the basic fire and lightning policy, does not increase the dol- 
lar amount of insurance. As the name implies, it only extends the contract to 
cover additional hazards. In some States, farm companies may attach the en- 
dorsement to the basic policy, as here described, charging an extra premium 
for it, or they may incorporate the added coverage in the basic policy, thus 
making it mandatory, in which case no extra charge is made outside of the in- 
creased levy necessary to pay the extended coverage losses. 


Other farm companies, particularly those with considerable insurance on 
suburban properties (New York for examole) include 5-point extended coverage 
automatically, along with the basic fire and lightning protection, at no extra 
premiun; but if windstorm is included in the extended coverage, an extra charge 
is made, which depends upon the charge made by the windstorm company to which 
such business is ceded. 


Because of the demand by mortgagees for insurance which includes extended 
coverage, it has become increasingly necessary for the farm companies to make 
this protection available. In many States farm companies could not offer the 
coverage until the laws under which they operate were amended.3/ It is usually 
necessary for the individual company to file an application to broaden its 
charter to permit coverage of the additional hazards. 


Two-thirds of the farm companies which responded to the 1947 question- 
naire insure against fire and lightning only. Another one-fifth also cover the 
windstorm (and hail) hazard, either in a combined policy along with fire and 
lightning or as a separate windstorm or 7-point extended-coverage endorsement 
for an extra premium. About 14 vercent offer 5-point extended coverage which 
does not include windstorm and hail, In some instances, this 5-point coverage 
is incorporated in the policy - along with fire and lightning - at no extra 
premium. In other cases it is offered as an optional endorsement for which an 
additional premium is charged. In some cases, fewer than 5 hazards (those cov- 
ering damage from vehicles, explosion, riot, smoke, and falling aircraft) are 
included in this extended coverage and in a still smaller number of cases hail 
(but not wind) is included along with the 5-point coverage.4/ 


The hazard of damage from smoke or smudge has always been present, and 
most companies previously paid some such losses under their ordinary fire poli- 
cies. In some cases, farm companies have excluded smoke damage from portable 
stoves and oven fireplaces from their coverage. The danger of vehicular damage 
along highways and particularly at curves has become greater. Farmers who move 
machinery from one farm to another are subject to damage to their machinery 
through collision. Livestock that gets on the highway may be hit by passing 
cars, and this hazard is particularly great if the barn is on one side of the 
highway and the pasture on the other. Damage from explosion, riot, and falling 
aircraft, although a remote probability, can occur - as, for example, the ex- 
plosion of heating systems and pressure cookers. 


3/ Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Ohio, and Indiana are among the States that 
have so amended their insurance codes. 

4/ A showing of hands at the 1946 annual convention of the National Associe- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies indicated that approximately 35 percent of 
the farm companies represented as offering extended coverage excluded windstorm 
as one of the hazards covered, and that only about 10 percent included it. 
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In order to avoid small "nuisance" claims, which greatly increase the 
total cost of insurance, some companies have excluded poultry losses on high- 
ways from the contract. Others have accomplished much the same or superior 
results by inserting in their contracts minimum-loss clauses for small amounts, 
say $5. Under a $5 minimum-loss clause, for example, a claim for $5 or less 
would not be paid; but one for $6 would be paid in full. 


Windstorm (and Hail) Coverage 


A second evidence of progress, although its development svans a longer 
period of years, is the fact that many local farm mutuals now insure farmers 
against damage from windstorms. It is usually considered inadvisable for a 
company which operates in a limited area to offer windstorm coverage unless 
the business isadequately reinsured. In many cases when it is offered either 
as a single-risk endorsement or as one of the extended-coverage items, the 
local company reinsures such business with a larger windstorm company which 
operates on a State-wide basis. This plan has advantages over a joint policy, 


inasmuch as farmers deal only with the one company, and receive only one set 
of assessments. 


It has been estimated that about 90 vercent of the losses paid under 
7-point extended coverage are incurred in connection with the windstorm and 
hail (on property other than crops) hazards. Some farmers' fire insurance 
mutuals therefore accomplish much the same result as if they had extended 
coverage by offering a combined fire-lightning-windstorm policy. Approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the companies fall in this category.5/ 


In some States, however, many farmer commanies offer the combined fire- 
lightning-windstorm protection in small areas - often in one or two counties - 
frequently without reinsuring any part of their risks. It is recognized that 
the windstorm hazard is not adapted to local cooperative effort, and some 
States have prohibited farmer commanies which operate in a limited territory 
from offering windstorm insurance. The law of averages, upon which insurance 
is based, depends upon the operation of a large number of independent proba- 
bilities. As many properties in a small area might be damaged or destroyed by 
the same storm, the geogravhical spread is not sufficient for the small com- 
pany that offers windstorm coverage to depend upon the law of averages. 


Rate-Reduction Possibilities of a Minimum-Logs Clause on Windstorm 


If windstorm insurance is to be most useful to farmers and available to 
them at lowest cost, windstorm contracts uméer which only the larger losses are 
payable, should be made available. It appears, however, that most claim pay- 
ments are for the smaller amounts, which might be considered somewhat as main- 
tenance costs and which could well be borne by farmers. For exammle, the data 
upon which table 1 is based indicates that windstorm losses in the Shenandoah 


5/ In all, about 20 percent of the farmer companies offer windstorm cover- 
age either in a combined policy, as a specific-risk endorsement, or - less 
often - as a part of 7-point extended coverage. 
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Valley of Virginia occurred about three and one-half times as frequently as 
fire losses during the period 1945-47, and that 41 percent of the windstorm 
losses of two companies amounted to $10 or less and 72 percent amounted to 
$25 or less. On the other hand, only about a fourth to a third of the fire 
and lightning losses amounted to $25 or less. 


TABLE 1.- Frequency of fire and windstorm losses incurred by selected 
farmers' mutual insurance companies in Virginia during 
1945-47, by amount-of-loss grouvs 


| Fire and lightning losses Windstorm 
Amount of loss | . losses 
(dollars) 9 companies 2 co ies 2 co ies 
| Percent | Percent Percent 
10 or less... | 12 | 19 41 
12 10 15 
50.01 100.00... | 16 5 
MB | __49 | 50 8 
Complete losses .. .- | 24 | xX | 0 


1/ Based on losses during 1945-47 for 3 companies, 2 for 1946-47, and 4 for 
1947 only. Average annual insurance in force, avproximately 91.9 million dol- 
lars. 

2/ All insurance of these 2 companies was on a combined policy, which in- 
cluded windstorm along with fire and lightning. The exnosure was therefore 
with respect to identical properties over the same time interval. Average 
annual insurance in force, approximately 10.3 million dollare. 


This comparison suggests that a minimumloss clause may be advisable in 
connection with windstorm coverage. The windstorm losses of the two companies 
for which both fire (and lightning) and windstorm loss frequencies are given 
in table 1, amounted to 5.4 cents ver $100 of insurance. If members of these 
companies had borne all losses amounting to $10 or less, but had been paid in 
full for losses amounting to more than $10, say $11, claims would have been 
reduced by 6 percent. With a minimum-loss clause of $25, instead of a $10 one, 
loss payments would have been reduced by 17 percent. This means that with 
these lower limits on losses, premiums could be cut by a greater amount than 
this 6 or 17 vercent of losses, as the case may be, because company expenses 
in connection with these small losses would also be saved. 


The primary purpose of insurance is to protect the insured against the 
more severe unforeseen losses, and not to pay small claims that could well be 
borne by the insured. These include particularly upkeep losses and small wind- 
storm claims on old roofs and barn doors. In relation to the amounts paid 
claimants overhead costs are high on these small claims. In some cases it 
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costs the company as much or more to inspect the loss and adjust the claim as 
the claim payment amounts to. Moreover, due to the rise in costs of labor and 
material, a repair job which cost $10 before the war would probably cost about 
$25 now. Therefore, a $25 minimumloss clause probably would eliminate no 
more losses now than a $10 clause would have eliminated before the wer. 


Reinsurance and Concurrent Insurance 


A third evidence of progress has been the increased interest in, and 
the development and use of reinsurance facilities and intercompany insurance 
exchange pools as a means of more adequately covering the current high costs 
of building replacement. The impetus given this phase no doubt stems from the 
high farm property valuations that have prevailed in recent years. 


Reinsurance is the intercompany transaction by which one company ulti- 
mately shares in, or assumes in full, the losses of another. The insured 
individual takes no part in, and his claim against the ceding company is in no 
way affected by, this arrangement. Through reinsurance a company may insure 
itself against unusual losses in any year. Thus it can reduce the variation 


in its net losses and reserve balances, and give the farmer a more uniform in- 
surance rate. 


Concurrent insurance, as the name implies, is involved when one commany 
covers only a part of the insurable value and permits or helps the insured to 
obtain enough additional insurance in another company or companies to cover the 
remaining insurable value. This arrangement hes the disadvantage of requiring 
the farmer to become a member of more than one commany, and it sometimes 
creates friction among companies, particularly in case of loss if the contract 
terms in the several policies are not strictly comparable. 


Most farm companies are limited by law as to the amount of insurance 
they may accept as a single risk. Usually the State insurance codes do not 
define the term "single risk" precisely, so that there is little uniformity 
among companies in its interpretation. Sometimes it is defined as the insur- 
ance under one volicy, es all of the insurance on one man's property, or as all 
property subject to destruction by a single fire. Many companies write two or 
more policies on different parts of one farmer's property, thus staying within 
the single-risk limitation as they interpret it, yet enabling the company to 
give the farmer the protection needed without resort to reinsurance. 6/ With 
oroperty values high, however, an increased need for reinsurance must be recog- 
nized. Reinsurance is particularly necessary for small companies, as their 
average ennual losses per $100 of insurance usually fluctuete more widely over 
a period than do those of commanies that have more insurance in force. 


Reinsurance of the Windstorm Hazard 


If the windstorm hazard is covered under a senarate endorsement, and if 
a windstorm reinsurance company is available, it is a simple matter for the 
local mutual to cede such risks to it. If, however, the windstorm risk is 


6/ Farmer members have an average of about 1.2? policies per member. 


covered in a combined policy, along with fire and lightning, blanket reinsur- 
ance probably best meets the need.7/ 


But, aside from the fact that the windstorm hazard should be reinsured 
by local companies, rising property values have made it increasingly necessary 
for local mutuals to obtain reinsurance of their fire (and lightning) risks, 
both from the standpoint of meeting the limitations of State law regarding 
single-risk retention and of giving the farmer adequate protection of current 
replacement costs.8/ Reinsurance facilities provided by specialized farmer 
companies are presently available in some form in at least 14 States.9/ It is 
also available in these and in most of the other States from a few, usually 
the larger, farmers' mutuals, and from nonfarm companies. 


Contribution to Organized Farm Fire Protection 


Still another evidence of progress made by many farm mutuals is their 
increased financial participation in the purchase and maintenance of fire- 
suppression equipment for use in fighting farm fires. 


If all fire losses were partial losses amounting to less than the face 
amount of the policy, and if there were no minimum-loss or loss-deductible 
clauses in the contract, the insurance would almost always cover the full loss 
incurred by the farmer. However, in the case of farm properties, it is usually 
considered necestary to place the upper limit of insurance at something like 
three-fourths of its value at the time the insurance is written and also at 
three-fourths of its value at the time of loss. Therefore, the company does 
not stand the full loss in case the property burns down, and farmers seldom 
collect the full amount on such losses from the insurance proceeds. Their 
share of the loss load, however, can be reduced if, through fire-suppression 
services, the presently high demolition rate can be reduced. In this connec- 
tion, fire-suppression services are most valuable, and farm mutuals perform a 
real service in doing collectively the things that farmer-members tend to 
neglect doing for themselves individually. 


Figures obtained from 9 farmers' mutuals in Virginia indicate that 
about a fourth of the fire claims are in connection with complete losses, but 
that such losses accounted for more than three-fourths of the total amount 
paid. (See table 1.) These data indicate also that, due to the greater in- 
crease in property values than in the amount of insurance coverage and to the 


2/ Under a form of blanket reinsurance used by farm mutuals in Iowa, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, all losses of the ceding commany above its "loss 
budget" for the year are paid by the reinsurer. The ceding company's loss 
budget is its expected losses for the year, based on its insurance in force 
multiplied by its average loss rate in the past. The vlan does not require 
individual reporting of ceded risks, as in the case of specific-risk reinsur- 
ance. 


fe) 


8/ Existing reinsurance facilities for farm mtuals are reviewed in "Rein- 
surance Among Farmer Mutual Fire Insurance Companies," Farm Credit Adm., Bul. 
45, May 1941. 

9/ California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakote, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 
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high rate of demoliton, the insurance companies pay for about 65 perdent of 
the damage and the farmer bears the other 35 percent. 


More than 60 percent of the farm companies had some kind of organized 
fire department protection in 1946 in at least a part of their resvective op- 
erating territories.-10/ A majority of these companies reported that they made 
donations or paid fixed fees to regular fire departments so thet such depart- 
ments would answer the fire calls of the company members. A number of rural 
fire-control programs which were financed entirely by local taxes were re- 


ported in several States. These programs served members of these mutual 
companies. 


Nearly 100 companies in about a dozen States reported organized town- 
ship-wide protection programs in their operating areas. A total of 24 compa- 
nies in 15 States reported such protection organized on a county-wide basis, 
either under county government or on a voluntary basis. Twenty companies in 
six States reported that rural fire-protection districts, supported by taxes, 
had been organized within their operating areas. Seventeen commanies in seven 
States reported that they owned or had part interest in one or more rural fire 
trucks to serve their members. In several instances, companies reported a 
combination arrangement under which payments were made to city and village 
fire departments for services to members, and that, in addition, donations were 
made toward the purchase of rural trucks for use in volunteer programs. 


lectrical Apvvaratus Clause 


Meany companies, particularly those using a policy endorsed by the 
National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies or by their respective 
State associations of mtual insurance companies, now cover damage done to 
electrically operated equipment by lightning, even if it is not accompanied by 
fire.11/ However, damage caused by electrical failure from artifically gener- 
ated current is not covered unless fire follows. Here the lead taken by the 
stock companies in the 1943 revision of the Standard New York Policy has been 
followed. 


10/ A more detailed report of the activities of farmers' mutual insurance 
companies in organized fire-protection programs is given in “Particivation of 
Farm Mutual Fire Insurance Companies in Rural Fire Protection Programs," Bur. 
Agr. Econ-, July 1948. (Processed.) 

11/ Approximately 87 percent of the farm mtuals use a volicy which is 
"standard," at least within their respective States, insofar as certain insur- 
ing clauses are concerned. In some States a "standard" policy has been more 
widely adopted than in others. However, as there is little uniformity in the 
bylaws of companies, even within a State, and since these bylaws contain some 
of the more important insuring conditions, there is still little uniformity 
among companies with respvect to such things as rate classification, maximum 
risk acceptance in relation to value, maximum single-risk retention, revalua- 
tion practices, coverage of livestock, etc. The diverse and lengthy bylaws 
probably arise from the fact that often the directors of a comoany seek to 
direct its affairs by addition to or by alteration and amendment of the bylaws 
rather than by directly instructing their officers by resolution. 


a 


Off-Premises Coverage 


Some of the farm companies, particularly in certain States, include in 
their contracts a provision for the payment of up to 19 vercent of the amount 
of the insurance on household and personal property in case of loss from fire 
while off the described premises. For example, with $2,000 insurance on house- 
hold and personal vroperty, a policyholder may make claim for uv to $200 on 
clothing damaged while in storage, or at a dry-cleaning or laundry establish- 
ment in the nearby town or another town. Some problems have arisen in adjust- 
ing such losses, for example, conflict with other insurance and the possible 
effect of loss payments in States in which a comany is not licensed to do 
business. The farm mtuals that have adovted this provision have followed the 
lead of the stock companies. 


Outlook in a Period of Declining Proverty Values 


It is difficult to forecast when, if ever, farm property values will 
return to prewar levels. There are few dangers to the farm comoany from 
under-insurance of proverties in a period of rising farm prices; however, the 
over-insurance which accompanies price recession is dangerous. But even if 
property values should decline, causing loss rates to increase as a result of 
overinsurance, the majority of these companies are in a much better position 
now to withstand higher losses than they were in the 1930's. Between 1937 and 
1947 the companies increased their total insurance by about 55 vercent, while 
losses increased only about 50 vercent. On the other hand, reserves increased 
more than 90 percent between 1937 and 1946 (data are not yet available for 
1947). On December 31, 1946 reserves of farmer commanies amounted to avproxi- 
mately $4.22 per $1,000 of insurance, as compared with $3.24 on December 31, 
1937. The better reserve position of many companies should enable them to 
meet increased losses until such time as insurance could be reduced commensu- 
rately with lower valuations.12/ The situation varies, however, and many farm 
companies have not accumlated reserves.13/ 


Insurance Low in Relation to Value 


Insurance carried by farm companies increased about 7 percent during 
1946 and about 10 percent during 1947. ‘The bulk of this increase resulted 
from increases in amounts of insurance on existing policies, due to increased 
property values, rather than from additional business brought in by new mem- 
bers. However, insurance on farm properties is not, on the whole, in step 


12/ About 81 percent of the companies have vrovisions in their bylaws where- 
by they could reduce their insurance on outstanding policies. It would take 
considerable time, however, to do this if the reductions devended upon rein- 
spections. 

13/ Approximately 53 percent of the farm companies are on an advance-pre- 
mium basis, while 47 percent still assess on a post-loss basis. Some of the 
so-called post-loss companies also have reserves. In all, approximately 26 
percent of the farm companies had reserves in some amount on December 31, 


1946, and 74 percent either did not or failed to give information in regard 
to this point. 
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with rising replacement costs.14/ This may be due primarily to the tendency 
to sell farm property insurance under the longer-term contracts. Policies 
tend to be renewed for the amounts of existing insurance and, if increased, 
the increases tend to be requested only on renewal dates. Thus insurance lags 
behind rising property values. This is a safety factor for farm comanies if 


values turn down; but it also means that many farmers do not have all of the 
protection currently needed. 


In Michigan it was found that 27 percent of the 187 farmers contacted 
in a 1946 study had not increased their insurance since 1939. At the time of 
the study, it was found that the insurance carried by farmers in the sample 
amounted only to 40 to 45 percent of the replacement cost of buildings, so 
that farmers were bearing between 55 and 60 percent of the risk.15/ A similar 
study in Indiana showed that 46 percent of the farmers contacted had no insur- 
ance on barn contents, such as machinery, hay and feed, and livestock - only 
the buildings were insured - and 27 percent had not increased their policies 
obtained in 1942 or before.16/ If and when farm property values start to de- 
cline, this underinsurance will be a factor of safety for farm companies. But 
if these values continue to rise, this underinsurance, although it is favor- 
able to the companies, creates a hazardous situation for many farmers. 


Long-term Policies Widely Used 


Most farmer companies use a 5-year policy. Approximately 63 percent 
use it exclusively or predominantly. About an eighth of these companies also 
offer short-term policies, such as the l-year or 3-year policies. Another 12 
percent of the responding companies use a 3-year policy primarily; still 
another 13 percent use a continuous or perpetual policy. Many of the compa- 
nies also offer policies for periods of less than 1 year. There is probably 
greater danger of underinsurance when values are rising and of overinsurance 
after values have started down, in the case of the perpetual policies than in 
connection with policies which are written for definite terms. 


Inspections Reduce Hazards 


One of the principal reasons for the low loss rates and insurance 
costs of farmers' mutuals is their practice of inspecting properties before 
they are accepted for insurance.17/ In many cases periodic inspections are 
also made upon renewal of a policy for the same amount of insurance, or in 
the event of an increase in the insurance on the renewal date or during the 
term of the policy. Although few applications for insurance are actually 
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14/ The insurance carried by 830 farm companies in 1947 averaged only about 
60 percent of the value at that time of insured properties. 

15/ "Don't Gamble with Fire and Wind Insurance," by Smith, N.L., Successful 
Farming Magazine, October 1947, p. 58. 

16/ "Check on Your Farm Insurance," by Demaree, F. H., im Economic and Mar- 
keting Information, November, 1947, p. 3, published by Purdue University. 


17/ Approximately 91 percent of the commanies inspect properties before 
they are accepted for insurance. 


rejected, any hazardous conditions brought out by an inspection are likely to 
be corrected, particularly if the farmer goes along with the agent or director 
when the inspection is made.18/ 


Protective Clauses 


Mexinmum Risk Acceptance 


The companies use a number of protective devices by which they are able 
to reduce the hazard of overinsurance. One is to limit the insurance to 75 or 
66 2/3 vercent of value at the time the application is accepted. In connec- 
tion with the 1947 questionnaire, it was found that 55 percent of the respond- 
ing companies limit their insurance on buildings to three-fourths of value, 
and 22 percent to two-thirds of value, at the time applications are accepted. 
Only 20 percent of the companies write insurance on buildings for more than 75 
percent of value, and only 2 percent limit such insurance to less than 66 2/3 
vercent of value.19/ Some companies limit their insurance on buildings to a 
lower percentage than they do their insurance on such property as household 
goods, livestock, and machinery. The tendency, however, is to underinsure 
building contents and livestock and equipment which is usually covered by 
classes for blanket amounts and the probability of commlete loss of all items 
in a class is rather remote. For these reasons, not much insurance is re- 
quired on such proverty to cover most losses. 


Revaluation Clauses 


Another protective device is the so-called three-fourths or two-thirds 
value clause. A company that uses the three-fourths-value clause, for example, 
contracts to pay only up to three-fourths of the reappraised value of insured 
property at the time of loss, regardless of the amount of insurance which may 
te in effect at the time. Stringently applied, the clause protects a company 
but penalizes the farmer in case of overinsurence. Its effect in preventing 
increased losses that arise from wilful fires depends, however, unon the de- 
gree to which the purnose of the clause is understood by members. 


On the other hand, without the revaluation clause, there is no revalua- 
tion at the time of loss. In the latter case, if the company wrote the policy 
for 75 percent of value at the time the application was accented, it would te 
obligated, in case of total lose, to pay the amount of the insurance or to re- 
build under its replacement option. 


Other Loss-Limitation Clauses 


Under the two tynes of protective clauses just mentioned, partial losses 
are ordinarily paid in full. Only in connection with the losses approaching 
complete destruction do they take effect. A few companies, however, insert 


18/ Less than 2 percent of the applications are rejected, based on a simple 
average of the estimates reported by 912 companies. 

19/ Most of the companies that comprise the remaining 1 percent limited 
their insurance to 70 percent of value. 
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clauses in their policies under which they share with the insured in each and 
every loss, regardless of how small it may be, in accordance with a stipulated 
fraction. For example, under a three-fourths-loss clause, the company would 
pay only $75 of a $100 loss, and the insured must bear the other $25. The 
fractional payment applies whether the loss is partial or comlete. Such 
clauses are uncommon, however, in farm mutual fire insurance. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Many farm mutual companies have increased their services to farmers in 
recent years by such measures as increasing the number of hazards they cover, 
by making more frequent property inspections, and by sponsoring and helping 
finance organized farm fire suppression activities. Farmers have also bene- 
fited, in a more indirect way, from greater intercompany cooperation in such 
matters as providing reinsurance and reinspection facilities, and in the 
standardization of forms and operating practices. 


Although direct-writing farm mutuals may reinsure with one another in 
most States, thus spreading the risk over a wider geographical area, local 
mutuals have been slow to adopt such arrangements. Perhans the greatest need 
of farmers' mutuals in many States at present is for State-wide and even 
interstate reinsurance facilities. These facilities might be an inducement 
for the reinsurance of at least the larger risks. They are needed, particu- 
larly by small companies, so that farmers may obtain more adequate financial 
protection against today's high rebuilding costs. Moreover, if a reinsurer 
could also make windstorm reinsurance available to local mutuals in a State, 
even the smaller companies could safely offer windstorm coverage to farmers. 
When prevented from doing so by law, the presence of the reinsurance facili- 
ties might be an argument for revision of the codes to permit the writing of 
windstorm coverage by county mutuals, subject to its being ceded, in whole orin 
part, to the State-wide reinsurers. The State-wide company might also offer 
direct insurance to farmers in counties in which such insurance is not avail- 
able from local mutuals. The Tennessee Farmers’ Mutual Reinsurance Company, 
organized in 1944, operates on this basis. It should be mentioned in this 
connection that standardization of the imsurance contract and practices, at 
least within a State, also facilitates the sharing of risks with other compa- 
nies by way of reinsurance or concurrent insurance. 


More farmers' mutuals are needed in the South, where the cost of com- 
mercial insurance is high and where a large proportion of the farmers remain 
uninsured. Farmers' mutual insurance associations are real cooveratives. 
Certainly this is a field in which much could be done along organizational 
and research lines by State colleges. 
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MEASURING AND INTERPRETING FARM PRODUCTION RISKS 


E. Lloyd Barber and Donald C. Horton 


It is well recognized that the chances of an unfavorable production 
outcome vary widely among different kinds of agriculture. This is indicated 
by the widespread use of such terms as “high-risk” and "low-risk" areas. The 
likelihood of comnlete crop failure in certain parts of the Great Plains is 
mach greater than in areas farther east. But it is difficult to measure these 
differences objectively so that comparisons can be made on a common basis. It 
is difficult, for example, to give even an approximate answer to the question 
as to how the production risks of one type of farming compare with those of 
another, even within the same agricultural area. 


In spite of the difficulties of measurement, decisions are continually 
made on judgments regarding the degree of production risk. Degree of risk is 
involved in the selection of farm enterprises; farmers diversify, choosing 
enterprises so that the combined risk is smaller than the risk of any one 
taken singly. Some types of lending agencies avoid particular areas because 
the risks are considered too high. The better the basis for judgments on the 


degree of risk, the greater is the likelihood that these decisions will be 
made wisely. 


Jeed for better bases to be used in measuring and interpreting the 
risks of farm production arises also in the field of agricultural policy. 
Various arrangements for dealing with risks have evolved as part of the insti- 
tutional structure of agriculture - methods involving elimination of the 
causes of risk, pooling of risks (insurance), and distribution of the residual 


burden of risk-bearings among the different grouns thet have interests in farms. 


These methods need to be appraised. Basic to such appraisal is the research 
and analysis involved in describing, measuring, and interpreting the signifi- 
cence of different kinds of risk situations in agriculture. 


Measuring vroduction risks is equivalent in a rather general sense to 
determining the uncertainty attributable to these risks in the prospective re- 
turn to the resources that comprise an organized farm unit. It is in terms of 
an uncertain and variable income that the impact of risk is realized. There 
are, however, many different sources of production risk. An enumeration of 
the major sources would include low crop yields as a result of weather and 
other natural hazards, livestock losses, property losses from fire and wind- 
storm, and accidents. In this discussion the problem of evaluating risk is 


developed in terms of the crop-production risks that stem from weather and 
associated hazards. 


As e first approximation, these risks may be treated as objective 
characteristics of the physical environment within which the farm enterprise 
is operated. Consequently, factors must be found that will serve as indica- 
tors of the degree of risk associated with a narticular farming area or type- 
of-farming operation. For an analysis of crop-production risks it would be 
desirable to have histories of crop yields for a farming area over a period 
sufficient to reflect the distribution of expected yield levels. This problem 
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could be anoroached in two ways: (1) Average yields for counties or other 
geogravhic areas could be used; and (2) yield histories for individual farms 
could be used when available. Both methods have defects: The use of average 
county yields may fail to disclose significant variations among individual 
farms within the county. Yield histories for individual farms are strongly 
influenced by quality of management, tyve of organization. and other charac- 
teristics of the farm unit. Eut each method will yield tentative conclusions 
that will be of value in interpreting the risks of farm production. 


It should be recognized that research in the field of risk requires not 
only a considerable body of basic factual data, but also cereful attention to 
the concepts and analytical tools for interpretation. Before proceeding with 
the problems of measurement, therefore, brief consideration is given to two 
conceptual questions: (1) The meaning to be attached to the term "production 
risk"; and (2) the entity or unit in terms of which production risks are to be 
measured or evaluated. 


I 


The concent of risk has been the subject of much controversy and re- 
fined definition in the literature of economic theory. For the immediate 
ourvose of measuring and interpreting production risks in agriculture, it is 
unnecessary to define the term with as much vrecision as would be required for 


most theoretical analysis. However, misconceptions that might lead to con- 
fused results should be avoided. 


The essence of risk is found in the fortuitous nature of the outcome of 
a varticular action - in this case, engaging in agricultural production. If 
the outcome is reasonably sure, whether it is adverse or favorable, then the 
action does not involve much risk. If the outcome is highly uncertain, then 
the action involves considerable risk. As the differences involved are a mat- 


ter of degree, they may be stated more exactly in terms of a vrobability dis- 
tribution. 


Many sectors of agriculture have relatively low average production per 
farm. These are sometimes called "low-income" areas. High production risk 
and low average yield, however, although they are frequently associated, are 
sevarate problems. For example, in many of the subsistence-farming sreas, 
yields are low but they are also relatively certain. Nor does high average 
production per farm for an area necessarily mean the absence of high risks. 
Such production may involve considerable risk because the outcome for indi- 
vidual farms may be subject to great uncertainty. 


Customarily, high-risk agriculture and low-risk agriculture are differ 
entieted on the basis of variability of yield from year to year. It should 
be emphasized, however, that high variability, although usually symptomatic 
of high risk, is not in itself a sufficient indicator of degree of risk. 
Amplitude of variation and duration of periods of low and high yield also are 
involved. But variability in yield or output for individual farms does vro- 
vide an evproximate measure of degree of risk when the variability reflects 
vrincivally natural hazards that are unpredictable. Highly variable returns 
are more difficult to interpret when they result to a considerable extent 
from quality of management. 


A further comlication in the concept of vroduction risk arises from 
differences in the institutional setting of agriculture. For example, two 
farms may be subject to the same degree of yield variability but the business 
end financial organization of the one may be such that 1 or 2 years of low 
yields can be regarded merely as a longer-than-average production period. 
Failure to obtain returns for a few years of production inputs, followed by. 
high returns for a few years, need not be regarded as a cause of unusual risk 
under such a vlan of business organization. That which would involve heavy 
risk for a farm business organized to reckon returns on a calendar-year basis 
might be regarded mainly as an added cost of farming arising out of need to 
provide more capital for a given level of output. Similar illustrations of 
reduction of risk through summer fallow, the use of measures to control 
ineects and disease, etc., readily come to mind. Implicit in any measurement 
of variations in production risk among farms by means of generalized indica- 
tors such es yield variability, therefore, is the assumption that farms are 
operated in much the same institutional setting and under similar cultural 
practices. 


With respect to the second question - the entity or unit in terms of 
which production risks are to be measured and evaluated - confusion may arise 
from failure to identify the entity subject to risk. For some vurposes it is 
meaningful to refer to a crop as subject either to high or to low risk in a 
particular region. For one-crop agriculture, this is equivalent to saying 
that agricultural production is subject to high or low risk in the rezion. 
But where diversified farming is practiced, the risks involved in several 
crops may be partly offsetting. Only when the entity subject to risk is de- 
fined broadly enough to cover a unit of economic organization, such as e farm, 
is it possible to make comparisons of production risks among situations which 
involve the greatly varied farming conditions found throughout agriculture. 


A similar problem srises when the entity subject to risk is defined in 
terms of the particular parties who have interests in farms, such as farm 
operators, landlords, or creditors. In certain instances one man's risk is 
enother man's security. Production risk, insofar as it affects a well-secured 
creditor, for example, may be low, despite the fact that the risk for the 
operator is high. Here again the unit to be considered as subject to risk 
must be broader than a particular tyne of participant in the farm business if 
comparisons are to be made among kinds of agriculture which have widely dif- 
ferent kinds of financial organization. 


It is suggested that the most promising solution to these problems is 
to define the entity that is subject to risk as the farm firm. This is mch 
the same concept as the accountant's concept of the "firm" or "tsiness." 
Althouth the "firm" is an abstraction, it has the advantage of permitting 
comparisons among farms engaged in different kinds of farming and among farms 
which have widely differing types of financial organization. This concent 
does not remove the need to consider risks associated with the particular 
agricultural products. Such data are needed to construct an accurate picture 
of the risk situation for the farm firm. Nor does it remove the need to 
study risks in terms of their effect upon particular participants in the farm 
business. This latter question is involved in an interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of production risk. 
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II 
In the foregoing discussion, questions relating to concepts and analyt- 
ical framework appropriate for a study of egricultural risk have been outlined 
rather generally. Consideration must now be given to the empirical problem of 
the techniques and procedure useful for the measurement and evaluation of pro- 
duction risks. 


Empirical evaluation of production risks is rather severely limited by 
evailability of suitable data. There are few data from which one could both 
trace the relative occurrence of unfavorable crop yields or other risks and 
assess the effect of such risks on the functioning of the farm firm. In the 
discussion that follows, illustrations are presented of methods by which two 
different types of data can be utilized in a search for conclusions with re- 
spect to the significance of risk for the farm firm. 


The example of risk analysis that follows is based upon individual 
yield histories for 144 farms in south central and western Kansas - two of the 
major wheat-growing areas of the State. Wheat yields are available for these 
farms for the period 1943-46. This pveriod is much too short to warrant defin- 
itive conclusions, but, because of the rather limited data, the use of a 
longer veriod would have reduced markedly the number of farms that could be 
included in the analysis. Also, as farms had a chance to be included in this 
sample on the basis of whether or not records were kept, they cannot be con- 
sidered a representative sample of the farming area. The data are used here 
principally as an illustration of one type of approach. 


For each farm, the coefficient of variation of wheat yields has been 
computed as an index of yield variability end used to vrovide the baeis for 
classifying the farms by an approximate level of yield risk. All 144 farms 
were distributed among three groups of 48 farms each, based on level of yield 
variability. It is assumed that the 46 farms with least variability were 
subject to somewhat less yield risk than the other two groups, although as it 
is based on such a short period, this conclusion can be only tentative. For 
each group, the average wheat yield, average size of farm, average percentage 
of acreage owned, and several other averages, indicating characteristics of 
these farms, were computed. These are shown in table l. 


In comparson with group I, the sverage level of yield variability in 
group II was almost twice as great, and in group III approximately three 
times as great. What characteristics of farms appear to be associated with 
these rather wide differences in yield variability? 


The data do not furnish convincing evidence of a definite relationshiv 
between farm size and level of yield variability. The difference in both to- 
tal acreage and acres of cropland between the low and the high variability 
groups may suggest that larger farm size is associated with greater variabil- 
ity. It should be noted, however, that even in group I the average size was 
more than 400 acres of cropland. Only 13 percent of the total 144 farms had 
cropland of less than 200 acres; with respect to size therefore the total 
samle is rather homogeneous. The question of the effect that farm size has 
on yield risk is one that should be tested over a much longer period than 
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1943-46 and with groups of farms that include considerably wider size differ- 
ences. 


TABLE 1.- Selected characteristics of 14 Kensas wheat farms after classifica- 
tion into three groups on the basis of coefficient of variation of wheat 
yield for the period 1943-46 1/ 


| Group I | Group II [Group III 
|" Level of yield variability 
stem Inter- 
low | mediate nigh 
| 
Coefficient of variation of wheat | | 
| 16.0 | 28.0 | 47.5 
Totel farm area. ........... Acres | 616.9 | 562.0 | 641.7 
Wheat acreage as a nempenteass of acre- | | | 
age of all grain crops ...... .- Percent | 77.3 ! 77-4 | 79.8 
Wheat yield per acre ........ Bushels! 17.8 17.7 | 15.4 
Acreage owned by farm operator .. - - Percent | 55.9 | 51.1 | 42.4 
Value of real estate owned by farm | 
operator as a percentage of all | | 
real estate operated ........ dow 39.2 | 30.0 
Equity of farm operator... do. 55.9 | | 46.6 
Mortgage as a percentage of seal | | | 
estate owned by farm operator: - «+ + do. | 14.8 | 18.7 | 12.0 
Notes and accounts vayable ss a per- | | | 
centage of working capitel ..... do ! 19.6 | 2&8 ! 21.2 
Percentage of total labor hired .... do. ! 25.2 ! 29.0 ! 31.2 
Percentage of gross farm income from: | | | 
8.0 | 7.8 | 8.0 
(d) other livestock | 30.6 | 32.8 | 31.7 
Amount of gross farm income... .. . Dollars | 11,253 | 11,895 | 11,872 


| 


1/ The individual farm records from which these data have been derived were 
obtained by the Department of Economics, Kensas State College. 


The relative perticivation of farm operator and landlord in the busi- 
ness is reflected by three ratios - the vercentage of acreage owned by the 
operator; the value of real estate owned as a vercentage of the value of all 
real estate operated; and the operator's eauity, defined as net investment in 
the business as a percentage of the total value of working capital end real 
estate managed. Each of these ratios indicates that less participation by the 
farm operetor - and, conversely, more by the nonoperating landlord - in farm 
ownership is associated with grester yield variebility. If this relationship 
can be substantiated in additional enalyses of this sort, it would appear to 
be quite significant. It would lead one to conclude that the relation between 
landlord and tenant is particulerly important when risks are great. 
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The relative use of credit is indicated by two ratios: Amount of mort- 
gage as a percentage of the value of real estate owned, and notes and accounts 
payable as a percentage of working cepital. These ratios are higher in group 
II than in the low- or high-yield variability groups, although the reason for 
this relationship is not apparent. Some significance can probably be attached 
to the fact that the amount of the mortgage is on the average a smaller per- 
centage of the value of operator-owned real estate in group III than in groups 
I and II. It would seem reasonable to expect a somewhat smaller percentage of 
farm cepital to be vrovided by mortgage financing when yield risks are high. 


These three grouns do not differ substantially with respect to type of 
farming as indicated either by sources of gross farm income, or by the percent- 
age that wheat acreage is of total acreage in cereal crops. Average gross in- 
come also is approximately the same for each group. 


The percentage that hired labor is of all labor used increases consist- 
ently with average yield variability level. Farms with high yield variability 
- a presumptive indication of higher risk - upon the besis of this evidence, 


tend to be characterized both by a greater amount of landlord financing and by 
a smaller percentage of family labor. 


There is perhaps some question as to whether the differences in yield 
variability that provide the basis for this classification are not due in con- 
siderable part to differences in quality of management rather than to netural 
hazards. Although the data do not furnish a direct answer to this question, 
the fact that average gross farm income is approximately equivalent for the 
three groups would seem to indicate that quality of management did not differ 
greatly among the grouvs. 


An analysis of this type yields conclusions that are extremely tenta- 
tive, but which may be of considerable value in suggesting further research. 
It would be useful to pursue this work further with a more adequate sample of 
farms and with data that provide a basis for estimating differences in yield 
variability of farms over a 10-year period or longer. 


III 


Because a larger volume of agricultural data is available on a county 
than on an individual farm basis, it is vossidle to study by means of these 
data aspects of production risks that cannot be studied at present with the 
data that is available on individual farms. Some vossible uses of county data 
are illustrated here by means of estimates prepared for four Kansas counties. 
As intervretive data are available only in the form of estimates for a limited 
number of counties, the counties used are not those that would have been 
selected if data had been available for all counties in Kansas. These four 
counties, however, are adequate to illustrate an approach to, and some of the 
problems encountered in, the measurement and interpretation of production 


risks. Decatur, Lincoln, Logan, and Marshall counties are used for illustra- 
tive purposes. 


The first task is to array these counties from high to low according to 
degree of production risks. One possible basis is to use the crop-insurance 
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rate for wheat of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation expressed as a per- 
centage of 75-percent coverage of average yield. Another is the average per- 
centage of wheat acreage abandoned in the period 1926-42. A third is based 

directly on census data; total harvested acreage is computed as a vercentage 
of total croplend (excluding plowable pasture) in terms of an average of the 


five census years 1924, 1929, 1934, 1939, and 1944. The results of these 
three methods are included in table 2. 


By all three measures Logan County ranks highest and Marshall County 
lowest in production risks. The fact that all three of these measures place 


the counties in the same order is the only significant point of the tabulation. 


No claim can be made that these data measure absolute differences in produc- 
tion risks among the four counties. They are used in further comparisons only 
to array the four counties from the viewpoint of production risks. 


One important area in which differences in production risks might be 
expected to have an effect is the financial organization of farming. The term 
"financial organization of farming" is used here in a very broad sense to in- 
clude all financial arrangements associated with the control of resources 
represented by e farm. But because these financial arrangements are likely to 
reflect differences in the nature of farms as units of economic organization, 
the four counties should be compared first with respect to certein basic indi- 


cators of the nature of the farming business. Selected comparisons are shown 
in table 2. 


These data illustrate one of the problems in the interpretation of dif- 
ferences emong counties in production risks. Average asset size of farm is 
reasonably comparable, but asset and vroduct composition vary somewhat from 
county to county. More detailed comparisons would reveal still other differ- 
ences. Any interpretation of the relationships of differences in production 
risks to financial organization of farming, therefore, needs to take account 
of possible influences of differences in the business organization of farming 
on its financial organization. 


Interpretation of data relating to financial organization of farming in 
the light of differences in production risks should take account also of dif- 
ferences in financial experience that immediately preceded the date for which 
the data are compared. As comparisons can be made for 1940 only, differences 
in financial experience for the decade 1930-40 are pertinent. The reduction 
in the value of physical assets from 1939 to 1940 was 57 percent for Logan 
County and 52 percent for Decatur County, as compared with 43 percent for 
Lincoln County and 46 percent for Marshall County. Although these differences 


are not extreme they doubtless exert some influence on the equity and debt 
picture for 1940. 


One basis for comparison of financial organization of agriculture in 
the four counties in 1940 is the estimated distribution of total assets among 
farm operators, landlords, and creditors. These estimates are included in 
table 3. Differences are mainly in the operator and creditor interests. 
These are pertly a reflection of the difference in 1940 in the retio of non- 
real-estate loans to non-real-estate assets, as the compsrative data in table 
3 indicate. An important question is whether there is any long-run tendency 
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from total cropland. 


excluded 


1929, 1934, 1939. and 1944. Plowable pasture is excl 


for overators to furnish less of the capital in agriculture where risks ere 
relatively high. County differences shown here are consistent with the tenta- 
tive conclusion from the individual farm data thet the overator's interest in 
the farm business tended to decline in situations which involve greater risk. 
Data for these counties alone, however, are insufficient to enswer this ques- 
tion because heavy crop failures in the middle thirties may have resulted in 
such an accumulation of debt that 1940 relationships may be distorted as indi- 
cators of longer run tendencies. Data are needed for a number of cross-section 
comparisons to test for evidence on this question. 


Because different mortgage lenders apparently adopt different loan pol- 
icies in regard to agriculture that is subject to high production risks, data 
relating to mortgage credit in these four counties offer another basis for in- 
terpreting the significance of variations in production risks. Selected items 
for 1940 are compared in table 3. 


Debt frequency was higher in the two counties that are subject to 
greatest vroduction risks, but mortgage debt was higher in relation to the 
value of mortgeged farms in Lincoln and Marshall Counties (which are lower- 
risk counties than Decatur County. A vart of the difference in lender distri- 
bution undoubtedly reflects the heavy refinancing of privately held loans in 
Logan and Decatur Counties, but it seems probable that differences of the same 
kind but of lesser degree might be found in other periods that were not 
effected by the debt difficulties of the 1930's. 


Important aspects of the financial organization of agriculture, when 
that term is used broadly, are the rental arrangements by which operetors con- 
trol farm land. It seems probable that these arrangements might be less sub- 
ject to depression influence than would those relating to debts. Data for 
1940 pertaining to the importance of the part-owner tyne of farm business and 
to methods of rental in the case of tenant-operated farms are summarized in 
table 3. 


One possible result of high vroduction risk may be a tendency for farm 
operators to limit their risks by renting land rather than by owning it sub- 
ject to ea mortgage. It is possible also that in agriculture which is subject 
to high production risks, the terms of rental contracts tend to plece more of 
the risk on nonoverating owners through share rental arrangements. 


Data such as those summarized are intended mainly to illustrate some 
nossibilities for research in which differences in production risks are re- 
lated to other significant aspects of agriculture. Materials like these obvi- 
ously are not adequate to establish definitive causal relationships. Still, 
they are useful in the prehypothesis stage of research when the immortant 
problem is to choose from among many possible lines of investigation those 
that are most promising. Suggestions of relationshins thet emerge from com- 
parisons bageed on county data can then be pursued further by more intensive 
research techniques. Moreover, because of the lack of adequate individual 
farm data covering long veriods or wide areas, county data often vrovide the 
only feasible basis for some kinds of comparisons. They need to be used with 
great caution, however, because of the well-known tendency of averages to 
conceal relationshins. 
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Although both individual farm and area date such as those illustrated, 
are helpful in the preliminary measurement and interpretation of agricultural 
production risks, neither approach makes maximum use of all of the pertinent 
information. For this reason elone a third approach which uses data from el) 
sources to develop individual farm "models" both for cross-section and for 
time series comperisons should yield additional results that cannot be obtained 
by direct analysis of either individual farm or area data. This approach in- 
volves development of estimates pertaining to farm modele which can be used to 
Gescribe certain tynes and sizes of farms as of particular dates. All sources 
of data can be utilized to meke these models as representative as possible of 
realistic farms viewed as going concerns. These models then can be used as a 
basis for further enalysie by assuming specific values for prices, yields, 
costs, and other economic changes that presumably are important causes of vari- 
ations in the risks that confront the farm firm. 


An approach of this kind is useful, first, to measure the potential in- 
come and other effects of varying combinations of economic change that may 
face the farm firm at some time in the future. Historical deta for groups of 
farme can be utilized in testing assumed future economic changes for reason- 
ableness, thus permitting the use of such deta to give added realism to the 
analyses. The analyses would tend to be more realistic, also, beceuse an op- 
portunity would te provided for studying income and other effects of economic 
change in a frame of reference involving both offsetting and cumuletive ten- 
dencies within the structure of the farm business. This aspect of the approach 
is particularly important in any attempt to evaluate different causes of risks 
in relation to the totality of operating conditions confronting the farm firm. 


A second use of such cross-section end time-series models would be to 
evaluate verious methods for dealing with risks. Data dealing with stabiliza- 
tion of yields by cultural practices, for example, could be used to evaluate 
the over-all effectiveness of these practices in reducing the economic hazards 
of farming. Potentialities for dealing with risks by such measures as holding 
physical inventories, building up financial reserves, and provision of insur- 
ance and special financing facilities, could be tested against time-series 
models for different types and sizes of farms. 


In addition to permitting more effective use of the available data, 
this apvroach is important in its disciplinary effect upon the research worker. 
It places upnon him the responsibility of evaluating the several srrangements 
for dealing with riske against the background of an operating farm business in 
which secondary and collateral effects cannot be so easily overlooked. It 
seems likely that any loss of realism resulting from the departure from spe- 
cific date for actual farms would be more than offset by the added realism in- 
troduced by the ability to develop models that would be more suitable for 
economic analysis than those now available. 
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THE ROLE OF FARM REAL ESTATE CREDIT IN THE CAPITAL 
STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE 


Donald C. Horton 1/ 


Real estate credit varies widely in importance in the capital structure 
of agriculture. In some regions it is very low in relation to total value of 
real estate; in other regions such credit provides a substantial part of the 
capital invested in real estate. But satisfactory explanations of these dif- 
ferences are not always apparent. For example, real estate credit sometimes 
is high in relation to the value of real estate in areas in which the agricul- 
ture does not appear to provide better than average security for loans. On 
the other hand, such credit is low in relation to the value of real estate in 
areas in which greater than average asset requirementsper farm suggest greater 
need for borrowed capital. 


This paper presents a comparison of examples of differences in the 
nature of the agriculture that are associated with differences in the impor- 
tance of real estate credit in its capital structure.2/ The examles which 
are based on data for individual counties and groups of counties, bring out 
these comparisons more sharply than is possible with regional data. An attemt 
is made to discover reasons for differences or lack of differences in the per- 
centage relationships of real estate credit to total real estate assets. From 
the several comparisons it is also possible to obtain some additional insight 
into the more basic question of the distinctive functions performed by farm 
real estate credit in the financing of agriculture. 


Comparison I: A Southern Wisconsin and an Eastern Texas County 


Data are first presented for two counties that represent extremes with 
respect to the ratio of real estate debt to real estate assets in 1940.3/ In 
one county, a mixed dairy and Corn Belt county in southern Wisconsin, the 
ratio was 34 percent. In the other, a county inthe post oak region of eastern 
Texas, the ratio was 5 percent. Comparative data are shown in table l. 


A part of the explanation of the wide difference in ratios of real es- 
tate credit to real estate assets may be found in the different financial 
experiences of the two counties in the decade of the 1930's. The mere fact 
that assets fell in value by 25 percent in the Wisconsin county, as compared 
with an increase of 11 percent in the Texas county, could produce different 
debt-to-value ratios in 1940 even if debt had changed in the same direction as 
had values in both counties during the 1930's. Changes in debt usually lag 


1/ Agricultural Economist, BAE. 

2/ The data used here were developed in a cooperative research project of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc. 

3/ The year 1940 is the latest date for which data are available on which 
to estimate total farm-mortgage debt for selected counties. These two coun- 
ties represent the extremes in a sample of 108 counties for which estimates 
were prepared. 
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TABLE 1.- Comparison of economic characteristics of agriculture 
in two selected counties 1/ 


Item |Wisconsin| Texas in 
county county ast 
Real estate debt as a percentage of real estate ere 
assets. see eee eee © 6Percent 4 5 mo: 
Average value of physical assets per farm ... Dollars | 14,584 2,073 co’ 
Distribution of total value of agricultural co: 
assets: ag 
Non-real-estate assets. do Ww 22 th 
Cropland (excluding plowable sestene) as a we 
percentage of total acreage ...++ + +e-s do | 49 18 tk 
Value of farmers' dwellings as a percentage of 
total value of farm real estate in 1930 ... do 18 29 
Distribution of total value of product in 1939: w) 
Seles of crops and livestock .....++-.-. do | 36 32 0: 
Sales of dairy producte «+. +++ «sees do 50 3 i 
Sales of poultry, poultry products and other t 
miscellaneous products +++ do 5 5 k 
Farm products consumed by the farm household do 9 60 
Off-farm work per farm operator in 1939 .... Days 13 79 
Change in value of physical assets, 1530-40 .. Percent 25 11 
Nonoperator interest in physical assets ... . do 53 | 28 
1 
1/ Estimates are for 1940 unless otherwise specified. ( 


behind changes in value.4/ But, as may be seen from comparisons presented 
later, the importance of real estate debt varies widely even when asset 
change in the 1930's is approximately equal. 


Aside from the influence of wide differences in asset change in the 
1930's, most of the reasons for the difference in debt ratios suggested by 
the data can be fitted into a “market” or supply-and-demand framework. The 
larger average asset size of farms (physical assets) in the Wisconsin county 
suggests that more outside capital (capital in addition to that of the oper- 
ator) is required by farms in that county. In fact, nonoperators had a 53- 
percent interest in the entire assets of the Wisconsin county farms as 
compared with a 28-percent interest in the entire assets of the farme in the 
eastern Texas county. Some part of thie larger amount of outside capital 
would be expected to take the form of loan capital secured by real estate. 


4/ From a study of the entire 108 counties, it appears that the ratio of 
real estate debt to real estate assets in 1940 tended to vary directly with 
the extent of asset deflation in the 1930's. 
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This greater demand for outside capital in the Wisconsin county, therefore, 
partly explains the higher real estate debt in that county.5/ 


Reasons also are suggested as to why the supply of real estate credit 
in the Texas county might be less plentiful in relation to total real estate 
assets. To begin with, real estate loans may have offered less attraction for 
lenders because a lower proportion of the land in the Texas county was in 
cropland and a larger proportion of the real estate was in dwellings. Further- 
more, 60 percent of the total value of product of the farme in the Texas 
county was accounted for by products consumed by the farm household. Home 
consumption of farm products might be considered by a lender as a charge 
against the products of the farm that would be met before anything was left 
for sale to meet debt service charges. Finally, the average farm operator in 
that county worked 79 days off the farm in 1939 as compared with 13 days in 
the Wisconsin county. The amount of off-farm income for a particular farm 
would depend heavily on the personal characteristics of the operator rather 
than on the characteristics of the farm as an income-yielding property. 


Ho extended analysis is required, therefore, to find a number of reasons 
why real estate credit might bulk much larger in the capital structure of the 
one county than in the other. Thie comparison of extremes is useful, mainly 
in suggesting an analytical approach which may throw light on differences in 
the importance of real estate credit in the capital structures of different 
kinds of agriculture for which the reasons are lees obvious. 


Comparison II; A Southern Wisconsin and a North Central Oklahomg County 


Reasons for wide differences in the importance of real estate credit in 
the capital structure of farms are less obvious when the southern Wisconsin 
dairy-corn county is compared with a cash grain (wheat) county in north central 
Oklahoma. Comparative data are shown in table 2. 


These two counties were comparable with respect to financial experience 
in the 1930's so that the special influence of this factor on the level of 
real estate debt in relation to real estate assets can be ignored in the com 
parison. Furthermore, the substantial equality between these two counties 
with respect to average physical assets per farm tends to equalize the demand 
for outside capital (combined landlord and creditor investment). In fact, the 
combined nonoperating landlord and creditor interests in total assets (both 
real estate and non-real-estate) amounted to 53 percent in both counties. 


The low ratio of real estate debt to real estate assets in the Oklahoma 
county (16 percent) probably reflects a tendency for outside capital to flow 
to farms in that county to a relatively greater extent through the channel of 
direct equity investment by nonoperators than through loans secured by real 
estate. An explanation of the difference in debt-to-value ratios for these 
two counties, therefore, requires a search for differences that would explain 
why such a high proportion of the outside investment is in real estate loans 


5/ The question as to why this demand was met so largely by loan capital 
secured by real estate rather than by equity capital provided by nonoperating 
landlords is deferred to a later point in the discussion. 


TABLE 2.- Comparison of economic characteristics of the agriculture in two 
selected counties 1/ 


lWisconein Oklahoma 
Item county county 
Real estate debt as a percentage of real 
Average value of physical assets per 
Distribution of total value of shochead assets: 
Buildings do 33 11 
Non-real-estate assets + + sees do 20 
Cropland (excluding plowable seobeve) as a 
percentage of total acreage .....-+.+--s do | 49 66 
Value of farmers' dwellings as a percentage of 
total value of farm real estate in 1930... do 18 8 
Distribution of total value of products in 
1939: 
Sales of crops and livestock ....... do 36 80 
Seles of dairy products do 50 8 
Sales of poultry, poultry products ent 
other miscellaneous products ..... « do 5 5 
Farm products consumed by the farm household do 3 7 
Off-farm work per farm operator in 1939 .... Days 13 32 
Change in value of physical assets, 1930-40 .. Percent -25 -21 
Nonoperator interest in physical assets... . do 53 53 


1/ Estimates are for 1940 unless otherwise specified. 


in the Wisconsin county, and why such a high proportion is in direct equity 
investment by landlords in the Oklahoma county. 


Like all market phenomena in which the relative strength of different 
supply and demand forces determine the final result, the capital market phe- 
nomena illustrated by these two counties do not lend themselves to a single 
simple explanation. For example, the agriculture in the Oklahoma county ex- 
hibits some characteristics that might make it even more attractive to real 
estate lenders than the agriculture in the Wisconsin county. Value of land 
in that county was equal to 86 percent of total value of real estate as com 
pared with 50 percent in the Wisconsin county. If, as is often stated, 
lenders tend to look askance at farm buildings as real estate security, then 
they would seem to prefer as security the kind of assets found in the Okla- 
homa county to those in the Wisconsin county. But the demand for real estate 
loans in the Oklehoma county would be influenced also by the willingness of 
nonoperators to invest directly in farms. It is probable that some of the 
same characteristice of the agriculture that make farme attractive as secu- 
rity for loans make them even more attractive as outright investments for 
nonoperatorse. Accordingly, the low real estate debt in the Oklahoma county 
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may reflect mainly the presence of an alternative source of capital - direct 
investment by landlords - which reduces the need for real estate credit. 


The same analysis may explain why investment in farms by landlords was 
low in the Wisconsin county. The high proportion of real estate assets in the 
form of buildings and the high proportion of residence value included in total 
real estate value, means that maintenance of the capital assets represented by 
a farm depends heavily on the operator's constant care of these assets. Fur- 
thermore, with a high proportion of the farming operations concerned with vro- 
ducing dairy products, returns from the farm probably would depend heavily on 
day-to-day management by the operator. Individual farms thus might be “high- 
risk" investments for an absentee landlord, even though dairy farming in 
general might be regarded as subject to relatively low price and yield risks. 


Thus both need for outside capital (demand) and lack of landlord in- 
vestment (supply) may be involved in the high debt-to-value ratio in the 
Wisconsin county. But from what sources do real estate loans come in this 
county? The data for the two counties shown in table 3 indicate that the term 
“real estate credit" may apply to quite different kinds of canital sources in 
the two counties. 


TABLE 3.- Sources of outstanding real estate loans in two selected 
counties, 1940 


. |WAsconsin| Oklehoma 
ercentage o fe) e y: county | county 
Federal land bank and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 26 31 
Insurance and mortgage investment companies ....+ s+ -» 3 % 
Commercial and savings banks + + @ 12 12 
Individuals and miscellaneous lenders . ... ++ + «© « « | 59 19 


There is little difference between the counties with respect to the im- 
portance of the land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation as 
sources of real estate credit. But insurance and mortgage investment companies 
(mainly insurance companies) made few loans in the Wisconsin county whereas 
they loaned more heavily in the Oklahoma county. Banks were of about the same 
importance as suppliers of real estate credit in both counties. But individ- 
uals and other miscellaneous lenders (mainly individuals) held almost 60 per- 
cent of the farm-mortgage loans in the Wisconsin county, as compared with less 
than 20 percent in the Oklahoma county. In the Oklahoma county, nonoperators 
apparently invested in farms to a greater extent by outright ownership, whereas 
in the Wisconsin county they invested to a greater extent in farm mortgages.6/ 


6/ Loans of lenders other than individuals and miscellaneous lenders were 
equal to 14 percent of real estate assets in the Wisconsin county and 13 per- 
cent in the Oklahoma county. The difference between the debt-to-value ratios 
for the two counties (34 as compared with 16 percent) thus reflects mainly the 
greater importance of individuals as lenders in the Wisconsin county. In the 


Oklahoma county, individuals apparently invested more heavily as nonoperating 
owners. 


= 
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The higher debt-to-value ratio in the Wisconsin county can be inter- 
preted also as a long-run adaptation of the capital structure of farming which 
shifts more of the function of uncertainty bearing to operators, who are in a 
position through day-to-day management of dairy farms to minimize the losses 
that can be very great under voor management of such farms. On the other hand, 
the causes of poor returns on a wheat farm, such as in the Oklahoma county, 
are more likely to be low prices or low yields, which can be dealt with only 
to a limited extent by day-to-day management policies. An operating owner may 
be in little better position to minimize such losses than a nonoperator. Hence 
differences in the relative importance of real estate loans and nonoverator 
equities in the capital structure of the two counties may represent long-run 
adaptations by which financial responsibility is related to ability to deal 
with causes of low returns to the business. 


One suggestion that emerges from the two comparisons is that the role 
played by mortgage credit in the canital structure of agriculture cannot be 
adequately understood without taking into account a large number of factors 
that operate either on the entire supply or the entire demand situation for 
capital in farming. In the second illustration the importance of real estate 
credit appears to be related to the extent to which nonoperating equity in- 
vestore are willing to own farm real estate. 


Comparison III: An Bast Central Illinois and a Northeastern Ohio County 


The two foregoing comparisons have illustrated some of the “cavital- 
market" forces which avvarently interact to produce wide differences in the 
extent to which real estate credit is used to finance agricultural assets. 

The comparison shown in table 4 illustrates a situation in which about the 
same ratio of real estate debt to real estate assets obtains in areas in which 
widely different kinds of agriculture are found. For this purpose, data for a 
large-scale cash-grain county in east central Illinois and a small-scale dairy 
county in northeastern Ohio are used. 


Financial experiences of these two counties were comparable in the 
1930's but the average amount of physical assets per farm in the Illinois 
county was about five times that for the Ohio county. The difference in aver- 
age asset size per farm would be expected to result in greater use of non- 
operator capital in the Illinois county. Landlord and creditor interests in 
all assets in the Illinois county (including non-real-estate assets) were al- 
most 70 percent of total assets as compared with less than 30 percent in the 
Ohio county. It seems probable that the great difference in the proportion of 
total capital in these two counties that is represented by outside interests 
could be explained largely in terms of differences in asset requirements per 
farm. 


But why was real estate debt no higher in relation to real estate assets 
in the large-farm Illinois county than in the small-farm Ohio county? A par- 
ticular conjuncture of supply and demand situations may provide a part of the 
explanation. The moderate debt-to-value ratio for the Illinois county prob- 
ably reflects the willingness of nonoperators to invest heavily in the real 
estate of that county by outright ownership. Both the asset and product 
characteristics of the agriculture would appear to be conducive to such 
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investment. The Ohio county, on the other hand, requires less outside capital 
per farm, but the asset and product characteristics of the agriculture would 
not seem to be conducive to much equity investment by nonoperators. The 
"demand" for outside capital is small, but reasons are not difficult to find 
why the “supply” of equity cavital from the outside is also small. Thus, de- 
spite the fact that the Ohio county may offer less satisfactory security for 
real estate loans than does the Illinois county, real estate loans in the Ohio 


county still run as high in relation to real estate assets as in the Illinois 
county. 


Real estate creditors in the two counties may perform somewhat different 
functions in the financing process. About 88 percent of the total real estate 
loans in the Illinois county were held by the land banks, the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corvoration, and insurance and mortgage-investment companies. In the 
Ohio county these lenders held less than 30 percent of the total farm-mortgage 
loans. Local lenders, particularly individuals, held very few loans in the 
Illinois county and about 70 percent of the total in the Ohio county. Indi- 
viduals apparently invested heavily as nonoperating owners of real estate in 
the Illinois county and as mortgage holders in the Ohio county. This may 
partly explain the fact that total real estate loans were as little as 17 per- 


cent of real estate assets in the Illinois county and as much as 17 percent in 
the Ohio county. 


The three comparisons given do not provide a simple formula to explain 
variations in the importance of real estate credit in the capital structure of 
farms. Their usefulness lies more in indicating the probable nature of the 
supply and demand forces operating in the agricultural capital market that re- 
sult in wide variations in the ratio of real estate debt to real estate assets. 
The demand for real estate credit avpears to be a part of the total demand for 
outside capital, which in turn is related to total asset requirements per farm. 
The proportions of the outside investment in farm real estate in the forms of 
real estate ownership by nonoperators and real estate loans apparently are re- 
lated to differences in asset and product characteristics of farms. The mort- 
gage contract, which shifts uncertainty bearing to the real estate owner, 
avpears to permit substantial outside investment in some kinds of agriculture 
that are not well suited to absentee ownership. 


Relation of real estate credit to total real estate assets thus appears 
to depend on both the proportion of total farm capital that must be furnished 
by outside investors and the willingness of nonoperators to invest directly in 
farms. Real estate credit appears to run high in relation to real estate 
assets in situations in which a combination of inability of operators and un- 
willingness of nonoperators to provide equity capital leaves a wide “gav" be- 
tween total asset requirements per farm and combined equity investments of 
operators and nonoperators per farm. Although some progress can be made in 
explaining the widely different importance of real estate credit in the capital 
structures of different kinds of agriculture by identifying the major forces of 
supply and demand that influence the size of this "gap," measurement of the 


relative strength of these several forces involves more complete data than are 
now available. 


- 


TABLE 4.- Comparison of economic characteristics of the agriculture in 
two selected counties 1/ 


| 1114note | Ohio 
Item 
county county 


Real estate debt as a percentage of real 
Average value of physical per fare Dollars 


17 17 
28,543 5,652 


Distribution of total value of physical 
assets: 
Non-real-estate assets . . do 16 24 
Cropland (excluding plowable as | 
percentage of total acreage .-...-. do 82 41 
Value of farmers' dwellings as a percentage of 
total value of farm real estate in 1930... do | 7 | 29 
Distribution of total value of product in | 
in 1939: 
Sales of crops and livestock ...+.+s4e6-s. do | 87 33 
Sales of dairy products... <% do | 4 37 
Sales of poultry, poultry 
other miecellaneous products ...... do 3 11 
Farm products consumed by the farm 
household ....... do | 6 19 
Off-farm work per farm ‘a Daye | 21 86 
Change in value of physical assets, 1930-40... Percent | -11 -13 
Nonoperator interest in physical assets... . do 69 29 


1/ Estimates are for 1940 unless otherwise ‘specified. 


Comparison of Groups of Counties 


Because the results heretofore presented are based on only a limited 
number of counties, it is poseible that the relationships could be accidental 
and, therefore, not a valid basis for generalizations. For thie reason, it 
is desirable to test the results with a larger group of counties that were not 
selected specifically to study the problem of variations in the importance of 
real estate credit in farm-capital structures. For this purpose, selected 
tabulations based on a sample of 108 counties are used.7/ The location of 
these counties is shown in figure l. 


72/ These counties were selected from a limited group of countiee for which 
survey and other data permitted estimates of the several items. Although the 
major areas and kinds of farming are represented, no claim can be made for a 
representative sample of agriculture in the United States. 
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In table 5, data relating to asset and product characteristics of agri- 
culture are shown for the high and the low 36 counties when the entire 108- 
county sample is arrayed by percentage of farms under mortgage.8/ The high 
group is characterized by high real estate debt associated principally with a 
high proportion of the farms under mortgage.9/ The ratio of debt to value of 
all farms is 22 percent for the high group and 14 percent for the low group. 
The ratio of mortgage debt to the value of mortgaged farms, however, is only 
moderately higher in the high 36-county group - 41 percent as compared with 37 
percent in the low 36 counties. 


In this comparison, high real estate debt is associated with high aver- 
age assets per farm, high percentage of acreage in cropland, low percentage of 
product consumed by the farm family, and lower than average off-farm work by 
the operator. Although these percentages are averages of 36 counties, they 


XUM 


8/ To neutralize the influence of differences between the two groups of 
counties in financial experience in the 1930's the sample is stratified by as- 
set deflation in the 1930's so that the average percentage change in assets is 
approximately equal for the two groups of counties. In these comparisons each 
county is given equal weight in all of the averages, except average physical 
assets per farm which is weighted by the number of farms. 

9/ A tabulation based on debt frequency is used here, and one based on ratio 
of debt to value of mortgaged farms is used later, because each tabulation em- 
phasizes different factors influencing the level of real estate debt in rela- 
tion to real estate assets. 
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appear to be consistent with the capital market analysis applied to the three 


pairs of counties previously discussed. 


It appears that more outside capital 


is required on the average in the high group than in the low group, but the 
difference in asset and product characteristics is not great enough to permit 
direct equity investment by nonoperators to meet the added asset requirements 


for the high groun. 


Interests of landlords in total assets are estimated at 


28 percent for the low group and 30 percent for the high group, thus suggest- 
ing that landlords did not step in to fill the gap in capital supply for the 
counties containing farms with the greater asset requirements. 


TABLE 5.- Comparison of economic characteristics of the agriculture in the 


high and low 36 of 108 counties when arrayed by vercentage of farms 


under mortgage in 1949 1/ 


High | Low 
| counties +sount les 
Mortgaged farms as a percentage of all | | 
Real estate debt as a paseaings of the value | | 
of mortgaged farms ..... ‘ do 41 | 37 
Real estate debt as a percentage che | 
of all farms. . do =| 14 
Average value of per farn Dollars | 11,967 5,255 
Distribution of total value of vhysical | 
assets: | | 
Land . Percent | 55 | 52 
Buildings do | 22 
Non-real-estate assets . do 23. 26 
Cropland (excluding plowable as 
percentage of total acreage ... do | 4g | 28 
Value of farmers' dwellings as a oapeushens of | 
totel value of farm real estate in 1930 do | 14 | 17 
Distribution of total value of product in —_— | 
Sales of crops and livestock ...... do | 69 | 60 
Seles of dairy vroducts .... ° do 14 10 
Sales of poultry, poultry ont | 
other miscellaneous products. . do 6 | 6 
Farm products consumed by the farm housdhelé do | 11 | 2h 
Off-farm work per farm operator in 1939 . Days | 32 «| 39 
Change in value of physical assets, 1930-40 .. Percent | a af? 
Nonoperator interest in physical assets .. do | 55 | 48 


1] Estimates are for 1940 unless otherwise specified. 


2/ Basis for array of counties. 


A somewhat different comparison can be made by grouning the 108 coun- 
ties so that differences in the importance of real estate creditin the cavital 
structure are associated more with differences in the ratio of mortgage debt 
to the value of mortgaged farms and less with differences in debt frequency. 
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In table 6, data are shown for the high and the low 36 counties in an array of 
the 108 counties by ratio of mortgage debt to the value of mortgaged farms. 


TABLE 6.- Comparison of the economic characteristics of the agriculture 
in the high and low 36 of 108 counties when arrayed by ratio of real 
estate debt to value of mortgaged farms in 1940 1/ 


| High Low 
Item | 36 36 
counties “counties 
Mortgaged farms as a percentage of all farms . . Percent 46 4O 
Real estate debt as a percentage of the 
value of mortgaged farms 2/ .. +++ do 48 32 
Real estate debt as a ee © of the value 


Average value of vhysical assets per fom - « « Dollars 8,913 8,391 
Distribution of total value of dbewws assets: 


| 
| 
| 


. Percent 45 60 
Buildings ... — do 27 19 
Non-real-estate ee ee eee do 28 21 
Cropland (excluding plowable gaature) as a 
percentage of total acreage do 47 33 
Value of farmers' dwellings as a percentage of 
total value of farm real estate in 1930 ... do 18 14 
Distribution of total value of product in 1939: 
Sales of crops and livestock .....e-s-s do 59 67 
Sales of dairy products do 20 8 
Sales of poultry, poultry products and 
other miscellaneous products ......-. do 7 6 
Farm products consumed by the farm household do 14 19 
Off-farm work per farm operator in 1939 .... Days 26 45 
Change in value of physical assets, 1930-40 .. Percent -26 -20 
Nonoperator interest in physical assets .... do 4? 49 


ViiM 


1/ Estimates are for 1940 unless otherwise specified. 
2/ Basis for array of counties. 


In this case, the difference in average asset size is small but the 
high group has asset and product characteristics that would seem to be dis- 
tinctly less favorable for direct investment by nonoperators. The difference 
between the two groups of counties may be more in the factors that influence 
attractiveness of the agriculture for nonoperating equity investment than in 
those that influence total demand for outside capital. 


In the two preceding tables the emphasis has been on the differences in 
the ratio of real estate debt to total real estate assets. In table 7, the 
counties are grouped according to the distribution of the outside interest in 
real estate assets between creditors and nonoperating owners. The creditor 
interest in real estate was equal to more than half of the total outside in- 


terest in real estate in the high 276 counties and about a fourth in the low 36 
counties. 
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TABLE 7.- Comparison of the economic characteristics of the agriculture 
in the high and lOw 36 of 108 counties when arrayed by the ratio of 
creditor to total outside interest in real estate in 1940 1/ 


High Low 
Item 36 36 
counties | counties 
Creditor interest in real estate as a percentage 
of total outside interest in real estate 2/ . . Percent 51 | 26 
Mortgaged farms as a percentage of all farms .. do 47 37 
Real estate debt as a percentage of the value 
of mortgaged farms do 45 35 
Real estate debt as a vercentage of the value of 
Average value of vhysical assets per farm... . Dollars | 8,027 9,169 
Distribution of total assets: 
land « « « » 42 60 
do 30 17 
Non-real-estate assets .. +++ eee do 28 23 
Cropland (excluding plowable pasture) as a 
percentage of total acreage ..... =. do 45 36 
Value of farmers' dwellings as a percentage 
total value of farm real estate in 1930 .... do 21 12 
Distribution of total value of product in rapa 
Sales of crops and livestock ..... °° do | 51 73 
Sales of dairy products ..... do | 25 6 
Sales of voultry, poultry products -_ 
other miscellaneous products ...+.+ +. do 8 5 
Farm products consumed by the farm household .. do 17 16 
Off-farm work ver farm operator in 1939 ..... Days 40 4 
Change in value of physical assets, 1930-40 . . . Percent -2 -20 
Nonoperator interest in physical assets ..... do 4 56 


1/ Estimates are for 1940 unless otherwise specified. 
2/ Basis for array of counties. 


The two groups of counties differ in regard to the other indices of the 
importance of real estate credit. Differences in average physical assets per 
farm are moderate, but the nonoperator interest in total assets is definitely 
lower in the high 36 counties (44 percent) than in the low 36 counties (56 
percent). It is possible that the asset and product characteristics of the 
agriculture in the high 36-county group were so unfavorable for nonoperator 
equity investment that the asset requirements of farming were met not only by 
higher creditor investment but also by higher operator investment. Moderate 
amounts of creditor investment often are found in agriculture that attracts 
very little nonoperator equity investment. Asset and vroduct characteristics 
of such agriculture may be so unfavorable also for creditor investment that 


operators find it necessary to furnish a higher than average proportion of 
the capital requirements. 
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General Observations 


The illustrations of the relation of real estate debt to real estate 
assets afford some help in developing a framework of reference within which to 
consider the broader question of the distinctive functions of real estate 
credit in farm finance. Demand for such credit needs to be considered as one 
part of the total demand for capital to finance agricultural assets. Total 
demand for outside capital is likely to be closely related to total asset re- 
quirements per farm, which in turn tend to reflect the size of business unit 
best adapted to the particular kind of farming. The proportions of the out- 
side capital that are supplied by nonoperating owners and by real estate 
creditors are likely to reflect differences in the internal characteristics of 
farm businesses that influence their attractiveness as equity investments by 
nonoperators. Accordingly, the extent to which real estate credit is used to 
finance real estate assets is likely to reflect variations in asset and prod- 
uct characteristics of agriculture that influence not only total amount of 


outside capital needed but also the proportion of that amount that nonoperat- 
ing owners will furnish. 


In terms of the framework described real estate debt might be expected 
to run highest in relation to real estate assets (ignoring differences in pre- 
vious financial experience) in kinds of agriculture in which not only average 
asset requirements per farm are high but also the nature of assets and prod- 
ucts preclude any large volume of nonoperator equity investment. This 
description fits fairly well the areas in which larger than average farm 
businesses are engaged in dairy and general farming. Real estate assets would 
be expected to be financed to an even greater extent with real estate credit 
in such agriculture than in that characterized by larger farm businesses en- 
gaged in production of cash grain. Agriculture that tends to run to small 
farm businesses would be expected to use relatively little real estate credit 
because little outside capital in any form would be required. 


The analysis presented in this paper has not considered agriculture 
that is organized on a corporate basis (or its economic equivalent). But even 
in the case of this type of farm business organization it provides a part of 
the framework of reference needed to explain why in a number of counties that 
have very large average assets per farm, and aleo farms with internal charac- 
teristics that would seem to discourage equity investment by nonoperators, 
nonoperator investment nevertheless is high and real estate credit low. In 
these counties, which include some of the large-scale range-livestock coun- 
ties, the business organization of farming may become adjusted so that outside 
equity investment is feasible. One way of making the adjustment may be to 
separate the day-to-day management function from the canital-supply function 
as is done in the large manager-operated farms. Farms organized on such a 
basis are able to attract outside equity investment, even though the internal 
economic characteristics of the farms may require day-to-day management to as 
great an extent as that found where real estate credit runs high. It is pos- 
sible that many of the large manager-operated farms represent an adaptation of 
business organization to a kind of agriculture which requires a large amount 
of assets per farm tut which is not well suited to tap either the real estate 
credit market or the usual nonoperator-investment market. 
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For the most part, the analysis presented here has been confined to the 
major sources of investment that provide capital to finance farm real estate 
assets - equity investment by operators, equity investment by nonoperators, 
and real estate creditor investment. To reveal more clearly the workings of 
the capital market which supplies capital to agriculture, it would be neces- 
sary to break each of these major categories into smaller groups, classified 
by their characteristics as suppliers of capital. For example, it is prob- 
ably a matter of indifference to some investors whether they invest as equity 
holders or as creditors. These should be grouped together. Others definitely 
prefer one status to the other. It is possible to classify real estate 
creditors in a way that reveals broad differences in their investment re- 
quirements, but no such classification of nonoperating equity investors is 
available. A major step forward in the analysis of the functional position 
of different investor groups in the agricultural capital market would be the 
development of a classification of investors in agriculture that would group 
together those having similar investment requirements. 
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Commodity Credit Corporation Loans.- During the year ended June 30, 
1948, price-suvpvort activity of the Commodity Credit Corporation continued at 
a relatively low level. The 289 million dollars of loans made during the year 
were about 11 million greater than were made during the previous fiscal year 
but substantially less than were made during the fiscal years 1941-45 when 
such loans ranged from about 459 million to over 800 million dollars ver year. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, the largest volume of loans made on 
any one commodity was the 122 million on tobacco. Next in importance was 
wheat with 64 million, then peanuts and cotton with loans on each amounting to 
37 million dollars. 


Commodity Credit Corporation loans held on June 39, 1948, by both the 
Commodity Credit Corvoration and private lending agencies totaled about 144 
million dollars. The bulk of these, 121 million, were secured by tobacco. 
About 9 million dollars were in outstanding loans on wheat and other grains, 

6 million on peanuts and soybeans, 5 million on cotton, and 3 million on neval 
stores. The largest proportion of these loans - mainly tobacco, veanuts, 
naval stores, and part of the cotton loans - were outstanding to cooperatives, 
dealers, and processors. Loans to farmer producers were about 25 million dol- 
lars. They consisted principally of loans on wheat, soybeans, cotton, and 
corn. 
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CAPITAL USED ON VARIOUS TYPES AND SIZES OF FARMS 
Richard G. Schmitt, Jr. 


This article reports the results of an experimental study which was de- 
signed to determine whether the cavital employed in operating various types 
and sizes of farms can be measured by means of data collected by the Federal 
Reserve System and the Federal Devosit Insurance Corporation in a study of 
bank loans to farmers. It has not been possible, so far, to obtain any caoxclu- 
sive tests of the accuracy of the results. However, the capital-use relation- 
ships indicated by the data for various types and sizes of farms seem, in 
general, to be consistent with other information on the subject. Such compar- 
isons with other information as can be made are included in this discussion. 


The study was undertaken vartly because of widesvread interest in the 
capital requirements of farming and partly because the data from the bank sur- 
vey, if adaptable for the purpose, would provide broader and, in some respects, 
more detailed information on the subject than is available elsewhere. With 
respect to scope, the bank data cover the major types of farming in the vari- 
ous regions of the country and they are classified by size of farms. Most of 
the other data on the subject, except census data, are restricted to typical 
or representative farms in a few specialized type-of-farming areas. The 1945 
Census of Agriculture provides county, State, and United States data relating 
to value of land and buildings by size of farm. A 5-vercent sample from the 
1945 Census of Agriculture gives estimates of State data on values by type of 
farm. Neither the complete tabulation of the 1945 Census of Agriculture nor 
the 5-percent sample of the census gives values for tyves of farms by size 
groups. Moreover, all other sources of date are restricted to the value of 
all or part of the physical assets on farms, whereas the bank data include the 
value of the financial reserves and other nonfarm assets of farmers, most of 


which also play an important, though sometimes an indirect part in the opera- 
tion of farms. 


Date and Procedure 


In the survey conducted by the Federal Reserve System and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, data were obtained on a large representative 
sample of the non-real-estate loans made by banks to farmers. The amount of 
each sample loan outstanding at mid-1947 was recorded, together with other 
data concerning the loan. In addition, code numbers were used to indicate the 
tenure of the borrower, the size class and the type of his farm, and the size 
class of his net worth. Bankers provided the information for this coding. In 
some cases, information relating to the borrower's farm and net worth were 
based on records; in other cases, it represented merely en estimsete based on 
general knowledge of the borrower's operations and financial circumstances. 


The average (mean) size of loan for any tenure class, net worth class, 
type, or size-of-farm class could be computed directly from the data obtained 
on the loans. It was possible also to compute indirectly by statistical pro- 
cedures, the average (mean) net worth of borrowers in all tenure classes who 
operated farms of any given type and size group and the average (mean) size of 
farm operated by borrowers in all tenure classes for any given type of farm 


- 


and net worth class.l1/ Thus the data permitted computation of the average 
size of loan and average net worth of any tenure group of borrowers who were 
operating farms of any given size and type.2/ 


The vossibilities of using such data to measure the capital used on 
farms of various types and sizes arose from two considerations: 


(1) As in accounting, net worth plus debts and other liabilities equals 
total assets, it appeared possible that the total assets of borrowers who 
operate farms of various types and sizes could be apvroximated by adding the 
average amount of their net worths and the average amount of their bank loans. 
This method obviously could be applied only to borrowers who had little or no 
debt to others than the banks. Therefore, the computations were confined to 
borrowers who owned, free of mortgage debt, all the land they ope rated. 3/ It 
Was assumed that these borrowers would have little, if any, debt other than 
that represented by their bank loans. But, to the extent that they had other 
debts, the computations would understate their total assets. 


(2) Although some farmers are known to have substantial assets which 
are not directly used in, or related to, their farming oprations, it was con- 
sidered probable that average total assets of full owners without real estate 
mortgages would epproximate the average amount of capital they used, directly 
or indirectly, in operating their farms. A survey conducted in 1946 by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics indicated that, except for bank denosits and 
savings bonds, relatively few farmers held substantiel amounts of nonfarm 
assets. The amount of such assets held by farmers indicated, that for the 
most part, they were needed as working funds or as reserves against nossible 
lean years. Any overstatement of capital use that might result from the in- 
clusion of nonfarm assets would be greater in the case of farmers whose net 
worths were larger as these farmers own considerably more nonfarm assets than 
do farmers of smaller net worths. Such overstatement of capital use may be 
offset in part at least by any understatement of total debts as noted above. 


Cavital Use by Tyne of Farm 


General Farms 4/ 


More "general than any other type of farms were included in the survey. 
The data may thus be more representative for this type of farm than for other 
types where the sammle is smaller. Moreover, as general farms are divermfied 


1/ These procedures were based on the distribution of borrowers eccording 
to net worth and size of farm operated. 

2/ The comoutations were confined to borrowers having net worths of less 
than $100,000 and to those operating farms of less than 500 acres because the 
data did not reveal the upper limits of the net worth and size of farm 
Classes above these levels. 

3/ One of the tenures coded was “owner-no mortgage." This presumably did 
not include part-owners, as another tenure coded was designated "owner-no 
mortgage rents additional land." 

4/ Those having no single enterprise which accounted for 50 vercent or 
more of the yearly farm income. 
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by definition, they should reflect more clearly than other types the prevail- 
ing differences in capital use among geographic regions. 


The upper part of figure 1 shows the average cavital use indicated for 
general farms in the North, South, and West. In each main area the indicated 
amount of capital increased as the size of farm increased. For farme under 
300 acres, those in the West anpeared to use on the average the greatest amount 
of capital; those in the South appeared to use the least. However, for farms 
that contained over 300 acres, owners on general farms in the North appeared 
to use the greatest amount of capital. In the West, the use of capital on 
farms up to 200 acres in size appeared to increase rapidly as the size in- 
creased, but on farms over 200 acres only little additional cavital was indi- 
cated on the average. As the size of farm was limited to 500 acres in this 
study, many western farms, and particularly the lerge dry-land farms and graz- 
ing ranches, were not included. Undoubtedly, the large amount of capital 
indicated for western farms under 200 acres reveals the influence of irriga- 
tion. Those that are larger anvear to approach the character of the larger 
dry-lend farms and grazing ranches. 


From a percentage distribution of general farms by size, it was ob- 
served for each region that the lergest number of farms fell in the classe of 
70 to 139 acres. Capital used by operators in this modal group appeared to 
vary greatly among areas. In the West it was twice the amount used in the 
North and four times that used in the South. 


These data appear to be consistent with data from the 1945 census on 
the average value of land and buildings per farm. Comparison of those two 
sets of data may be made from figure 1. According to the bank data, more cap- 
ital is used in the West on farms under 300 acres than on those in other areas. 
The West also has the greatest value of land and buildings per farm for farms 
of less than 400 acres. As western farms are considered successively accord- 
ing to size, the total canital use indicated by this study and the census 
value of land and buildings follow the same general trend. Both sets of data 
also indicate greater capital use in the North than in the South for farme of 
comparable size. However, the capital use indicated by this study is consist- 
ently above the value of land and buildings shown by the census, except for 
very small western farms. This difference is explained, in part at least, by 
differences in coverage of the data. Census data show the value of only land 
and buildings; they cover all farms regardless of tenure or type; and they 
relate to conditions in 1945. On the other hand, this study reflects all 
assets owned by full owners without mortgage, including land and buildings, 
livestock, machinery, and financial and other nonfarm assets, and it relates 
to conditions on general farms in 1947. 


Svecisalized Farms 


The amount of capital use on general farms appears to be influenced by 
or to reflect a sort of average of, the capital use indicated for the special- 
ized farms of the various regions. This would appear to be a natural conse- 
quence of the alternative possibilities for use of the land. 


AVERAGE CAPITAL USE INDICATED FOR GENERAL FARMS FROM 
THE SURVEY DATA AND AVERAGE VALUE PER FARM OF LAND AND 


BUILDINGS, 1945 CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE, BY SIZE AND REGION 
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Some interesting differences appear in the relative capital use indi- 
cated for the various types of farme in the three geographical regione shown 
in figure 2. In the West, for example, the capital use indicated for fruit 
and truck, and cotton farms, ranging from about 50 to 200 acres in size, is 
far above that indicated for any other tynves of comparable acreage. This 
doubtless reflects the fact that these types of farming are concentrated more 
on irrigated and other high-valued land than are other tywnes. In the South, 
fruit and vegetable farms and cotton farms, excent those of above-average 
size, do not appear to involve exceptionally great use of capital. Dairy 
farms of ordinary size apparently use more capital than do other types in the 
South, whereas they seem to use about the same amount of capital as general 
farms in the West and less capital than general farms in the North. 


These differences, which grow out of the kind of lend and the amount of 
capital goods commonly used in various types of farming, are reflected more 
Clearly by the averege use per acre of capital and the average size of ferm 
operated (table 1). The intensive culture of the relatively small, irrigated 
farms of the West calls for an extremely heavy investment per acre, whereas a 
relatively small investment per acre is required for extensively cultivated 
areas such as the winter and spring wheat areas, and for types such as cotton 
in the South, where investment in machinery and livestock is small. Dairy and 


tobacco farms of the South and most tyves of farms in the North occupy an in- 
termediate vosition between these extremes. 


TABLE 1.- Indicated per acre capital use for modal size class of 
specified types of farms, mid-1947 


Livestock farms, West 


106 Cotton, 180-259 62 


\Capitel4 | | 'Capitar 
Type | Modal per! | Type | Modal per 
| class | acre || | claes acre 
Acres |Dollars! | | Acres 'Dollars 
Fruit and truck, West | 10-29 | 975 | [Livestock farme, — 70-139! 78 
| | | 
Irrigated cotton, West! 30-69 708 | !Dairy farms, North 140-259) 76 
Fruit and truck, North! 10-29 : 290 | Barley tobacco | 70-139! 72 
Dairy farms, West 70-139! 223 wheat 71 
| | 
General farms, West 70-139! 200 |!Cotton, "Old South" : 30-69 | 68 
| 
ILivestock, South 1140-2591 64 
| | 
| 
| 
Is 


| 
| 
| 
Fruit and truck, South| 30-69 | 152 
| 
| 


| 
General farms, North |! 70-139! 105 | General farms, South | 70-139) 57 
| 
Flue-cured tobacco roars 85 | Cotton, Delta States | 70-139! 36 
Dairy farms, South 260-499! Spring wheat | 
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Regional Variations by Tyne of Farm 


Regional variations in the use of capital indicated for several types 
of farms are shown in figure 3. For the most part, these regional differences 
appear to be in line with general knowledge on the subject. However, some of 
the indicated relationships are difficult to understand. 


In the case of dairy farms, the greater capital use per acre indicated 
for the West seems reasonable, as the dairy farms in this region require irri- 
gated lands. It is not survrising either that the capital use indicated for 
dairy farms in the North Central region is above that indicated for the North- 
eastern farms, as land values are generally higher in the North Central region. 
However, the relatively high use of capital indicated for dairy farms in the 
South was unexnected. Inquiry among dairy specialists brought forth the opin- 
ion that a greeter percentage of dairy farmers in the South distribute milk to 
consumers than do northern dairy farmers. Insofar as this is true, it would 
indicate that southern dairy farmers require a greater investment in distribu- 
tion facilities. Moreover, the 1945 Census of Agriculture showed the average 
value of land and buildings of dairy farms in the South to be higher than 
might be exvected in comparison with the North - $55.00 an acre as compared 
with $61.00 an acre in the North Central region and only $52.00 in the north- 
east. Thus, the use of capital indicated by the study for the various regions 
may not be out of line with the facts. 


The data for livestock farms indicate a mch lower capital use per acre 
in the South than in the North and West. This agrees with common knowledge, 
for the South has specialized neither in livestock farming, nor in the produc- 
tion of feed crops as has the North or the West. Thus fewer livestock per 
acre - and often livestock of poorer grade - are usually found in the South 
than on northern farms or on western farms of less than 500 acres. No expla- 
nation has been found for the abrupt rise of capital use indicated for north- 
ern farms of between 100 and 175 acres. In general, it appears that for farms 


of less than 500 ecres, the use of capital on northern and western farms may 
not differ greatly. 


The relative use of capitel indicated for wheat in the various regions 
is also in line with common knowledge. Estimates of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics indicate that land values in 1947 were less than half as high 
in the spring wheat area as in the winter wheat area.5/ The relatively high 
capital use indicated for northwestern farmers (Washington and Oregon) un- 
doubtedly results from the high value of the land used for production of wheat 
in this area. This is a highly productive area and rainfall is vlentiful. 


As to cotton farms, the high ver acre use of capital indicated for cot- 
ton farms in the West reflects the high value of the irrigated lands that are 
used for production of cotton in that area. No explanation has been found for 
the indication that use of capital on cotton farms of the "Old South" may be 
greater than that on cotton farms in the Delta States. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the data do not compare Delta cotton farms with other cotton 


6] Svoring wheat is produced mainly in the northern Great Plains and winter 
wheat in the southern Great Plains. 
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farms. The comparison is mainly between cotton farms in the Delta States of 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiena, and Tennessee, and cotton farms in the 
Southeastern States. Each area contains a variety of soils, and the 1945 cen- 
sus showed a difference of less than 5 percent in the average value of land 
and buildings in the two areas. The relatively low use of capital per acre 
indicated for cotton farms of more than 300 acres in Texas and Oklahoma may 


reflect a more extensive tyne of farming than is common in the other cotton- 
producing areas. 


Although the capital use per acre for tobacco appears to differ some- 
what as between flue-cured tobacco farms in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and other Southeastern States and burley-tobacco farms of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, with few exceptions, the general trends are similar. According 
to the data, both areas use equivalent capital at ebout 125 acres. On smaller 
farms, flue-cured tobacco apparently requires more cavital; on larger farms 
the reverse is true. Many of the small farms that vroduce burley tobacco are 
located on low-valued land in the mountain regions of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
It is not uncommon for one of those farms to have less than 1 acre of tobacco 
as its sole cash crop production.Onthe other hand, diversification in livestock 
is believed to be more common on the larger burley farms than on the larger 
farms on which flue-cured tobacco is grown. With diversification, esvecially 
in livestock, greater working cavitel may be used. The indicated differences 


in cavital use, therefore, may srise from the characteristics of the agricul- 
ture peculiar to the resnective areas. 


Capital use per acre in fruit and truck farming appears to vary greatly 
among areas. According to the data the West used the greatest amount. It is 
followed by the North and the South in that order with one exception - that 
farmers on small southern fruit and truck farms appear to use a greater amount 
of capital than do farmers on farms of the same size in the North. Land val- 
ues as computed from a 5-percent sample of the 1945 Census of Agriculture show 
the average ver acre value of fruit and truck farms in the West to be $361, in 
the North $159, and in the South $83. These census data indicate regional re- 
lationships similar to those shown in figure 3. 


Comparison with Other Data 


Insofar as the writer is aware, no other data relating to capital use 
or capital requirements have the same coverage as have the data in this ex- 
perimental study. This eppears to make it impossible to check the findings of 
this study against those of other studies. It wes thought at first that com- 
parisons might be made with data collected by this Bureau on tynical family- 
operated farms in various specialized producing ereas.6/ But the attemt 


proved fruitless as the data did not cover the same tynes of farms or the same 
farming areas. 


The only additional check upon the findings of this experimental study 
which seems practicable involves comparison of land values (from the census) 
in the various areas with the differential between capital owned by tenants 
and total use of capital indicated for full owner, mortgage-free farms of 


6/ Typical Family-Operated Farms, 1930-1945. FM 55, USDA, April 1946. 
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PER ACRE DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN TOTAL CAPITAL USE AND 

CAPITAL OWNED BY TENANTS INDICATED BY GENERAL FARMS 

FROM THE SURVEY DATA, AND PER ACRE VALUE OF LAND 
AND BUILDINGS, 1945 CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 
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verious sizes. A comparison of this kind wes suggested by the fact thet ten- 
ents lease, rather then own, the land they operate. The difference between 
the total capital used on these owner-operated farms of various sizes and the 
capital owned by tenants who operated farms of corresponding size should 
therefore be roughly comparable to the average value of the farm real estate. 


In meking this comparison, it should be recalled that the total assets 
of full owners of farms without mortgage were taken as the measure of total 
capital use, and that the amount of the total assets was computed by adding 
net worths and bank loans of such owners. Capital owned by tenants was com 
puted in the same way, that is, by adding their net worths and bank loans. 
Thus the differential referred to is in reality the difference between the 
computed total assets of full owners of unmortgaged farms and the comouted 
total assets of tenants operating farms of corresponding tynes and sizes. 
Although this differential reflects mainly the value of the farm real estate, 
it is affected also by any other assets which owners possess in greater 
amounts than do tenants. Insofar as owners operate more valuable farms or 
possess more livestock and equipment, or own more liquid and other nonfarm 


assets than do tenants, the differential should exceed the average value of 
the farm real estate. 


Comparison of these items, made in figure 4, is not wholly satisfac- 
tory, as the differential indicated by this study for general farms in 1947 
is compared with the 1945 census value of all farms adjusted to a 1947 basis. 
In this adjustment, the 1945 census value of farms of each size in each re- 
gion was increased about 26 vercent. This increase corresponds closely with 
the increase in value of all farm lands in each region. However, this com 
parison will serve the purpose, as an approximate correspondence only could 
be expected in any case between land values and the differential between 
total capital-use and capital owned by tenants. 


The comparison suggests that the data presented earlier mey tend te 
understate total cavital used as it would appear that the differential between 
total capital used and capital owned by tenants should be greater than the 
value of the farms in each size grouv, even though the types of farms are not 
strictly comparable. However, despite this seeming defect, it appears that 
the capital used as indicated by the data may not be far wide of the mark. 
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LIVESTOCK INSURANCE IN CHINA 


Most farmers in China are small operators who are engaged in specializel 
types of farming. Farms are usually less than 1 acre in size, the average is 


less than 4 acres, and farms of from 15 to 20 acres are few indeed. 


Chinese 


farmers use primitive methods. For example, crude plows are still pulled by 
work stock, usually draft cattle, and for most farmers, the loss of a single 
animal would not only reduce net worth materially; it would seriously handi- 
cap farming operations. For these reasons livestock insurance is badly needed 


in China. 


TABLE 1.- Livestock insurance in China: Provinces and districts in which 
offered, sponsor, dates started, and kinds of animals insured 


7 | | Date | Kind of 
Province | District | Sponsor nesihail | animals 
ingured 
Anhwei 1/ ..... Shanghai Commercial and Savings! 1934 Draft 
| | Bank | : cattle 
Kiang-Si 1/ ...|/Linch Wen |Provincial government 1935 | do. 
| 
Kwang-Si 1/ |Provincial government | 1940 | do. 
Szechwan ...... !San-Yi \Provincial government and | 1939 |Pigs 
| Agricultural Credit Admin- | 
| | stration (Ministry of | | 
| | Economic Affairs) 2/ | | 
| 
'San-Yi |Farmers Bank of China 3/ | 1941 |Pige and 
| | draft 
| | | 
| Neikiang do. | 
|Tung-Chang| do. 
| 1944 | do. 


Agricultural Insurance 


| Company, Ltd. 


| 


1/ Operations suspended during last war. Revival now being considered. 


2/ Business transferred to Farmers Bank of China in 1941. 


3/ Business transferred to China Agricultural Insurance Comany, a subdsidi- 


ary, in 1944. 


In 1934, the Shanghai Commercial and Savings Bank began to assist farm- 
ers in Wukiang, Anhwei, to establish societies (apparently similar to American 
production credit associations - Editor) through which they could borrow money 
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by pledging their draft cattle as security. Insurance on the pledged cattle 
was compulsory. It was available through an insurance “union," which was 
likewise sponsored by the bank. In fect all of the business of the insurance 
union was executed by the bank. A guarantee fund (premium) of $5 per head wes 
charged. From September 1934 to January 1935 five such societies were organ- 
ized, but total insurance covered only 63 draft cattle. 


In 1935, the Kiang-Si Provincial Government began to help farmers in 
the district of Bunch, Linchwen, to organize cooperative cattle-replacement 
associations. Insurance of work cattle was compulsory. The annual premium 
of 5 percent of the insurance included veterinary services provided by the 
Government. Insurance was limited to 80 percent of value, and insurance pro- 
ceeds could be used only for the replacement of lost animals. During the 
first 3 years of operations, 1,859 work cattle were insured for $24,420 (on a 
valuation of $30,525). Premiums of $1,221 were received. During this period 
31 cattle were lost, upon which claims of $448 were paid. 


In 1940, the Kwang-Si Provincial Government began to sponsor the organ- 
ization gf livestock-replacement societies in the district of Lin-Kwei, near 
Kweilin. Insurance of draft cattle was compulsory. The premium rate was set 
at 3 percent of appraised value. Loss payments could be used only to buy work 
cattle to replace those lost. As of March 1943, 2,496 animals had been in- 
sured for $1,000,540, with premiums amounting to $20,000. 


The insurance mentioned in the preceding paragraphs was not offered 
during the last war. However, provincial authorities are now considering its 
revival. But, beginning in 1939 the Szechwan Provincial Government, in coop- 
eration with the Agricultural Credit Administration, Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, began to sponsor societies for the insurance of pigs, and these 
societies continued to operate during the war. To be covered by insurance, 
pigs had to be over 4 months old but under 2 years. A vremium of 5 percent of 
the eppraised value was charged. The appraised value, for insurance purposes, 
was the estimated future weight at the end of the yearly insurance term, ml- 
tiplied by the price per pound at the time the insurance was written. Eighty 
percent of the insurance of the societies was reinsured with the Agricultural 
Credit Administration. By the winter of 1940, these societies had written in- 
surance on 16 thousand pigs for 183 thousand dollers (average $11.44 each), 
end they had received premiums amounting to approximately 9 thousand dollars. 


In 1941, the business of these societies was transferred to the Farmers 
Bank of China, which then exmanded into the Neikiang and Yung Chang districts 
of Szechwan Province. Insurance was offered on both draft cattle and pigs. 


The premium for pigs was set at 3 percent of appraised value - 4 percent for 
draft cattle. 


In March 1944 the China Agricultural Insurance Company, Ltd. was organ- 
ized, with a capital stock of 10 million dollars. By 1947 this amount had 
been increased to 50 million dollars - owned by the Farmers Bank of China and 
the Department of Agriculture and Forestry. The livestock insurance business 
of the Farmers Bank of China was transferred to the China Agricultural Insur- 
ence Company in 1944. However, most of the business of the latter company is 
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in the field of fire and marine insurance. The livestock insurance experience 


in the Szechwan Province from 1941 to April 30, 1945, is summarized in table 2. 


TABLE 2.- Livestock insurance exverience in Szechwan Province, 1941-45 


Kind of | Policies written | Claims 
animals T T 
insured | Number Amount Premiums Number Amount 
| | Dollars | Dollars | | Dollars 
Draft cattle 3,094 | 601,976 | 11 | 106,550 
| 4,735 | 21,479,600! 644,391 234 | 384,579 
_| | | | | 


Although, since 1934 considerable progress has been made toward the de- 
velopment of a sound basis for livestock insurance in China, the scope of such 
operations is still relatively limited. Because of the lack of mechanization 
and the corresponding dependency upon work animals for successful farming 
operations, an expanded system of livestock insurance to promote China's agri- 
culture is needed. In accomplishing this, many problems remain to be solved. 
An example is the difficulty of furnishing veterinary service to farmers, due 
to the lack of skilled veterinarians and the lack of preventative serum fac- 
tories. Another is the scarcity of funds resulting from the present economic 
condition of China. (. . . Submitted by T. S. Yeh, Agricultural Economist, 
Agricultural Credit Planning Committee, Farmers Bank of China.) 
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State Tax Collections in 1348.- In a report released by the Bureau of 
the Census, August 1948, it is revealed that "State tax revenue in the 1948 
fiscal year amounted to $7.9 billion, a rise of 17 percent over the $6.7 bil- 
lion collected in 1947. Excluding collections from the unemployment compensa- 
tion tax,. - . State taxes produced a record yield of $6.8 billion, 18 percent 
more than in 1947... 


“The upward trend in State tax collections from 1940 to 1947 was due 
primarily to economic developments - rising prices and wages, and increased 
business activity. Similar factors contributed to the 1947-1948 increase in 
State tax revenue, but were supplemented by the effect of important revenue 
measures adopted by the legislatures of many States in 1947 and becoming law 
initially in the fiscal year 1948... 


“Four States enacted general retail sales taxes for the first time in 
1947; seven imposed uew levies on sale of cigarettes; and a number of States 
increased rates of existing taxes on sales of motor fyel and alcoholic bever- 
ages. Numerous other laws designed to increase State tax revenue were also 
effective initially in fiscal 1948." 
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FARM REAL ESTATE DEBT CONTINUES UPWARD 


For the second consecutive year, the farm-mortgage debt for the United 
States as a whole has shown an increase. The total debt outstanding on Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, is estimated at 4,882 million dollars, compared with 4,777 mil- 
lion at the beginning of the preceding year. (See Appendix table 1.) This 
increase of 2.2 percent was slightly greater than the 2.0-percent increase 
during the previous year. The debt outstanding at the beginning of 1948, how- 
ever, was still 26 percent below that at the beginning of 1940. 


The increase in debt during 1947 was associated mainly with a falling 
off in principal repayments, as the dollar volume of new loans made during 
that year showed very little change from that of the preceding year. With 
increased availability of materials and equipment, more of the farm income has 
been spent on purchases of such items and less on the retirement of debt. 


Although the debt showed a further increase during 1947, the ratio of 
debt to value on January 1, 1948, dropped below 8 percent as land values con- 
tinued to rise. However, this ratio varies considerably among individual 
farms, and many farmers are undoubtedly carrying heavy mortgage obligations. 


During 1947 farm-mortgage debt increased in all geographic divisions 
excent the West North Central. Increases were greatest in the Mountain and 
South Atlantic States, where they amounted to 14 and 11 percent, respectively; 
in the West South Central and Pacific States, they were 8 percent. The West 
North Central States exnerienced a decrease of 8 percent which was even 
greater than the 5-nercent decrease for this region during the previous year. 
During 1946 debt in the East North Central States also decreased, but during 
1947 the debt in this division rose 2 percent. 


The Federal land banks, the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, and 
joint-stock land banks each showed a decrease during 1947 in the amount of 
loans held, whereas all other lender groups showed increases. However, the 


increase during 1947 was less than that during 1946 for all lenders except 
life insurance companies. 


Insured commercial banks reported a larger increase in outstanding farm 
mortgage loans during 1947 than eny other lender group, both percentagewise and 
in aggregate amount. On January 1, 1948, their farm-mortgage holdings totaled 
793 million dollars, compared with 683 million a year earlier, or a rise of 16 
percent. During the preceding year, however, treir holdings had increased al- 
most 35 percent. Commercial banks were the only lender group whose outstand- 
ing loans were greeter at the beginning of 1948 than at the beginning of 1940, 
with the single exception of the Farmers Home Administration (successor to the 
Farm Security Administration) which, as a relatively new agency, was expanding 
rapidly during that period. The farm real estate loans held by commercial 
banks on Jamary 1, 1948, were almost half again as large as those held on 
January 1, 1940, when they amounted to 534 million dollars. 
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The volume of farm-mortgage loans held by life insurance conmmanies on 
January 1, 1948, was almost 937 million dollars. This was an increase of 5.2 
percent during 1947 compared with an increase of only 0.7 percent during the 
vreceding year. Life insurance companies have always been an important source 
of farm-mortgage credit. The loans held by this lender group on January 1, 
1948, accounted for over 19 percent of the total debt for that year. This was 
about the same percentage as a year earlier, but was an increase over 1940, 
when these companies held about 15 percent of the total. 


The Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation have 
reported fewer loans outstanding each year since 1940, and together they ac- 
counted for only about 20 percent of the total debt on January 1, 1948, com- 
pared with 41 percent in 1940. The reduction in loans held by the Federal 
land banks has continued in spite of a noticeable increase in new loans which 
began in 1945. Since July 1, 1945, the land banks have been authorized to 
make loans for as much as 65 percent of the total appraised value instead of 
only 50 percent on the land and 20 percent on permanent improvements, as pro- 
vided by previous legislation. Furthermore, under the new legislative provi- 
sions, the land banks have also had authority to teke over eligible loans of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corvoration. 


The volume of loans held by the Corporation decreased sharply as a re- 
sult of the enlarged authority of the land banks. Also, in recent years, 
there has been less need for the emergency type of financing provided by the 


Corvoration and on July 1, 1947, the authority of this agency to make new 
loans was terminated. 


The greater vart of the total debt continues to be held by individuals 
end miscellaneous lenders. On January 1, 1948, loans held by this group 
totaled 1,960 million dollars, or 40 percent of the total loans of all 
lenders. This percentage is about the same as that of a year earlier, but it 
is somewhat higher than the 34 percent held at the beginning of 1940. The 
increase in the loans held by “individuals and others" during 1947 was 3.7 
percent, compared with an increase of 5.8 percent during the preceding year. 
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FARM REAL ESTATE HOLDINGS OF LENDING AGENCIES 


Farm real estate held by the major institutional lenders showed a fur- 
ther substantial decline during 1947. (See Appendix table 10.) The estimated 
value of real estate (excluding sales ccntracts) held by the Federal land 
banks, the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, joint-stock land banks, and life 
insurance companies on January 1, 1948, amounted to a little more than 14 mil- 
lion dollars. The value of real estate held by these agencies at the begin- 
ning of 1948 revresented a decrease of 60 percent from the holdings a year 
earlier, and a decrease of 8+ percent from the value of the real estate held 
on January 1, 1946. The real estate investment of the major lender groups has 
been declining rapidly since 1940 when it amounted to 923 million dollars, 
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with the result that the current value represents less than 2 percent of the 
value in the peak year, 1937, which amounted to 984 million dollars. 


Life insurance comoanies continue to be the only lender group holding 
any significant amount of farm real estate, although their holdings, also, have 
shown a sharp decline. The book value of farm real estate held by life insur- 
ance companies on January 1, 1948, was 13-7million dollers, compared with 33.6 
million a year earlier. In 1940 it amounted to 600 million dollars and revre- 


sented 65 percent of the total value of real estate held by the major lender 
groups. 


The investment of the Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation in farm real estate decreased 66 percent during 1947. The value 
of real estate acquired during each year and held at the end of each year by 
these agencies are shown in Avpendix table 11. On January 1, 1948, the value 
of real estate held by the Federal land banks amounted to $171,900, and that 
held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corvoration (including prior liens) amounted 
to $269,000. At the beginning of 1940, the real estate held by these two 
agencies combined had a value of 166 million dollars, and represented 18 per- 
cent of the total value of real estate held by the major lenders. Joint-stock 
land banks still hold some real estate, although they have been in liquidation 
since May 12, 1933. 


Data relating to farm real estate held by commercial banks have not 
been available since June 1942, when the value of their holdings amounted to 
$19,532,900. However, the decrease in total real estate held, including farm 
oroperties, has declined so sharply that it is safe to assume that this lender 
group held very little farm real estate at the beginning of 1948. 


The three State credit agencies of Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, formerly important sources of agricultural credit in their respective 
localities, have been in process of liquidation for several years. On January 
1, 1946, their total investment in real estate amounted to less than 4 million 
dollars. With the further liquidation that has taken pvlace during the last 2 
years, it is probable that the value of farm real estate remaining in the 
hands of these agencies is negligible. 
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FARMER BANKRUPTCIES 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, farmers filed only 166 
bankruptcy cases compared with 182 during the preceding year, according to re- 
ports of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts. (See table 1) 
This decline of 9 percent is a continuation of the downward trend in farmer 
bankruptcies which has been in effect since 1940 when they amounted to 2,622 
cases. However, the total number of all cases filed (both farmer and non- 
farmer) showed an increase in 1948 for the second consecutive year. The 
farmer cases filed during fiecal 1948 were equel to 6 percent of the number of 
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such cases filed in 1940 end only 2? percent of those filed during 1925 when 
farmer bankruptcies were at their height. 


The ratio of farmer cases to the total number of bankruptcies filed 
during 1948 was less than 1 vercent. This ratio comoares with 5.0 percent of 
all cases in 1940 and with 17.8 percent in the peak year 1925. According to 
the provisions of the National Bankruptcy Act, which became effective in 1898, 
farmers may not be placed in involuntary bankruvtcy. Farmers, generally, do 
not resort to bankruptcy to any great extent and such data as are available 


are confined to those cases in which farmer-debtors have applied for this type 
of settlement. 


The total number of farmer cases filed during the last 4 years has been 
so small that the distribution among the various geogravhic divisions allows 
for only a few broad generalizations. From 1940 to 1548 the number of cases 
filed decreased 90 percent or more in each geographic division except New 
England. In that division, the number of ceses filed hes increesed during the 
last 2 years, whereas all other divisions showed either a decrease or very 
little change. 


In addition to the number of bankruptcy cases filed by farmers, a nunm- 
ber of cases are also handled under section 75 of the Bankruptcy Act, which 
orovides for the composition or extension of agricultural debts without a 
declaration of bankruptcy. In 1948 there were 279 such cases, compered with 
1,748 in 1940, or a decrease of 84 percent. Of these cases, 8 were granted 
compositions or extensions during 1948, commared with 162 in 1940 and with 13 
in 1947. Subsection 75(s), otherwise known as the Frazier-Lemke Act, permits 
a moratorium if a satisfactory settlement cannot be reached. Under this sec- 
tion, 58 cases were granted a moratorium and 47 were liquidated during 1948 
compared with 174 and 107, respectively, in 1947. The bulk of the cases 
handled under section 75 were dismissed. 


As many cases of financial distress (both farmer and other) are settled 
without declaration of bankruptcy, available data are an indication of year-to- 
year trends rather than a measure of the relative position of farmers and 
other grouvs in the economy. They serve to supplement data on foreclosures 
end assignments as an additional indication of financial distress. It is, 
therefore, interesting to note that the number of forced sales of farm prop- 
erties (including bankruvtcies) shows a steady decrease since the high point 
in 1932. Thue the farm foreclosures including bankruntcies, as well as the 
farmer bankruptcies alone, indicate a steady downward trend, whereas the data 
for all bankruptcy cases filed indicate an unturn in recent years. 
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LITTLE CHANGE IN DOLLAR VOLUME OF MORTGAGES RECORDED 


The total volume of farm mortgages recorded during 1947, according to 
estimates made by the Farm Credit Administration, amounted to 1,440 million 


= 
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dollars, compared with 1,486 million during the preceding year (table 1). 
Although this represents the first decline since 1942, the decrease amounted 
to only 3 percent (Appendix table 7). Furthermore, the 805 million dollars 
of loans recorded during the first half of 1948 also was only slightly less 
than the volume recorded during the comparable period of 1947. 


The small decrease in dollar volume of loans recorded is significant in 
the light of the sharper decline in number of farms changing ownership. The 
number of voluntary farm transfers decreased from 57.7 ver 1,900 of all farms 
in 1946 to 49.0 per 1,000 in 1947. The number of new loans made has decreased 
somewhat. During 1947, the number recorded by all lender grouns was 348,320, 
compared with 374,157 during 1946, or a decrease of 7 vercent. This decrease 
in number, however, was accompanied by an increase in the size of loan from an 
average of $3,970 for all loans made during 1946, to an average of $4,130 for 
those made during 1947. Data for the first half of 1948 also indicate a 


slight increase over the average size for the comparable period a year earlier. 


The increase in average size of loan no doubt reflects the continued rise in 
land values. 


The dollar volume of mortgages recorded by the major lender groups dur- 
ing 1947 showed a decrease for all lenders except the Federal land banks and 
life insurance companies, whereas during 1946 a substantial increase had 
occurred in the volume recorded by each lender group excent the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation (Appendix table 7 ).1/ The largest decrease during 1947 
was the 29-percent decline in the volume of loans closed by the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, which fell from almost 15 million dollars in 1946 to 
about 10 million dollars in 1947. Much of that decreese can be attributed to 
the fact that the Corvoration's authority to make new loans expired July l, 
1947. The 1.3 million dollars of loans closed by the Corporation during the 
last half of 1947 were, for the most part, loans for which epplications had 
been made and action started before the expiration of the authority. Further- 
more, since 1945 the Federal land banks have been permitted to make loans up 
to 65 percent of the appraised value of the proverty, end many of the loans 
previously made by the Corporation have, since then, been made by the land 
banks. This fact also accounts for some of the incresse in size and volume 
of land-bank loans closed. Although the dollar volume of loans closed by the 
Federal land benks during 1947 was 7 percent greater than during 1946, this 
increase was small compared with the 40-percent increase during 1946. 


Loans recorded by life insurance companies during 1947 amounted to 

231 million dollars, or 15 percent more than the volume recorded during 1946. 
This was the lergest percentage increase for any lender during 1947 but was 
less than half the increase for life insurance companies during the preced- 
ing year. During 1947 the average size of loans recorded by life insurance 
compenies was $8,160. This is the largest average size for any lender and 
represents an increase from an average of $7,700 in 1946. Although this is 
larger than the increase shown for any other lender, it is less than the in- 
crease in the average size of life insurance loans between 1945 and 1946. 
Data for the first half of 1948 indicate a larger sverage loan recorded by 
life insurance companies during that period than during the comparable period 
of 1947. 

1/ Loans were made on behalf of the Corporation by the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner. 
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TABLE 1.- Number, amount, and average size of farm mortgages recorded by 
principal lender groups during selected periods, 1937-48 


NUMBER 
| | 1947 | First 
A 
Lender roihe 1945 1946 | mea, | First | half 
half | 1948 
Number Humber Number Wunber Number | Number 
Federal land banks and | 
Federel Farm 
Corporation 1/ 23,690 26,703 31,547 31,841!) 18,339| 17,001 
Individuals ...... 145,256! 131,115! 143,563! 129,407! 69,498! 67,303 
Commercial banks . . . -|108,513/ 102,690] 151,563] 138,726! 74,489! 68,972 
Insurance companies 24,656 20,416 25,962! 28,311] 16,584] 17,927 
Miscellaneous ..... | 26 , 685 15,506 21,522 20,035 11,252! 11,065 
328,800; 296,430) 374,157) 348,320/190, 162/182, 268 
AMOUNT 
1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 ! 1,000 | 1,000 
dollars! dollars | dollars dollars dollars dollars 
Federal land banks and | 
Federal Farm Mortgage | | | 
Corporation 1/ ... .! 90,484/ 120,581! 143,183! 147,627! 87,722! 79,908 
Individuals ...... 1237,315! 417.278] 528,051! 485,720/274,1291276,380 
Commercial benks . . . ./215,096! 312,780! 521,872! 487,092!264,676! 247,051 
Insurance companies .{137,308! 145,121! 199,979! 230, 8821135 ,496/157,119 
Miscellaneous .....- 65,394! 58,670 88.819! 52.046 B71 


AVERAGE SIZE 


Federal land banks and 
Federal Farm Mortgage 


Corporetionl/.... 


Individuals ..... 
Commercial banks .. . 
Insurance companies 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


3,820! 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Dollars) Dollare | Dollars | Dollars Dollars, Dollars 


| 
| 


4,520! 4, 540 | 4,640! 4,780! 4,700 
-| 1,630! 3,180! 3,680! 3,750| 3,940] 4,110 
.| 1,980! 3,050! 3,440! 3,510! 3,550! 3,580 
.| 5,570! 7,120! 7,700! 8,160! 8,170! 8,760 
2,450! 3,780! 4.330! 4.430! 4.630! 4.060 
2,270 3, 560| 3.970! 4,130) 4,280) 4,420 


1/ Loans of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf 


by the Land Bank Commissioner. 


Loans made jointly by the Federal land banks 


and the Land Bank Commissioner are considered as one loan. 


Farm Credit Administration. 


« 


Individuals and commercial banks each accounted for about one-third of 
the total volume of loans recorded by all lenders during 1947. These propor- 
tions are about the same as those for 1946, but in earlier years individuals 
recorded a somewhat larger percentage than commercial banks. These two lender 
groups make loans for shorter terms than do the federally sponsored agencies 
or insurance comanies and consequently their loans are renewed more often. 

As renewals are included in the volume of loans recorded, the more rapid rate 
of renewal for loans made by benks and individuals explains, in large part, 
the large amount of loans recorded by these two groups. The average size of 
loan recorded both by individuals and by commercial banks is smaller than that 
of any other lender group and, in each case, showed less increase between 1946 
and 1947. 


Loans recorded by individuals during 1947 totaled 486 million dollars, 
or 8 percent below the amount recorded during the preceding year, whereas the 
volume recorded in 1946 represented an increase of almost 27 percent over that 
for 1945. The number of loans made by individuals decreased from 143,563 in 
1946 to 129,407 in 1947, but the average size increased slightly, from $3,680 
to $3,750 during the same years. Data for the first half of 1948 indicate 
fewer loans recorded during that period than during the comparable period of 
1947, with a slight increase in both dollar volume and average size. 


Commercial banks recorded loans amounting to 487 million dollars during 
1947. This was a decrease of 7 percent from the volume recorded during 1946 
compared with an increase of 67 percent between 1945 and 1946. The number of 
loans recorded by banks also decreased, from 151,563 in 1946 to 138,726 in 
1947, and the average size of loan showed only a slight increase. Data for 
the first half of 1948 comoared with the first half of 1947, indicate a con- 
tinuation of the decrease in number and dollar volume of loans recorded by 
commercial banks and an increase in average size. 
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FARM LOANS GUARANTEED BY VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


As of June 25, 1948, the Veterans Administration had received 50,493 
applications for guaranties or insurance of farm loans under the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944.1/ Of this number, 46,345 had been approved by that 
date and 45,460 had been closed (table 1). The princival amount of the loans 
closed aggregated 176 million dollars and involved guaranties or insurance of 
slightly more than 81 million dollars. The loans averaged $3,872, of which 
$1,789 were covered by guaranties. A year earlier loans closed numbered 
30,986, amounted to about 117 million dollars, and involved approximately 54 
million dollars in guaranties. 


1/ Public Law 346, 78th Cong., as amended by Public Law 268, 79th Cong. 
This law authorizes the Veterans Administration to guarantee or insure real 
estate loans to qualifying veterans in an amount not exceeding $4,000 or 50 
vercent of the loan, whichever is less, and non-real-estate loans in an 
amount not exceeding $2,900 or 50 percent of the loan, whichever is less. 
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TABLE 1.- Farm loans guaranteed or insured by Veterans Administration, 
United States, cumulative to June 25, 1947-48 1/ 


| Cumlative to | Cumulative to 


Item ! June 25, 1947 | June 25, 1948 
Avplications received: | | 
« ¢ 66 « 35808] 50,493 
Loans approved: | 
Number . ‘ 32, 361 46,345 
Loans closed: | | 
Number | 
30 986 | 
Principal amount ...... .12/ $116,829, 62912/ $176,003,633 
Average amount... $3,770 $3,872 
Guaranty or insurance 
‘ 60,227,215 
Non-real-estate .. . ; $54,424, $21,098,140 
Average amount 
Non-real-estate .... $993 
Loans vaid in full: 4 | 
Number . 1,370 4,759 
Original prinetpal $34052,237! $11,083,371 
Average amount . ‘ $2,228 $2,329 
Original guaranty .... $1,434,802] $5,127,107 
Average smount..... $1,047! $1,077 
Defaults and claims: | | 
Number of defaults reported 418| 2,375 
Number resulting in claim 118! 450 
Claims paid: | | 
Average amount... . $1,021 


1/ Includes loans in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
2/ Breakdown between real estate and non-real-estate loans not available. 


Of the total farm loans closed as of June 275, 1948, 24,221 were secured 


The real estate loans 
involved guaranties of a little more than 60 million dollars and the non-real- 


by farm real estate and 21,239 by personal property. 


estate loans about 2] million dollars. 


case of real estate loans and $993 for non-real-estate loans. 


The average guaranty was $2,487 in the 
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Up to June 25, 1948, 4,759 of the farm loans had been repaid in full. 
The original principal of these loans amounted to 11 million dollars, with an 
average of $2,329. The original guaranty was a little more than 5 million 
dollars and averaged $1,077 per loan. 


As of the same date, 2,375 defaults had been reported. Only 450 of 
these cases actually resulted in claims. Of the total claims, 333 had been 
paid, representing initial payments of about $462,000. Subsequent recoveries 
and refunds reduced this to approximately $340,000 or $1,021 per claim. 
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FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES AND TRANSFERS 


Farm real estate values for the country as a whole rose 7 percent dur- 
ing the year ended March 1, 1948, and another 2 percent in the 4 months ended 
July 1, 1948. As a result of this contimed rise in values, the United States 
index reached 174 (1912-14 = 100) on July 1, 1948, 2 vercent above the peak of 
the World War I land boom in 1920 and more than double the 1935-39 average. 
During the year ended March 1, 1947 values increased 12 percent and during the 
4 months ended July 1, 1947, 2 percent. (See Appendix table 36.) 


During the year ended March 1, 1948, values of land increased in all 
geographic divisions except the Pacific. Increases were greatest in the West 
North Central and West South Central regions where they exceeded 10 percent. 
North Dakota led the individual States with a gain of 20 percent, and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kensas reported increases of 16 percent or more. In 12 
States increases equaled or exceeded 10 percent. The decline in the Pacific 
States amounted to a little more than 2 percent. Only Florida, Louisiana, and 
California reported average values lower than those of the preceding year. In 
Florida and California lower prices for citrus and other fruits have been the 
major factor influencing this decline. 


The continued upward trend in land values during the March-June period 
of 1948 was apparent in most States. For six States - Montana, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Virginia - increases of 5 percent or more 
were reported. California and Florida continued to report decreases in this 
period. 


The average farm land values in five of the nine geographic divisions 
on March 1, 1948 were more than double the 1935-39 level. In the East South 
Central States the increase was as much as 153 percent. Twenty-three States 
reported average values on March 1 that were more than double the prewar base. 
In Kentucky, Colorado, and Tennessee values were more than 160 percent above 
the 1935-39 levels. The smallest percentage increases took place in the New 
England States where the individual States, with the exception of Vermont, re- 
ported increases ranging from 38 percent in Massachusetts to 55 percent in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. In Vermont the increase was 70 percent. 
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Not only were farm land values for the United States as a whole on 
March 1, 1948 more than double the 1935-39 average, but the averages for all 
except two of the geographic divisions were above their resvective 1920 veaks. 
In the Pacific region values were up approximately a third from the 1920 
level and in the East South Central States a little more than a fourth. In 
contrast, values in the West North Central region were not quite three-fourths 
of what they were in 1920. In the East North Central region, they were the 


same as in 1920, mt by July 1, 1948 they too had exceeded the earlier peak 
level. 


In 32 States farm real estate values on March 1, 1948 were above their 
1920 levele. In North Carolina, New Jersey, Alabama, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and California, they were at least 40 percent higher on that date than 
in 1920. But in South Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota, values at the beginning of March were less than 80 percent of what they 
were in 1920. In South Dakota they were only 50 percent. By July 1, 1948, 
the values in 35 States equaled or exceeded the 1920 level. 


Voluntary sales and trades during the year ended March 15, 1948 were 
below the record high of the previous year but, nevertheless, they continued 
in large volume. The estimated mumber of such transfers for the United States 
as a whole was 49.0 per 1,000 of all farms compared with 57.7 per 1,000 for 
the previous year, a decline of 15 percent. (See Appendix table 34.) Even so, 
the volume of sales was about the same as in 1919, the peak year in the World 
War I period. Decline in sales during the last year was quite general; it 
ranged from less than 10 percent in the West North Central and Mountain States 
to more than 20 percent in the New England, South Central, and Pacific States. 


A large proportion of the sales continue to be for cash. During the 
year ended March 15, 1948, 55 percent of the sales were entirely for cash com- 
pared with 56 percent in the previous year and 58 percent in the year before 
that. Down payments in connection with mortgage-financed transfers during the 
last year averaged about 40 percent of the purchase price. This is about the 
same as in other recent years. But even so, properties now mortgaged for as 
much as 50 percent of the current sales price are actually mortgaged for as 
mach as the full market value in 1940. 


Individuals and commercial banks have been the chief sources of loans 
to finance purchases during the last 2 years. Together they have accounted 
for almost three-fourths of all these loans. Between 1941 and 1946, their 
relative importance increased noticeably whereas that of insurance companies 
and Federal lending agencies decreased. 


Distress transfers growing out of foreclosures, assignments in lieu of 
foreclosure, and bankruptcies reached their smallest volume of record in the 
year ended March 15, 1948. Estimates for that year placed them at only 1.0 
per 1,000 of all farms compared with 1.1 per 1,000 in the year previous and 
10.5 per 1,000 in the year ended March 15, 1941. Between 1923 and 1941, 
these transfers never dropped below 10 per 1,000 of all farms, and at their 
peak in 1933 they numbered 38.8 per 1,000. Forced sales as a result of de- 
linquent taxes accounted for an additional 0.5 ver 1,000 of all farms in the 


year ended March 15, 1948, compared with 0.7 per 1,000 in 1947 and 3.4 per 
1,000 in 1941. 
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AMENDMENT TO FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION ACT INCREASES INTEREST RATES ON 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND SHORTENS TERM OF INSURED MORTGAGES | 


The Farmers Home Administration Act, approved in August 1946, was 
amended by Public Law 720 in June of 194€ to authorize an increase in the in- 
terest rate on direct mortgage loans from 3 1/2 percent to 4 vercent of the 
unvaid balance. The amendment also authorized an increased interest rate to 
the lender on insured mortgage loans from 2 1/2 to 3 percent. An addition of 
1 percent on such loans is charged borrowers - one-half of 1 percent to cover 
premiums on the insurance and one-half of 1 percent for administration. The 
total interest charge to borrowers thus is 4 vercent, whether their loans are 
direct ones from the Farmers Home Administration or whether they are loans 
made by private lenders and insured by the Farmers Home Administration. 


Both direct and insured mortgage loans are made for a veriod of 40 
years but the law requires that loans be refinanced as soon as the principal 
has been reduced to an amount which will be taken over by a private lender at 
interest rates of not more than 5 percent and on terms vrevailing in the area. 
Under these conditions the term of an insured mortgage might run from 15 to 20 
years. Public Law 720 in effect amended the vrovisions relating to the term 
of insured mortgages by authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture through the 
Farmers Home Administration to enter into an agreement with the lender to pur- 
chase an insured mortgage even though it is not in default, vrovided not less 
than 5 years had elapsed from the date of the insured mortgage. As the law 
authorizes the term of such agreements to be administratively determined but 
for not less than 5 years, the Farmers Home Administration has set a term of 7 
years on current agreements. If the mortgage should be in default at any time 
the Secretary of Agriculture, under the original provision of the act, is 
authorized to acquire the mortgage. Under these current regulations, there- 
fore, lenders can obtain a 3-percent Government-guaranteed mortgage for a term 
of 7 years. 


This does not necessarily mean that the Farmers Home Administration 
will acquire the mortgage et the end of the term. The holder of the insured 
mortgage may not exercise his option to sell. He may accept any new agreement 
offered by the Government to purchase the mortgage. He may retain the mort- 
gage until it is paid in full, refinanced,or assigned to another lender. Even 
if the loan is acquired the Farmers Home Administration is authorized to sell 
end reinsure the mortgage. 


If the holder of an insured mortgage exercises his option, the Govern- 
ment will pay the holder in cash an amount equal to its value. For such pur- 
poses the value of the mortgage will be the unpaid balance of the principal 
plus any unpaid interest, any advances mede by the mortgagee for taxes, and 
any other payments in discharge of liens which are prior to the mortgage. The 
value of insured mortgages for sale will be determined on the same basis. 
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On July 1, 1948 the amount of direct loans outstanding totaled 191 mil- 
lion dollars - a drop of 5 million dollars since January 1. The unpaid balance 
of insured mortgages totaled a little over 2 million dollars. Obligations to 
insure mortgages, as of August 31, have been incurred for nearly 400 loans and 
for amounts in the neighborhood of 3 million dollars. 
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Lightning Damage a Frequent Cause of Farm Property Losses.- Almost a 
third of the claims arising from fire and lightning, two of the principal haz- 
ards covered by farmers' mutual fire insurance comanies, are from lightning 
damage, according to an examination made of 1,855 claims paid from 1945 to 
1947 (princivally 1946) by these companies in 15 States. Of the 1,855 claims, 
31 percent, or 570, were for lightning damage. Loss payments were reported in 
connection with 1,714 claims. Of these, lightning accounted for 15 percent of 
the total amount paid in connection with both fire and lightning. The average 
claim paid for lightning damage was $190, whereas the average claim paid for 
fire loss alone was $767. Actual losses averaged somewhat higher, as ordinar- 
ily no more than about 75 percent of the value of insured property is covered 
and probably not more than 60 percent of the actual losses (values destroyed) 
from both fire and lightning are recovered through indemity collections. 


Farm—Mortgage Recordings.- The Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the 

Farm Credit Administration have under way a_vroject that will bring together 
data on the dollar amount of farm real estate loans made or recorded by the 
principal lender groups. Data will include annual figures showing the amount 
of such loans for the United States and each of the geographic divisions for 
the period 1910-47. Wo State data will be included, however. Data relating 
to loans made by the federally sponsored agencies will be taken from the 
official reports of those agencies; those on mortgages recorded by other 
lender groups will be estimates of the Burem of Agricultural Economics and 


the Farm Credit Administration. The figures for the United States are pre- 
sented in Appendix table 7- 


Marital Deduction on Federal Estate Tax.—- Farmers who have large hold- 
ings that consist principally of life insurance are interested in the recent 
amendments to the general revenue Act of 1948 respecting the marital tax- 
deduction clauses. In general, the marital deduction is allowed if the sur- 
viving wife is given complete rights to use the proceeds during her lifetime 
and she has the power to specify the surviving beneficiaries of her estate. 
Of course, the Federal estate tax applies only to estates of $60,000 or more. 


£ 
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WON-REAL-ESTATE DEBT SITUATION 


The postwar expansion of non-real-estate or short-term agricultural 
loans continues. On July 1, 1948 the wolume of such loans held by the princi- 
pal lending institutions (excluding CCC loans) totaled 2.9 billion dollars. 
This compares with 2.4 billion dollars in July 1947, 2.1 billion in July 19%, 
and 1.8 billion in July 1945. As for non-real-estate loans held by other 
lenders such as individuals, merchants, and finance companies, few data are 
available but indications are that a similar credit expansion has taken place. 
The upward movement results from a situation in which agriculture is operating 
at near maximum capacity on a rising level of costes. Of considerable impor- 
tance in this debt expansion is the credit used for the purchase of manufac- 
tured goods, for both farm and home, which have become increasingly available 
in the last several postwar years. 


Non-real-estate loans of commercial banke2/vnich constituted over two- 
thirds of such loans held by the principal lending institutions, increased 
from 1,529 million dollars to 1,955 million during the year ended June 30, 
1948. This increase, amounting to 28 percent for the country as a whole 
ranged by regions from 16 percent in both New England and the South Atlantic 
to 30 percent in the East North Central and 35 percent in the West North 
Central. Commercial banks in the important farm State of Iowa showed a 43 
percent rise in non-real-estate farm loans between July 1947 and July 1948. 
The only States where a decline in non-real-estate loans of banks occurred 
were Connecticut and Nevada. 


Loans of production credit associations after a seasonal decline from 
357 million dollars to 289 million during the six monthe ended December 30, 
1947, increased to 459 million on July 1, 1948. Between July 1947 and July 
1948 the rate of increase in PCA loans was about the same as the increase in 
the non-real-estate loans of commercial banks. Although the largest increase 
of 42 percent occurred in the Mountain region, the East and West North Central 
regions showed increases of 37 percent and 40 percent, respectively. Areas of 
smallest loan expansion for the production credit associations were the same 
as for commercial banks - New England and South Atlantic regions. Wo State 
experienced a decline in the volume of these loans. Lenders other than pro- 
duction credit associations discounting with the Federal intermediate credit 
banks - primarily agricultural credit corporations - also showed an expansion 
in outstanding non-real-estate loans. Except for the West Central States and 
Mountain regions, however, these loans are relatively unimportant; for the 
United States they totaled only 56 million on July 1, 1948. 


The larger volume of PCA loans is accounted for by both an increase in 
the number of loans and in the average size of loan. In comparison with June 
30, 1947 the number of outstanding loans on June 30, 1948 wag 12 percent 
greater and the average size was 14 percent greater. The average size of new 
PCA loans made during the first half of 1948 was $2,694; for the correspond- 
ing periods in 1947 and 1946 the average loan made was $2,371 and $2,096 
respectively. Increases occurred in all geographic regions. 

1/ Insured banks only. 
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Non-real-eetate loans of the Farmers Home Administration which amounted 
to 423 million dollars on July 1, 1947 were only 366 million on July 1, 1948. 
This reduction has been in two loan programs now under liquidation, rural re- 
habilitation and emergency crop and feed loans made by predecessor agencies. 
These two classes of loans declined 60 and 12 million dollars, respectively, 
between July 1947 and July 1948. Production and subsistence loans, first 
offered by the Farmers Home Administration in November 1946 in lieu of the 
types now in liquidation, totaled 74 million dollars July 1, 1948. Over half 
of these loans are concentrated in the South Atlantic and South Central 
regions. The decline in outstanding loans administered by this agency re- 
sults primarily from principal payments being at a greater rate than the 
limited amount of new loans vossible under Congressional authorization. 
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RURAL BANK DEPOSITS | 


Rural bank deposits of agricultural areas changed little from March to 
August of 1948. The vast expansion of the war and immediate postwar period 
lost force in 1946 and 1947. These deposits declined in February 1948 but 
since then fluctuations have been confined to a narrow range. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics indexes of rural bank deposits re- 
flects the deposits of farmers, merchants, and others in communities of less 
than 15,000 population in 20 leading agricultural States (Appendix table ). 
The index of total deposits (demand and time deposits combined) for 20 leading 
agricultural States reached a peak in January 1948 of 430 (1924-29 = 100) as 
compared with 406 in January 1947. The index dropped sharply to 421 in Febru- 
ary 1948 and declined more slowly to 408 in June. The index was 413 in July 


and 417 in August. The average for 1940 was 102, or less than one-fourth of 
the level for 1948. 


Changes in demand deposits are the more important element of the com- 
bined index. Both absolutely and relatively, the increase in demand deposits 
was much greater during the war than was the increase in time deposits. Both 
before and after adjustment for seasonal variation, the indexes of demand de- 
posits were at a peak in January 1948. Following a sharp decline in February 
subsequent fluctuations have been within a narrow range. 


Whereas the volume of demand deposits in rural banks is between 5 and 6 
times that preceding the war, the emount of time deposits in these banks is 
only a little more than twice that of the prewar level. During the first 8 
months of 1948, time deposits have been at a postwar high level and they have 
not changed significantly in amount. 


The rate of growth of rural bank deposits in 20 leading egricultural 
States during the last year has been only slightly higher than that for all 
bank deposits (excluding interbank and United States Government deposits and 
items in process of collection). It is likely, then, that the balance of 


iam 


trade between important agricultural areas and nonagricultural areasis approx- 
imately maintained by the interchange of commodities and services. However, in 
certain areas capital transactions may be of considerable significance. Trans- 
actions in farm real estate have been esvecially large in some sections and 
they may tend to draw cash in or out of an area. In some sections it is re- 
ported that credit from outside States is used for the financing of farm con- 
struction activity. Purchases of Government bonds constitute a cash drain on 
a community unless they are offset by Government spending for services, com- 
modities, or payments on Government debt. Continued high farm incomes may 
portent further increases in rural bank deposits. However, an adverse drain 
on deposits would occur if rural incomes should fall and if, at the same time, 
people were to try to maintain their present level of living. Of fundamental 
importance is the course of Federal activities and fiscal policies as they 


change in response to the complex domestic and international obligations of the 
Nation. 
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LOANS TO FARMER-VETERANS BY FEDERALLY SPONSORED AGENCIES 


L 


As of June 30, 1948 federally svonsored agricultural credit agencies 
had made a total of over 130 thousand loans to farmer-veterans of World WarlII. 
These loans, which included both real estate and other loans, amounted to a 
total of over 240 million dollars. 


Of all loans made by the agencies of the Farm Credit Administration 
those to veterans totaled about 95 million dollars. Of these, the Federal 
Land Bank made 5,055 real estate loans to the extent of $19,997,832. In 
addition, 2,765 Commissioner loans amounting to $2,748,786 were made by the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation.1/ As of December 31, 1947, the production 
credit associations had made 28,550 non-real-estate loans, aggregating 
$72,478,161, to farmer-veterans. 


The Farmers Home Administration reports 6,619 farm ownership loans, 
amounting to $51,043,058, made to veterans during the period July 1, 1944 to 
June 30, 1948. The loans of this agency include loans made by its predecessor 
- the Farm Security Administration. Other real estate loans made to veterans 
by the FHA include those made for the purchase of farms formerly operated as 
parts of the resettlement projects.2/ As of March 31, 1948, 2,131 loans amout- 
ing to $8,964,664 had been made for this purpose. Production and subsistence 
end rural rehabilitation loans made to veterans by the FHA to June 30, 1948 to- 
taled 87,438 in number and amounted to $84,964,199. Also, 524 water-facility 
loans amounting to $730,626 had been made to veterans in the West. 


1/ No commissioner loans were made after June 30, 1947. 

2/ Im addition, 60 insured mortgage loans, amounting to $374,467, had been 
guaranteed by the Farmers Home Administration as of June 30, 1948 under the 
provisions of the Farm Mortgage Insurance Clause of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration Act of 1944. 
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Although these federally syonsored agencies were in position to make 
loans under the guarantee provisions of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944, the majority of loans were handled on a regular besis. The production 
credit associations generally advised veterans to conserve their rights under 
the Servicemen's Readjustment Act until they desired to buy farms. A few Fed- 
eral Land Bank loans were guaranteed under the act. Also, in the case of Com- 
missioner loans, the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act had been amended to permit 
loans to veterans at 4 percent instead of the usual 5 percent, so that some 
loans might be guaranteed. 


Real estate loans made to veterans by the Federal land banks dropped 
over 15 percent in number and amount for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, 
as compared with the previous 12-month period. On the other hand, it is be- 
lieved that loans by the vroduction credit associations to veterans are being 
mede in as large a volume as a year ago. Actual comparison cannot be made, 
as the production credit associations discontinued reporting loans to vet- 
erans separately as of December 31, 1947. 


The Farmers Home Administration Act of 1946, eas well as earlier legis- 
lation under the Farm Security Administration, specifically provided that 
veterans be given vreference as borrowers. Although the number and amount of 
both farm ownership and other loans made by the FHA decreased during the 1948 
fiscal year over the vreceding 12-month period because of decreased appropri- 
ation, the large number of applications received by this agency from veterans 
reflects a continued strong demand for these types of loans. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET OF AGRICULTURE | 


The assets of agriculture were valued at 122 billion dollars on Janu- 
ery 1, 1948 (Appendix table 32). Farm real estate accounted for 63 billion; 
other physical assets, 37 billion; end financial assets, 22 billion. The in- 
crease in total assets during 1947 was nearly 12 billion dollars, of which 4 
billion was from the higher prices of farm real estate. The increase in val- 
ues of other physical assets was about 6 billion dollars, revresenting mainly 
the influence of higher prices. The physical quantity of livestock was less 
on January 1, 1948 than a year earlier but machinery and motor vehicles, 
stored crops, and household equipment apvear to have increased somewhat in 
physical quantity during the year. Financial assets increased about a bil- 
lion dollars during the 12-month period. 


Claims to the assets of agriculture include 9 billion dollars of lia- 
bilities and 113 billion dollars of equities of proprietors. Liabilities in- 
creased less than a billion dollars during 1947. This increase was more than 
in 1946 when for the first time a long-term downward trend was reversed. The 
increase of debt during 1947 was less than the increase of financial assets. 
Probably the chief holders of financial assets are not the chief debtors. 

The equities of proprietors increased 11 billion dollars. 


«tt. 


The 1948 position of agriculture is in sharp contrast to that of the 
prewar year 1940. In the intervening years, assets increased 68 billion dol- 
lars. This hmge increase was caused by (1) higher prices for inventories re- 
sulting in an increase of 48 billion dollars, of which 29 billion was in real 
estate and 19 billion in other inventories; (2) a physical increase of inven- 
tories - the addition to the quantity of goods being worth 3 billion dollars 
in 1940 prices; (3) an increase in financial assets of 17 billion dollars, of 
which 12 billion was in the form of deposits and currency, 4 billion in United 
States savings bonds, and 1 billion gain of investments in cooperatives. Some 
of this increase in financial assets represents a conversion of capital values 
from soil fertility and from other capital investments into cash and not all 
isatrue saving from income. 


In 1948 debts were about a billion dollars less than in 1940. Although 
mortgage debt was nearly two billion dollars less, it is believed that non- 
real-estate debt was nearly a billion dollars more. Omitting technical 
indebtedness to the Commodity Credit Cornoration that could be cancelled by 
delivery of farm commodities in storage, the net indebtedness in 1948 is not 
greatly under that of 1940. In relation to liquid and physical assets and to 
income, however, the debt is much less important than it was in 1940. 


Changes in the BALANCE SHEET OF AGRICULTURE stem from a complex of fac- 
tors that center on changes in farm income and relate closely to changes of 
asset values and debts. The grose income from agriculture in 1547 is tenta- 
tively estimated at 34 billion dollars as compared with 28 billion in 1946 and 
10 billion in 1940. Despite higher operating costs and reduced Government 
payments, operatore are tentatively estimated to have received 17 billion dol- 
lars in 1947, as compared with 15 billion in 1946 and less than 5 billion in 
1940. It is from these higher incomes that farmers have been able to accum- 
late financial assets and to reduce debts somewhat. 


The BALANCE SHEET AND INCOME STATEMENT do not, of course, reveal the 
improvement in level of living of farm families that has occurred. The farm 
plant is relatively intact at the end of a world conflict, inventories appear 
to be in satisfactory relation to operating volume, debts are moderate, and 
financial assets are high. This is the over-all view of agriculture. Were it 
possible to report on the financial circumstances of individual farmers, widely 
variant conditions would be revealed. In general, however, farmere enter a 
period of vostwar adjustment in better financial circumstances than thoee in 
which they entered the war. 
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CROP INSURANCE 


1947 Experience 


In the crop-year 1947, for the first time since the inception of the 
Federal crop insurance program, premium collections of the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation exceeded indemity vayments on ite combined operations on all 


insured commodities. The experience for 1947, as of June 30, 1948, is summar- 
ized, by crops, in table 1:1/ 


TABLE 1.- Premiums collected and indemnities 
paid by the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, by crops, 1947 


Premiums collected| Indemities paid 


1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
Wheat . 25,382 16,078 
Cotton 13,090 13,690 
Flax . 4,212 2,664 
Tobacco 703 517 
Corn . 422 922 
Total 43,809 33,871 


Insurance was offered nationally on wheat, cotton, and flax, and exper- 
imentally on tobacco and corn.2/ 


1 Pro 


With the scope of the crop-insurance program limited geographically, 
Congress gave the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation considerably more freedom 
to experiment with different plans of insurance. Some features of various 
plans which were tried or continued in 1948 have been discussed in previous 
issues of this publication. 3/ 


1 See Appendix tables 29, 30, and 31 for operating data on the wheat, cot- 
ton and flax programs, by States, for 1947, and for the United States for prior 
years. 2/ Insurance was in effect on wheat in 1,509 counties; cotton, 699 
counties; flax, 232 counties; tobacco and corn, 19 counties each. 3/ See 
issue for November 1947 (pn. 96) for a discussion of dollar insurance on wheat, 
cotton, and flax on a l-year contract baeis; continuous contracts on wheat and 
flax, in addition to cotton; partial coverage; and progressive coverage. Also 
see issue for November, 1946 (p. 69) for a further discussion of continuous 
contracts and partial coverage, and for an explanation of premium-reduction 
plans, investment-cost insurance, and yield-quality coverage of tobacco. 


| 


Two new experimental programs were started in 1948. (See table 2.) One 
was insurance on dry edible beans. This was tried in four widely separated 
counties which represent different type-of-farming areas. The other, tried in 
two counties, was an experiment in insuring a number of crops grouved together. 
It is known as the mltiple-crop contract. Under this tyne of contract, cov- 
erage is against loss of all insured crops combined, rather than against loss 
of an individual crop. Crops which may be included are wheat, flax, corn, dry 
edible beans, and oats. Coverages per acre in dollars were established for 
each crop, and the over-all coverage - also in dollars - is the sum of the 
coverages for the individual crops. In determining whether an indemnity is 
payable, and its amount, if any, the over-all coverage ie compared with the 
combined production (actual or appraised). Each crop is valued at a prede- 
termined price. 


A variation of the coinsurance clause was used, in connection with the 
multiple-crop contract, to prorate the loss in case of underpayment of the 
premium - usually occurring as a result of increases in actual plantings above 
those contemplated at the time the insurance was accepted. The prorating 
formula follows: 


Loss ~ Loss incurred, based Premium originally levied 
paid on the planted acres Premium recomputed on planted acreage 


Last year the Corporation began to recognize in its rate structure for 
wheat that yields vary less on larger than on smaller acreages. In 1948, pre- 
mium-rate reductions, based on size of acreage, were also put into effect on 
wheat, cotton, flax, and corn. 


In addition to the features of various plans of insurance which have 
been previously discussed, the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation included in 
its 1948 contracts on some crops a 5-percent discount for early payment of 
oremiums, and, on all crops, a penalty charge of 3 percent per 6-month period 
for nonpayment of premiums on the due date. 


One of the most important changes in the 1948 program was that in re- 
gard to the pricing methods.4/ Under the commodity insurance a fixed or 
single price is used each year for valuing premiums and indemnities computed 
in commodity units. In determining the indemnities annually on the same vrice 
basis as the vremiums, the necessity is precluded of carrying premium reserves 
in commodity units, which was formerly done, in order to protect the Corpora- 
tion against a price rise between the time premiums are due and the time losses 
are paid. Under most of the monetary coverage insurance written during the 
year, a predetermined price for valuing production was established. Only 
under the tobacco insurance and under the investment plan of insurance on corn 
was production valued at the market price to determine the amount of the in- 
demnity. Use of the predetermined price under most of the monetary coverage 
insurance sold during the year was to avoid insurance of risks incident to 
price changes. 


Progressive coverage (that is, increasing the coverage by stages as 
costs are incurred in bringing the crop to maturity) first used in 1943 in 
4/ See 1947 issue of this publication, page 96. 
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TABLE 3.- Experimental crop insurance progrems, United States, 
crops of 1945-48 1/ 


a 
Coverage Indemnities 
d |Counties! ance reage | insured : A t 
\partici-| ynit, | insured | produc- | Number | “if 
| pating | 2/ | tion | 
| 1 1,000 | 1,000 |! 1,000 | | 1,000 
| Number | Number | acres | dollars | dollere , | dollars. 
| | 
Corn: | | 
1945 . | 15 | 13,582! 418 | 7,646! 397! 3,420 | 657 
1946... | 1 | 8,811] 337 | 5,901! 3751 1,459 320 
1947... 19 | 7,834! 93 |5/ 7,668! 422! 2,047 ! 918 
| | 
Tobacco: | | | | 
1945 .. 13. | 13,826! 54 | 14,558! 1,832 532 
1546 . | 17,763! 73 | 16,709! 1,468 | 328 
...! 15 | 16,548! 5/ 70 |5/15,9731 692! 2,692 | 769 
1948 .... | 33 364977) - - | | ‘ | 
Wheat: | | | | 
1948 . 200 - | | 5/8, 824 | 
| | 
Cotton: | 
Fare | 53 |5/22.927| | 5/1504 ! 
Flax: | | 
| | | | 
Dry edible | | | | | | | 
beans: | | | | | | 
1948... | 4 |5/ 1,675) - | | 5/ 32! | 
Multiple | | | | | | 
crops: 7/ | | | | | | 
1948 .... | 2 is/ - - I5/f 23] - 
| | 


| | | | 


1/ Beginning in 1945 insurance on corn and tobacco was offered in a limited number of 
counties on an experimental basis. Beginning in 1948 insurance on all commodities was re- 
duced to an experimental basis and offered only in a limited number of counties. Insurance 
on dry edible beans and multiple crops was added in 1948. 2/ Number of farms on which the 
insured crop was planted, including duplication when both landlord and tenant are insured. 
Insured farms on which no crop was planted are not included. Acreage of the insured 
crop for the farm as included in the contract, although insurance for farm may cover inter- 
est of langlord, of tenant, or both. 4) Premiums, indemnities, and insured production for 
commodity (yield) insurance are determined in the standard unit of measure tor the commod- 
— although transactions may be made in the cash equivalent. These data are shown in this 
table as the dollar equivalent and combined with date for mone and investment e in- 
surence which are determined in dollars only. 5/ Estimated. ess than 500. » 


cludes a combination of four of the following commodities, varying by counties: 
flax, oats, corn, dry edible beans. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
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connection with American-Egyptian cotton, has been used in some form on all 
crops since 1945 (there was no insurance program in 1944). 


An area-average coverage and premium rate is now used in connection 
with all crops and all plans of insurance. The areas may range in size from 
an entire county to an area as small as an individual farm, in order that all 


land in the area may be fairly comparable from the standpoint of productivity 
and risk of loss. 


Partial insurance (half only) was continued in connection with cotton 
and tobacco. Its equivalent was also available in connection with corn and 
beans, as a farmer may insure only part of such acreages, in which case the 
loss calculated on the entire acreage is prorated to the insured acreage. 


Data on the experimental crop-insurance program to date are shown by 
crops and by years in table 3. 


Plans for 1949 


It is planned that the 1949 program will be continued essentially as in 
1948, with only minor refinements which experience indicates to be desirable. 
The multiple-crop and bean programs may be offered in additional counties. The 
continuous contract will probably be used in connection with all monetary 
vlans, which in 1948 were on a l-year contract basis, and a fixed price deter- 
mined before the selling of insurance will probably be used in connection with 
all commodity (yield) contracts except under wheat. Following general insur- 
ance vractice in 1949 the Corporation will issue with the insured's copy of 
the accepted application a formal policy, which will include those sections of 
the regulations which apply to farmers. The application and a copy of the 
regulations have heretofore constituted the contract. 
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FARMERS' MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


ViIM 


The 66 farmers' mutual fire insurance companies in the Province of 
Ontario, Can., have almost 1 billion dollars of insurance in force. The net 
amount of this insurance increased by 7.2 percent in 1947, which was one-half 
of 1 percent more than the increase from 1945 to 1946. The business of the 
1,800-odd farmers' mutual companies in the United States increased about 10 
percent in 1947 and 7 percent in 1946. 


The average loss rate of the Canadian companies in 1947 was very simi- 
lar to that estimated for the farmers' mutuals in the United States - 16.4 and 
16.7 cents per $100 of insurance, respectively. The average administrative 
costs for the Canadian companies amounted to about 6 cents per $100 of inmr- 
ance, and the total cost to members was just under 28 cents per $100 in 1947. 


Assets of the Canadian companies averaged about $3.41 and reserves not quite 
$1 per $100 of insurance in 1947. 
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The 1947 Dominion income tax law, assessing companies 30 percent of the 
net annual gain in surplus, presents a problem to those companies with insuf- 
ficient reserves. As the general insurance code prevents the payment of divi- 
dents, unless certain minimum reserves ere maintained, those companies 
attempting to build up needed reserves must now vay that tax. Companies that 
already have minimum reserves can escape this tax by returning surplus annual 
net earnings as dividends. 


The Ontario companies are endeavoring to overcome the threat of in- 
creased losses due to the operation of tractors, trucks, and buckrakes on barn 
floors by issuing a permit and increasing the premium rate. The permit pro- 
vides for the use of an approved type of fire extinguisher and a spark-arrest- 
ing muffler on these machines when in use. It also stipulates that they mest 
not be refueled in the barn or while the motor is running and that they mest 
not be kept overnight in the barn. 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAXES PAID BY FARMERS 


‘Federal income taxes paid by farm families in recent years are tenta- 
tively estimated to have been:1/ 


1941 $ 15,000,000 1945 $725 ,000,000 
1942 50,000,000 1946 720,000,900 
1943 425,000,000 1947 760,000,000 
1944 275,000,000 1948 960,000,000 


These figures represent payments during the calendar year and largely reflect 
liability growing out of income received the previous year. The decline in 
payments during the calendar year 1944 is due to changes that were made in 
Provisions governing the timing of payments by farmers in the process of 
shifting to the "pay-as-you-go" system of income-tax collection. Although the 
trend of payments over this period was up, this technical factor largely ex- 
plains the decline in 1944. This same factor explains to a great extent the 
phenomenal increase of 1945 and the nominal decline of 1946. The increase in 
payments in 1948 reflects primarily the record level of farm income in 1947. 


Despite several years of rising property taxes, the Federal income tax 
retains the pre-eminent position among farmers’ taxes which it acquired during 
the war years. The rise in importance of the income tax in the war years 
grew out of the increases in rates and reductions in exemptions and the con- 
current appearance of a high level of farm income. Since the end of hostil- 
ities, the income-tax payments of farm families has continued up despite 


moderate reductions in rates, because farm income rose more than enough to 
offset rate reductions. 


1/ This is a revision and extension of the tentative estimates shown in the 
Agricultural Finance Review, Vol. 9, Nov. 1946, p. 12. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN FEDERAL AIDS TO FARM HOUSING 
AND SERVICE BUILDINGS 


Existing arrangements for financing the construction, remodeling, and 
repair of farm houses, farm service buildings, and other structures were modi- 


fied in minor ways by the second session including the Special Session, August 
1948, of the 80th Congress. 


Some Recent Legislation 


National Housing Act.- Some provisions of the "Housing Act of 1948" may 
benefit a few farmers.1/ Thus Sec. 2(b) of Title I of the National Housing 
Act was amended to provide insurance by the Federal Housing Administration to 
lending institutions on portfolios with mortgages up to $4,500 for construc- 
tion of new residential structures. The previous limit was $3,000. For con- 
struction of new houses, this title, as interpreted by regulation, provides for 
insurance of loans not exceeding $4,500, at interest rates of 4 1/2 percent 
per annum and with maturities not exceeding aporoximately 20 years. The lender 
may charge a 2=-percent service fee at the outset and a one-half of one percent 
mortgage insurance premium on the outstanding balance at the beginning of each 
year. This section of the law is of significance to some farmers because the 
standards relative to the structure under mortgage that are inmosed by FHA 
regulation are in keeping with rural conditions. In the absence of detail in 
the overating reports to distinguish farm from nonfarm houses, the extent to 
which farmers have benefited by this program is uncertain. 


Farm service buildings may also be repaired, remodeled, or constructed 
with loans of a type for which lenders are insured under title I of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. Loans for construction of new structures to be used in 
whole or in part for agricultural purposes according to regulations, if 
secured by a first lien may have a maturity of about 15 years. For other 
liens the limit of maturity is about 7 years. The maximum amount of loan is 
$3,900. The maximum allowable interest on a discount basis is $5 discount per 
$100 per year if final payment is not in excess of about 7 years or the equiv- 
alent of $3.50 discount for one year for longer term loans. The effective 
equivalent annual interest rate varies from about 6 percent to nearly 10 per- 
cent. This form of insured credit is used by farmers in some areas and is re- 
ported to be attracting outside funds into certain localities. Lenders may or 
may not be charging the full allowable rate. Nearly 32,000 loans insured under 
title I for repairing and improving farm homes and service buildings and for 
building new farm service buildings, the net proceeds of which totaled nearly 


20 million dollars, were made by private lenders in the year ended June 30, 
1948 (table 1). 


Insurance under title I for both housing and agricultural structures is 
mainly attractive to lenders with a large volume of title I business, say 


1/ PL 901, 80th Cong. 


o  « 


$500,000 or mare. Lenders who operate on a regional or national scale rather 
than local rural banks are the chief participants. This is because the indi- 
vidual loan is not insured but rather the Federal Housing Administration is 
liable for all losses on the total business of this nature up to but not ex- 
ceeding 10 percent of the tatal loans made under the program. Thus the insur- 
ance will usually cover 100 percent of the losses of a large operator as 
average losses are far less than this. However, a small-scale lender who 
might suffer an adverse exverience on a few cases would find the 10-percent 
insurance protection to be inadequate. 


Operations of the Federal Housing Administration under other titles of 
the National Housing Act are of minor significance to farmers. 


TABLE 1.- Property improvements finenced by FHA insured 
loans under title I: Farm homes and buildings 
July 1, 1947 through June 30, 1948 1/ 


proceeds of 


Major type of improvement Loans insured 

Number Dollars 

New residential construction. - - 
New nonresidential construction ...... | 2,500 | 2,416,690 
Additions and alterations ..-.....-. | 2,626 | 2,372,053 
| 2,869 | 1,837,060 
27,285 | 16,720, 388 


1/ July 1947 reserve. Based on net proceeds of loans insured. Excludes 
4,634 loans for $3,166,525 insured under the July 1944 reserve and financing 
improvements to farm homes and buildings during the period covered. 


Federal Housing Administration, Division of Research and Statistics,Operating 
Statistics Section. 


Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act.- The second session of the 80th Con- 
gress also modified the "Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act" so that direct and 
guaranteed loans of the Farmers Home Administration for farm purchase, en- 
largement, or improvement would cost the borrower 4 percent for interest and 
other charges, instead of 3 1/2 percent as formerly. Such loans commonly 
provide for financing of construction work, including houses; hence the sig- 


nificance of the higher loan rate in connection with farm construction 
activity. 
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Servicemen's Readjustment Act.- Similarly, the Servicemen's Read just- 
ment Act was amended to authorize the Veterans Administration to guarantee 
loans bearing a maximum of 4 1/2 percent interest.2/ The raising of the rate 
from the existing 4-percent level is at the discretion of the Administrator 
and as this is written it remains at.4 percent. In some areas, "VA loans" 
are said to be “drying up" because lenders are not attracted to the low rates. 
Those who favor higher rates argue that if rates were higher more funde, var- 
ticularly for housing, would again become available.3/ 


A limited volume of this business is done under section 502 which 
authorizes the guerantee of loans for "purchasing any lands, buildings, live- 
stock, equipment, machinery, supplies or implements, or for altering, con- 
structing, or improving any lend, equipment, or building including the farm 
house." Under this provision of the law, the Veterans Administration guaren- 
tees a loan to a farmer-veteran against losses not to exceed 50 vercent of 
the loan, in the case of a non-real-estate loan not to exceed $2,000, or in 
the case of a real estate mortgage loan $4,000. WNon-real-estate loans that 
might be used for modernization and repairs, for example, may run for 10 
years. Farm-mortgage loans may not exceed 40 yeare. 


Farm Housing Programs a Phase of Broader Undertakings 


Credit aids to farm construction activity, especially housing improve- 
ment, are subordinate to broad programs for the improvement of agriculture in 
its many facets. Thus the agencies sponsored by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion extend credit to farmers for the operation of farms and for the purchase 
of farm real estate. Loan funds for tmilding activities are sometimes in- 
cluded. In this respect the practice of these agencies is similar to that of 
commercial banks. The Farmers Home Administration makes and guarantees loans 
to eligible farmers who cannot obtain credit from other sources. Loans for 
improvement or construction of houses often are included in the credit granted 
or guaranteed by this agency. The main purpose is to increase the number of 
farm operetors who are efficient and to permit them to operate farms of suffi- 
cient size and with adequate facilities and equipment to provide a decent fam- 
ily income. Educational and loan functions are combined. Improvement of 
housing is incidental to this broader ain. 


The research and educational work of the Department of Agriculture also 
contributes to the improvement of farm housing and farm service buildings. 
Several bureaus of the Agricultural Reseerch Administration and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics conduct a variety of research activities in the tech- 
nology, economics, and functional use of farm houses and service buildings. 
The Extension Service through the Land Grant Colleges disseminates the latest 
findings of technological and economic research. Yet these research and edu- 
cational programs are of limited character in relation to the amount of such 
work to be done, and studies relating to farm housing are often secondary to 
the production aspects of farming. 

2/ PL 901, Sec. 103. 

3/ Testimony before the Joint Committee on Housing, 80th Cong., frequently 
indicated a slowing down of loans to veterans, the low interest rate often 
being mentioned as a contributing factor. 
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FARM REAL ESTATE TAXES IN 1947 and 1948 | 
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Average farm real estate taxes per acre were about 15 percent higher in 
1947 than in 1944, which was the fourth consecutive year in which the average 
for the country has risen. Preliminary revorts from the States indicate that 
1948 levies (payable for the most vart late in 1948 and early in 1949) will 
show a further increase, but probably by a smaller amount than in 1947. This 
increase would extend the upward trend. 


The index of farm real estate taxes per acre for the United States 
(1909-13 = 100) advanced from 222 in 1946 to 254 in 1947. The increase for 
the last year brings the series to the same point as in 1931. 


Taxes per $100 of real estate value increased to $9.96 in 1947 after 
remaining at $0.90 for 2 years. This is the first increase of taxes in rela- 
tion to real estate values to appear in nearly a decade. During the years 
1939-44, taxes per $100 of value fell each year because taxes per acre varied 
relatively little, whereas values of farm land increased substantially. For 
1945 and 1946, percentage increases in taxes per acre were matched by increases 
in land values. Although farm land values continued to rise in 1947, taxes 
rose relatively more. Taxes per $100 of real estate value now are at the same 
level as in 1922. 


For individual States, changes in the index of amount of taxes per acre 
in 1947 were mostly upward. Only two States showed decreases and these were 
small. Increases averaged largest in the West North Central and Mountain 
States. The big increase in North Dakota is associated with a series of statu- 
tory changes in the last few years. The 1946 levies were down chiefly because 
the assessment ratio was reduced from 75 to 50 percent without at the same time 
raising statutory tax-rate limits. At the 1947 session of the legislature, how- 
ever, tax-rate limits were raised for specific functions in a number of juris- 
dictions. Apparently, a good many taxing units took advantage of the higher 
rate ceilings with the result that average levies per acre in 1947 increased to 
a point substantially above the 1945 figure. 


Taxes ver $100 of value increased in 1947 in more than three-fourtns of 
the States. This reflects the fact that, generally speaking, taxes increased 
more than did values per acre. The evidence suggests that the rates of increase 
for land values are tapering off somewhat, whereas the rates of increase for 
taxes are uv slightly more than in preceding years. Regionally, the Mountain 


and Pacific States showed the biggest increases in taxes ver $100 of value in 
1947. 


Increases in farm real estate taxes per acre in 1947 resulted from a con- 
tinuation of the same influences which led to the increases in recent preceding 
years, but the relative importance of the various factors appears to have 
changed somewhat. It was pointed out last year that the 1946 increases, to a 
considerable extent, resulted from vostwar demands for restoring or augmenting 


prewar levels of State and local government services, combined with rising costs 
of providing such services. 
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The increases in 1947 seemed more often to be associated with rising 
costs than with changes in types or quantities of services. Higher rates of 
pay for teachers and other public employees, together with higher costs of 
materials and supplies, led to many of the increases in local levies. Changes 
in Government services also were important in some commnities. Available 


evidence suggests, however, that the general vrice Ore eer fac- 
tor influencing the trend in tax levies on farm real estéte’for the next few 


years. 
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Farm Fire Prevention Activities.- The two nationalvorganizations en- 

geged in farm fire prevention activities are (1) the Fart\ftre Protection Com- 
mittee, National Fire Protection Association, and (2) the Agricultural 
Committee, National Fire Waste Council. The first is primarily a fact-finding, 
research group, dealing largely with fire-prevention standards, while the 
second, under the sponsorship of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, promotes action 
vrograms to prevent farm fires. These committees usually meet on consecutive 
days, in Chicago, as some manufacturers and organizations as well as the Depart 
ment of Agriculture are represented on both groups. 


The Devartment of Agriculture also has a Fire Prevention Committee, con- 
sisting of various bureau or agency representatives, which cooperates with both 
national organizations, and also prepares material such as fact sheets in con- 
nection with Fire Prevention Week, Spring Clean-up Week, etc., for distribution 
to country newspaper editors, county agents, and field offices. 


At the last meetings of the two national groups, in November 1948, atten- 
tion was directed to the requirements for safe farm dehydrators, varticularly 
corn dryers. Insurance company losses from corn dryers were reported as extreme 
ly heavy in some areas. Unfortunately, many farmers do not know that their 
policies fail to cover fire loss resulting from the overation of corn dryers, or 
to any other equipment which materially increases the hazard, without a special 
permit obtained at extra premium cost. It was pointed out that dehydratore 
should be approved, by the Factory Mutual or Underwriters Laboratories, as a 
unit rather than by parts. According to one authority, the unit should be suf- 
ficiently large to do its job without resort to maximum temperatures; it should 
be located away from other buildings, and should have automatic controle that 
will stop the fuel flow if the burner flame goes out, or the burner, in case of 
excessive heat, but which will still permit the blower to continue in operation. 
Oil burners should be gravity fed, with constant spark ignition. 


Another revort dealt with the status of organized farm fire protection 
facilities in Illinois, where there are over 140 protected areas. Reports from 
75 such areas indicated that a fourth are organized as fire protection districts; 
another one-fourth are organized under the corporation plan; 10 are cooperatives; 
2 are maintained by donations; and 10 are municipally owned. The reminder were 
variations of those mentioned. By and large, the fire protection district was 
the most satisfactory, primarily because of adequacy of funds. The average area 
served is 64 square miles. In every case the rural equipment was housed in some 
municipality. All-weather roads and sufficient property valuation to support a 


department were considered to be the most important factors determining whether 2 
district should be organized. 


e 
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| RESEARCH PROJECTS IN AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Risks and Insurance, Farm Taxation 
and Local Government, and Farm Construction 


The following research projects are currently “in progress" in the 
field of agricultural finance. State projects include those reported directly 
by the State agricultural colleges and State agricultural experiment stations, 
as well as those reported to the Federal Office of Exneriment Stations. Ob- 
jectives of each project are briefly described. This list does not include 
numerous related research activities of other agencies, such as projects of 
the Farm Credit Administration, Farmers Home Administration (formerly Farm 
Security Administration), State tax commissions, and other agencies whose re- 
search often is directed orimarily toward administrative problems. Therefore, 
the list is not commlete. It is hoped, however, that the list will be useful 
and that in the future it may be possible to prepare a more complete inventory 
of current research vrojects in agricultural finance. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Georgia: CAPITAL PRODUCTIVITY AND ACCUMULATION IN AGRICULTURE IN THE PIEDMONT 
IN GEORGIA.~- A study of farm-capital requirements seeking to answer the 
question: “How, within the oresent institutional framework, can farm people 
in the Piedmont, generally, accumlate an equity in their homes and/or farm- 
ing businesses, meantime securing for themselves what in their commnities 
is a reasonably acceptable level of living?" Leader: W. E. Hendrix. 


Illinois: EFFECT OF DEBT AND CAPITAL ON LAND USE AND FARM ORGANIZATION.- To 
compile and analyze data for individual farms related to this title. Leader: 
L. J. Norton. 


Indiana: National Bureau of Economic Research: AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT FINANC- 
ING STUDY.- To trace the develonment of farm-equinment financing and to de- 
termine (1) the economic basis of farm-equinment financing; (2) the among 
of farm-equipment financing and the distribution of this credit among the 
various sources; (3) the credit characteristics, practices, and standards 
used in this financing; and (4) the operating methods, charges, and loss ex- 
verience of financial institutions and other agencies furnishing this credit. 
Leaders: R. J. Saulnier, NBER; E. L. Butz and H. G. Diesslin, Purdue 
University. 


Iowa: RECONNAISSANCE STUDY OF FARM LOAN APPRAISALS IN WORTH CENTRAL IOWA.- 
Leader: A. G. Nelson. 


Iowa: RECONNAISSANCE STUDY OF RIVRAL REHABILITATION LOANS MADE BY FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION (FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION) IN IOWA.- Leader: J. Robert 
Tompkins. 
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Kansas: AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND FINANCE.- (1) To study the needs, sources, 
costs, and adequacy of short- and long-term credit to farmers and farm coop- 
eratives. (2) To develop and maintain a long-time land-price series on the 
basis of type-of-farming areas in Kansas. Data from the census and from the 
State statistician will be used to develop and maintain these series. (3) 

To study the cost of farm improvements and the vossibility of obtaining 
credit for completing such improvements, and also the effect of such imorove- 
ments on normal agricultural value of land in rural areas. (4) To study 
land values in relation to net farm income per acre for areas in Kansas for 


which income data are available. Leaders: George Montgomery and Merton L. 
Otto. 


Maryland: TRENDS IN FARM MORTGAGE FINANCING IN MARYLAND.- To determine (1) 
trends in size of recorded farm-mortgage debt for the State and for each 
tyne-of-farming area; (2) trend in interest rate on farm mortgages; (3) 
recent changes in sources of farm-mortgage funds; (4) recent changes in 
length of mortgage term and repayment provision of farm mortgages; and (5) 
tyoe of loan being revaid as contrasted with new loans being made. Leaders: 
S. H. DeVault and P. R. Poffenberger. 


Maryland: FINANCIAL STATUS AND SECURITY OF FARMERS.- To determine the assets 
and liabilities (the balance sheet) of Maryland farmers; to ascertain the 
extent to which farmers accumulate means to provide for old age retirement, 
and protect themselves and their families against economic catastrophies dur- 
ing the production period; and to consider ways in which better social 
security might be provided for farmers as a whole. Leaders: S. H. DeVault, 
W. P. Walker, Paul R. Poffenberger, and Earl E. Miller. 


Nebraska: AGRICULTURAL CREDIT.- To study (1) basis of loans and farm-debt load 
by areas; (2) changes in economic and weather condition on loans, and finan- 
cial needs of different tynes of farm organization; (3) relation of short- 
time to long-time loans, and conditions under which farmdebt load may be 


liquidated; and (4) extent and tyne of adjustment of loans. Leader: Frank 
Miller. 


Pennsylvania: THE FINANCIAL POSITION AND PRACTICES OF PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS.- 
A statistical and attitude study of the financial side of a farmer's busi- 
ness. The vrincipal points to be covered are: (1) The amount and charac- 
ter of the farm and nonfarm assets; (2) amount, purpose, and terms of all 
liabilities; (3) farmers' attitudes toward different credit institutions 
and their lending practices and nolicies; (4) records, planning, and other 
financial practices of farmers; (5) amount and kind of life, farm, automo- 
bile, and other types of insurance carried. Leader: Leonard F. Miller. 


South Dakota: FARM MORTGAGE FORECLOSURES.- To collect from each county court- 


house annually, the figures on farm mortgages for foreclosures, numbers, and 
amounts involved. Leader: Gabriel Lundy. 


Tennessee: FARMERS FINANCIAL PROBLEMS IN TENNESSEE.- To study the financial 
needs of farmers in carrying on their business, and possible methods of mak- 


ing and adjusting payments from periodic and erratic farm income. Leader: 
C. E. Allred. 
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Vermont: COST OF SHORT-TERM CREDIT.- To study the cost to farmers and the 
amount of short-term credit obtained from various sources. Leader: R. P. 
Story- 


Washington: CAPITAL AND DEBT AS RELATED TO FARMING IN THE WAR AND POSTWAR 
PERIODS.- To study (1) efficiency in use of credit in relation to the na- 
ture end organization of the individual ferm unit; (2) means by which 
farmers accumulate capital and the part played by borrowing; and (3) rela- 
tion of kind of agency extending the various types of farm credit by cost 
to the farmer and the use to which the credit is put. Leeder: B. D. 
Parrish. 


Washington: CAPITAL NEEDED AND SOURCES OF BORROWINGS FOR FARMERS WHO ARE BE- 
GINNING FARMING IN NEWLY DEVELOPED IRRIGATION AREAS.- To study the amounts 
and kinds of capital needed to begin farming in newly developed irrigation 
areas and to project these findings to those areas vroposed for development. 
To determine the possible sources from whichfarmers in these new areas can 
borrow - the costs, efficiencies, and adaptability of such borrowings to the 
specific needs of the farmer. To determine the nature of loans that are 
needed and hence the characterization of the lender that could best suit 
these needs. Leader: 38. D. Parrish. 


Wisconsin: THE TENURE OF WISCONSIN FARM LAND.- Investigation of all tenant- 
purchase borrowers of 100 percent loans administered by the Farmers Home 
Administration in Fond du Lac, Dane, Grant, Pierce, Marathon, and Langlade 
Counties. The record of each borrower includes the family and occupational 
history up to the time of the loan, the net worth of the borrower, size and 
value of farm purchased. The income, exoense, and repayment records include 
1946 and previous years. Leaders: K. H. Parsons, W. K. Burkett. 


PAE: TYPES OF FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES.- 
Using mainly secondary data on (1) ownership patterns and other character- 
istics of the capital structure of agriculture, (2) data on product and : 
asset characteristics of farms, and (3) other related data, this project 
will attempt to describe major types of financial organization of agricul- 
ture from the standpoints of nature and amount of capital required and of 
the sources from which capital is obtained. The immediate objective is to 
delineate troad patterns of financial organization of farming and to 
describe the agricultural and business characteristics of farm firms in 
each. Leader: D. C. Horton. 


EAE: CHARACTERISTICS OF FARM-MORTGAGE CREDIT.- An analysis of characteristics 
of farm-mortgage credit in relation to type of farm, value of farm, size, 
frequency of debt, ratio of debt to value, and other observable differences 
in the business and financial organization of agriculture. Data for the 
analysis will be taken from the basic data used in the preparation of State 
and national debt estimates for 1940 and 1945 and from enumerative surveys 
conducted by BAE during 1945-47. Leaders: H. C. Larsen and H. T. Lingard. 


BAE: IMPROVEMENT OF CURRENT ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT.- Develop- 
ment of estimates of farm-mortgage loans held by principal lender groups for 
current ‘year by States; research to establish a more efficient sample of 
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farm-mortgage recordings and releases by States and to increase the accuracy 
of the estimates of annual change in mortgage holdings of individuals and 
miscellaneous lenders. This project is concerned mainly with improvements 
in the techniques for estimating annual changes in farm-mortgage debt by 
major lender groups. Leaders: D. C. Horton, H. C. Larsen, and H. T. 
Lingard. 


BAE: FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OF THE FARM FIRM.- The objective of this project is 
to identify those problems that are of a financial nature; obtain, analyze, 
and distribute facts and information that bear on such problems; and inter- 
pret these facts in the light of specific and over-all financial problems of 
the farm firm. Leader: H. C. Larsen. 


BAE: ANNUAL CHANGES IN FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE.- To vrepare annual 
consolidated balance sheets covering all farms in the United States and to 
analyze these balance sheets in relation to their significance for the farmer 
and the economy as a whole. Leaders: Norman J. Wall, F. L. Garlock, R. J. 
Burroughs, H. C. Larsen, H. T. Lingard, L. A. Jones, Lucy R. Hudson, and 
Sarah L. Yarnall. 


BAE: NON-REAL-ESTATE DEBT OF FARMERS.- To maintain a series showing the amount 
of non-real-estate debt of farmers and to determine the characteristics and 
terms of credit extended by the major lenders. Leaders: L. A. Jones, 
Richard G. Schmitt, Jr., and Lucy R. Hudson. 


BAE: NON-REAL-ESTATE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT FACILITIES IN THE UNITED STATES.- To 
study the major types of non-real-estate credit institutions with particular 
reference to organization, financial structure, and nature and effectiveness 
of operations. Leaders: F. L. Garlock, L. A. Jones, Richard G. Schmitt, Jr., 
and Lucy R. Hudson. 


PAE: ESTIMATES OF UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS OWNED BY FARMERS.- To determine 
for the farm population the amount of United States savings bonds bought dur- 
ing given periods, rates at which bonds are cashed, and the value of bonds 
owned. Leaders: L. A. Jones and Lucy R. Hudson. 


BAE: (in cooperation with various States) FINANCIAL STATUS OF INDIVIDUAL 
FARMERS.- To determine through area surveys the distribution of farmers 
according to their financial status, including net worth, liquid assets, and 
debts. In addition, the surveys would provide much of the previously unavail- 
able data needed for preparing State balance sheets of agriculture. Leaders: 
F. L. Garlock, L. A. Jones, Richard G. Schmitt, Jr., and Lucy R. Hudson. 


BAE: (in cooperation with Farm Credit Administration) FARM-MORTGAGE LOANS MADE 
OR RECORDED BY PRINCIPAL LENDER GROUPS, 1910-47.- Development of a series by 
regions to show the volume of mortgage loans made by the federally sponsored 
agencies and the volume of mortgages recorded by other lender groups for the 
period 1910-47. Data for the years 1910-33 will be from the results of a 
joint BAE-WPA survey, except in the case of the federally snonsored agencies 
for which figures will be from the official reports and records of these 
agencies. Data for the 1936-47 period will be from the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. Estimates for 1934 and 1935 are being developed jointly by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Farm Credit Administration. 
Leaders: H. T. Lingard and D. S. Moore. 


BAF: FINANCING PURCHASES OF FARM MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1947.- To determine the extent to which credit was used in financ- 
ing purchases of new and used farm machinery and equipment during 1%7, by 
tenure of farm operetor, type of farm, type of machinery purchesed and geo- 
graphical area. Also, to determine sources of credit and methods used to 
finance these purchases. Leaders: Richard G. Schmitt, Jr., and Lucy R. 
Hudson. 


AGRICULTURAL RISKS AND INSURANCE 


Maryland: INSURANCE CARRIED BY FARMERS.- To determine (1) the extent to 
which farmers carry various forms of insurance on themselves, their labor- 
ers, their property, and their crops; (2) to ascertain the adequacy of cer- 
tain types of insurance carried; and (3) to determine the attitude of 
farmers toward certain phases of the Social Security Program, especially as 
it pertains to old-age income and rural-health protection end facilities. 
Leaders: S. H. DeVault, W. P. Walker, and P. R. Poffenberzger. 


BAE: FARMERS' MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE.- To study the operating practices and 
problems of farm mutual companies, as indicated by a recent survey; and, by 
studying the loss experience of selected companies, to determine an appro- 
priate classification and rating system for insuring farm buildings. (The 
operating experience of these commanies is summarized annually; the loss 
experience for sample companies is also used to prepare ennual estimates of 
farm fire losses in the United States.) Leader: Ralph R. Botts. 


BAE: LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES FOR FARMERS.- To study ways in which life 
insurance and annuities can be adapted to the needs of farmers, with empha- 
this on programming for mortgage-redemption and family-income purposes; to 
trace development and ascertain status of cooperative and other burial 
associations and of grow life insurance for members of marketing and pur- 
chasing cooperatives. Leader: Ralph R. Botts. 


BAE: RISK AND RISK-BEARING IN AGRICULTURE.- To study the economic signifi- 
cance of weather fluctuations and other agricultural risks with respect to 
the structure and functioning of farm units, with particular emphasis upon 
the uncertainty of farm income; to examine various methods of risk—bearing 
that afford possibilities of increasing the stability of farm income. 
Leaders: D. C. Horton and E. L. Barber. 


BAE: ORGANIZED RURAL FIRE PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES.- To trace develop- 


ment and ascertain status of organized farm fire protection in the United 
States; to analyze and summarize State laws authorizing and facilitating 
such protection; to ascertain what financial and other arrangements are in- 
volved between farmer groups and the cities, towns, or villages which 


usually provide or cooperate in providing farm fire protection. Leader: 
John D. Rush. 
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PAE: HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE NATURE, SOURCE, AND LIMITATIONS OF HITHERTO DE- 
VELOPED FARM-ACCIDENT DATA.- To assemble, summerize, and make available as 
complete information as possible on: (1) How sources of farm-accident data 
have been developed; (2) nature of date these sources have provided; (3) 
limitations of existing data in quantity as well as exactness or quality; 
(4) other nossible sources from which such data may be supplemented and im- 
proved. Leaders: Ralph R. Botts end John D. Rush. 


BAE: FARM FIRE LOSSES.- To maintain a series showing the annuel amount of farm 
fire losses in the United States. Leader: Ralph R. Botts. 


FARM CONSTRUCTION 


Iowa: ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF RURAL HOUSING IN IOWA.- To examine the supply of 
building materials, services of lumber dealers, and availability of construc- 
tion workers to farmers. To provide an estimate of rural building in Iowa 


and an analysis of economic opportunities for farm building. Leader: Edna 
Douglas. 


BAE: FARM CONSTRUCTION FINANCE.- A reconnaissance survey of selected local and 
national lending institutions and merchants,to determine the possible need 
and procedures for more intensive studies of the financing of farm construc- 
tion activity at primary and secondary levels, considering availability of 
intermediate and long-term credit for various types of operations according 
to ratio of loan to cost, interest rates, supplementary charges, duration of 
loan, amortization, and other items. Improvements of institutional prac- 
tices or changes in laws will be proposed in the light of the findings. 
Leader: Roy J. Burroughs. 


FARM TAXATION AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Indiana: AN ANALYSIS OF RURAL SCHOOL COSTS IN INDIANA.- To determine (1) the 
per capita costeof operating schools; (2) the source of funds expended for 
school operation in each township of the State; and (3) factors influencing 
variation in costs of operation. Leader: J. B. Kohlmeyer. 


Indiana: EFFECTS OF LAND USE ADJUSTMENTS UPON STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL 
COSTS IN SOUTHERN INDIANA.- (1) To delineate ereas that are contributing 
little tax revenue in relation to the cost of governmental services provided; 
(2) to determine costs of government and sources of revenue in these areas; 
(3) to ascertain probable cost of purchasing such areas for forestry and 
recreational uses; (4) to find out to what extent governmental efficiency can 
be improved by purchase of such areas; end (5) to determine in what manner 
and at what rate purchases should be made. Leader: J. F. Kohlmeyer. 

Maryland: RECENT TAX CHANGES IN MARYLAND AND THEIR EFFECT ON FARMERS' TAX 
OBLIGATIONS.- To determine trends in assessed-to-seles ratios of farm and 
nonfarm real estate; to compare the impact of property taxes as an alterna- 
tive to State allocations for county functional purposes; to determine recent 
trends in farmers' tax liabilities; to review the State and local tax pattern 
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and to suggest necessary adjustments, if needed, to bring about better dis- 
tribution of the State and local tax burdens. Leaders: S. H. DeVault, W. 
P. Walker, and Earl E. Miller. 


Maryland: IMPROVING FARM-BUILDING ASSESSMENTS FOR TAX PURPOSES.- To deter- 
mine (1) the methods or techniques used in assessing farm buildings in 
Maryland; (2) to ascertain the types and extent of inequalities in farm- 
building assesments; and (3) to devise standards of assessment technique 
which may be practicable for assessing farm buildings. Leaders: S. H. De 
Vault and W. P. Walker. 


Maryland: SALES TAXES AND THEIR APPLICATION TO FARMERS.- To obtain (1) data 
on sales taxes paid by farmers, esvecially on vurchases for farm production; 
(2) to determine the relative sales-tax burden among different type-of-farn- 
ing enterprises; and (3) to examine sales-tay laws, and the rules and regu- 
lations pertaining thereto, with the objective of equitable application of 
sales taxation to farmers. Leaders: S. H. DeVault and W. P. Walker. 


Maryland: STATUS AND IMPROVEMENT NEEDS OF LOCAL RURAL ROADS.- To ascertain 
(1) the nature and extent of local rural road immrovements that are desir- 
able and feasible; (2) to determine the extent of such improvements that can 
be made without excessive tax burdens; (3) to etudy methods of financing 
such improvements; and (4) to determine the condition of farm lanes in rela- 
tion to public highways serving farms. Leaders: S. H. DeVault and W. P. 
Walker. 


Missouri: THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ASSESSED VALUE AND SALES VALUE OF FARM 
LAND IN SELECTED COUNTIES IN MISSOURI.- A study made in cooperation with the 
research committee of the State Legislature. Tax rates and total tax pay- 
mente are included. Leaders: H. J. Meenan and Walter Chryst. 


Montana: LAND RECLASSIFICATION EXPERIENCE IN MONTANA.- (1) To study procedures 
used in attempting to reclassify agricultural land for assessment purposes; 
and (2) to survey the results of reclassification on mill levies, assess- 
ments, tax delinquency, and tax collections. Leader: Harold G. Halcrow. 


Montana: TRENDS IN MONTANA COUNTY FINANCES.- (1) To study postwar trends in 
Montana county finances; and (2) to indicate probable problems of local 
governments and their impect on farm taxes. Leader: Harold G. Helcrow. 


Montena: THE MONTANA PERSONAL INCOME TAX.- (1) To determine probable yields 
of the Montana personal income tax under the present law and under other 
laws which might be instituted; and (2) to determine the equity among tax- 
payers of the versonal income tax in Montana. Leader: Herold G. Halcrow. 


Oklahoma: ECONOMIC STUDIES OF OKLAHOMA'S LAND PROBLEMS: TAX DELINQUENT FARM 
LANDS.- To commare the extent and character of tax delinquent farm lands as 
of July 1, 1944 with records of tax delinquency from previous studies. De- 
linquent lands will be summarized for value by length of time, area and 
amount, the volume of delinquency by counties as related to tax base land 
area and tax collections will be determined. Special studies will be made 
of type of owner, size of tract and forest land delinquency. Leader: 
Robert L. Tontz. 
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Texas: CAUSES OF AD VALOREM TAX DELINQUENCY IN TEXAS.- To determine the basic 
causes of ad valorem tax delinquency in Texas with a view to suggesting re- 
medial measures. Leaders: L. P. Gebbard and R. G. Cherry. 


Texas: FACTORS AFFECTING THE COLLECTION AND EXPENDITURE OF TAXATJO® REVENUES 
IN TEXAS.- To determine the extent to which farm taxes in Texag’may be ré4o\, 
duced and governmental services imoroved. Leaders: IL. P. Gavbard , and R. G2 
Cherry. 

Vermont: RECENT CHANGES IN TOWN GOVERNMENT COST.- To examine the changes in 5); 
local government expenditures brought about by the war and to study differ=>// 
ences between costs in different towns and the factors causing them, Leader: 
S. W. Williams. 


West Virginia: FOREST TAXATION IN WEST VIRGINIA.- To determine the more press- 
ing problems in regard to taxation of forest properties throughout the State 
and their relation to the general taxation problem, and to gather sufficient 
information to enable the framing of sound and equitable forest-taxation 
legislation that will encourage the practice of forestry on private land 
throughout West Virginie. Leaders: L. Beasley and J. B. Byers. 


Wisconsin: READJUSTMENTS IN LAND UTILIZATION, POPULATION, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AFTER A COUNTY IS ZONED.- Study of land use in Viles County preliminary to 
amendment of rural zoning ordinance and enactment of a land use and sales 
ordinance. Preparation of a manuscript dealing with history of land use in 
Marinette County. Preparation of a series of maps showing the development 
of county boundaries in Wisconsin. The immediate purpose is to make possible 
the use of historical data on land use. Leaders: R. J. Fenn, C. W. Loomer... 


BAE: TAX SYSTEMS AND AGRICULTURE.- Examination of Federal, State, and local 
tax systems, and major types of levies (such as those on consumption goods) 
as they influence the production and consumption of agricultural prodvrcts. 
Emphasis is placed upon patterns of taxation rather than upon the individual 
levies imposed by various governments. Leader: Tyler F. Haygood. 


BAE: EFFECTS OF TAXATION UPON FARM MARFETINGS.- This is a study designed to 
determine the effects of tax policies of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments upon marketing prectices of farmers, and how these practices influence 
the marketing and distribution system. Leader: Samuel L. Crockett. 


BAE: INCOME TAXATION AND THE FARMER.- To analyze the economic effect upon 
agriculture of taxes on income; to study the administrative and compliance 
aspects of existing and proposed income-tax provisions; and to devise methods 
of improving farm income-tax reporting. Leader: Samuel L. Crockett and 
Tyler F. Haygood. 


BAE: THE TAX LOAD OF AGRICULTURE.- To prepare annual estimates of the amounts 
of the major taxes levied against farms.or farmers for the United States and 
for individual States and regions when possible. lso to analyze the eco- 
nomic significance of such texes to farmers and to agriculture, particularly 
with respect to an evaluation of the "real" burden of the tax load upon 
agriculture and upon rural resources. The ultimate aim is to bring together 
the results of all vrojects that bear upon the farm tax preblem. Leaders: 
Tyler F. Haygood and Samuel L. Crockett. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


FarmMortgage Credit 


Amounts outstanding: 
Principal lenders, U. S., 1910-48 ...... 
Principal lenders, by States, 1%8 . 
Farmers Home Administration, by States, 1948 ....+-e-ee-+-ee 
Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: 
Loans closed, repaid, and outstanding, 1935-48 
Percentage of loans delinquent, by States, 1930-48 
Real estate acquired and held, VU. S., 1925-47 ‘ 
Loans made or recorded by principal lenders, U. S., 1910-48 
Interest rates and charges: 
Average interest rates of principal lenders, U. S., 1919-48 .. 
Interest charges vayable, by geogravhic divisions, 1910-47 . 
Interest rates on new loans of FCA institutions, 1934-47 
Real estate held by selected agencies, U. S., 1930-468 


Non-Real-Estate Credit 


Amounts outstanding: 
Principal credit institutions, U. S., 1915-48 . 
Commercial banks, by States, 1947-48 
Production credit associations, by States, 1947-48 


Private institutions discounting with Federal intermediate credit banks, by States, 1947 


Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation, by States, 1947-48 
Farmers Home Administration: 
Various types of loans, by States, 1948 oa. 
Emergency crop and feed loans, by States, 1947-48 
Production and subsistence loans, by States, 1947-49 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Loans made and outstanding, by commodities, U. S., cummlative to 1948... 
Loans made, by States, fiscal year 1948 aa 
Interest rates on new loans of FCA institutions, 1934-47 


Farm Cooverative Credit 


Amounts outstanding: 
Selected agencies, U. S., 1930-48 ie 
Yarmers Home Administration, by States, 198 
Rural electrification loan data, by States, 1944-4 ° 6 
Interest rates on new loans of FCA institutions, 193%+-47 


Farm Taxation 


Property and automotive taxes, U. S., 1924-47 «. 
Tax levies on farm real estate: 
Taxes per acre and per $100 of value, |. S. 
Amount per acre, by States, 1920-47 .....+2e8-s. 
Index numbers of amount per acre, by States, 1920-47 
Amount per $100 of value, by States, 1920-47 


Agricultural Insurance 


Farm fire losses, U. S., 1937-47 
Farmers’ mutual fire insurance: 
Companies, insurance, cost, and reserves, U. S., 1914-46 ... 
Companies, insurance, cost, and reserves, by States, 1946. 
Crop insurance: 
Wheat, by States, 1939-47 
Cotton, by States, 1942-47 
Flax, by States, 1945-47 


Other Related Data 


Balance sheet of agriculture, J. S., 1040-8 ..... 

Income statement for agriculture, U. S., 1940-47 ....... 

Farm real estate transfers end index of values, U. S., 1926-48 — 
Cash receipts, price indexes, and index of rural retail sales, U. S$ 1929-48 
Yarm real estate values, State indexes, 1915-U8 .. 
Deposits of country banks, regional indexes, 1940-48 
Bond rates and yields and money rates, 1930-48 
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TABLE 1.- Farm-mortgage debt: 
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Total outstanding and amounts held by 


United States, 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1935-48 1/ 


Amounts held by principal lender groups 


principal lender groups, 


year or mortgage , ederal Farm! 5.snt-stock Farmers Life insur- Insured Individuals 
Federal land; Mortgage H Adami ance com- | credit \ 
month debt banks 2/ Pt, AN land banks “me — rn commercial | agencies and 
>) 3/ 2/ banks 7/ 2/ 8/ others 
1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. 
1910 386 , 961 406,248 2,414,654 
1920 f 293,595 60 ,038 74 ,826: 1,204, 383 9/ 5,915,930 
1930 630,76 1,201,732 637,789 118 ,439 997 . 468 96 , 360 4,578 , 98¢ 
1935 7,584 459 1,947 bho 616,737 277 ,020 1,301,562 498 ,842 66 ,096 2 ,876 , 760 
1936 7,422,701 2,113,502 794 ,147 00 ,617 1,112,289 487,505 53,705 2,660,936 
1937 7,153,963 2 147 , 768 341,251 162 , 786 1,015,615 487 ,534 39,96 O4C 
1938 6.954 , 884 2,126,610 824 ,151 133,554 10/ 388 ,557! 501,450 35,362 10/2,345,200 
1939 6,779,318 ,088 , 478 774,377 114,992 110/ 10,218 982 ,939 519,276 31,872 110/2,257,16 
1940 6,586 , 399 > .009 ,820 713,290 91,726 110/ 31,927 984 290 534,170 30,294 10/2,190,882 
1941 6,491,435 1,957.18 685,149 73.455 110/ 65,294 1,016,479 543,408 9,317 OY2,121,149 
1942 »372,277 1,880 ,784 34 , 88s 5,919 110/114 ,533 1,063,1 535,21 30,406 
1943 5,950,975 1,718,240 543 ,895 37,015 ,10/157,46 1,042,939 476,676 8,794 30,945,953 
1944 5,389,080 1,452 ,886 429,751 10,087 110/171, 763 386 , 661 448433 24,082 110/1,865,417 
t 
1945 | 4,932,942 1,209 347 , 307 5,455 110/193,377 ! 933,723 582 | 19,872 Q0A,773,95 
1946 . 4 681,720 1,078,952 239, 365 3,208 110/181,861 | 884 , 312 507, 298 / , 786,724 
1947: 
January 4,777,355 THB 146,621 1,641 110/189, 300 890,161! 983 ,229 9/ 17 1,889, 65° 
July . - 935,674 126,163 | 1,166 110/196,793 10/ 887,000! 765,146 | ve 
1948: 
January 4 881,744 888 ,933 107 ,066 645 195,069 | 936,730) 793,476 9/ 1 1,959,825 
July . 879 71,284 603 189.952 | 1,011,000! 857,043 | - 
2/ 1930-48 includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts: before 1930, regular mortgages only. 
3/ Loans held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by the Land Bank Commissioner. 
4/ Joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. Includes banks in receivershiv. 
5/ Successor to Farm Security Administration. Revised series. Data for 1939-41 include tenant-purchase loans. Thereafter 
iata include farm-development (special real estate) loans beginning 1942; farm-enlargement loans bewinning 1944; and | ject- 
lig at ar erinning 1945 Data also include loans for these purposes from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation trust 
funds. 
6/ Estimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to State insurance commis- 
sioners, “Best's Life Insurance Reports,” and monthly data received fram the Life Insurance Association of America and the 


Institute of Life Insurance. 

V1 935-48, insured commercial banks; before 1935 
8/ Department of Rural Credit 
completed liquidation during 1945. 
9/ Included with "others.' 

10/ Revised. 


open State and national banks. 


f Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South Dakota. Rural Credit Board 


| 
| 
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TABLE - Farm-mortgage debt: Total outstanding and amounts held by principal lender groups, by States, January 1, 1948 
Amounts held by principal lender groups 
Federal Farm 
State Federal land Mortgage Farmers Home t Life ineurance 
and Total debt vanks 1 Corporation Administration | companies Others 
division 1/ 2/ 1/ 
7 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars 
Maine 18 , 3, 05 80 657 9 14,209 
New Hamoshire . . 10 ,586 1, 282 134 ° 8,730 
Vermont 4,654 531 582 21 21,116 
Massachusetts . 31,277 6,1! 1, 305 501 22 ,885 
Rhode Island 3,507 738 184 2,431 
Connecticut . 22 , 358 5,017 164 16 ,O1€ 

New York 6,954 3,673 2 ,595 119,27 
New Jersey 1,781 4,108 28 ,037 
Pennsylvania 11,319 1,596 ! 3,304 104 , 730 ’ 

Middle Atlantic 16, 10 ,067 52 039 

16,719 1,528 3,970 18 ,808 
Indiana 1,547 1,794 3 , 685 46,102 
Illinois 3,742 2, T57 3, 79% 3, 52) 73,795 
Michigan ‘ 2,958 ' 3,170 3,023 133,526 
Wisconsin . 33.2 6,256 #4106 10 , 948 199,94 

East North Central . 145, 8: 15,293 15,725 162,401 533,091 
Minnesota 52 ,668 ' 5,701 6,246 68 , 59€ 
Iowa 84 , 3,255 3, 580 174 ,810 
Missouri 21 3,075 7,014 60 , 
North Dakota 16,9 4,497 2 ,687 11 , 30° 
South Dakota ; : 70 ,632 27,95" 2,48 2,603 32 ,875 
Nebraska 141,93 49,193 3, 87 3,520 47 , 335 
Kansas 143,121 30,512 3,621 4, 91 34,637 

West North Central 1,251,197. 283 26,502 30,841 430,143 

j 
Delaware 8 4628 88 322 52 7,908 
Maryland 48,781 655 1,365 185 
Virginia 78,123 LOE >, 73 
West Virginie . ° 21,601 3, 769 1,579 397 
North Carolina 5,041 12,149 7,006 5,53 
South Carolina ‘ 45,112 8 ,658 2,299 6,715 6,433 
jeorgia 87,569 14.31 3, 702 12 ,083 50 , O8€ 
Florida 48, 830 Ls 31, 08% 

86 ,569 10,121 1, 306 3,601 55,853 
Tennessee . 6,96 O49 1,367 5,500 51,679 
Alabama . Th 634 16,523 1,896 554 4h 956 
Mississippi 103,987 18,4 45, TH 

East South Central 342,155 746 6,489 196 
Arkansas 16,897 10, 304 1,480 1,053 34,913 
Louisiana ; 9,7 12,01 ! 1,176 7,463 31,939 
yklahoma .. . 112 ,963 17,89 ,609 20 , 325 61,988 

est uth entral Pas 4 mi 42) — = _234 ,092 
Montana . . ‘ 10,969 2,056 3,454 22 , 733 
Tdah 12 ,608 1,870 1, 3,591 
Colorado .. ° 5,107 14 , 1,922 11,31 
New Mexic ‘4 41 , Th 2 1,301 14.962 
Arizona 30 , ,061 323 5,614 
Utah 32,13 941 22 1,501 1,102 
Nevada 9,¢ 05 1,6 120 17 1,0 3 

Washington . 2% 12 1,316 ,021 
Jregon , 355 574 12, 49° 1,764 1 ,653 132 

United States 4 881,744 888 ,9 107 , 066 195, » 153,94 


1/ Includes regular mortgaces, 
Successor to Farm Secur 


urchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts. : 


ity Administration. cludes tenant-purchase, farm-enlargement, farm-development, pro ject-liquidation 
loans, and loans for these purvoses from State Rehabilitation Cornoration trust funds. 
Includes loans held by joint-stock land banks, mmercial and Z individuals, and miscellaneous lenders. Joi k 


land banks held $64 ( of loans and fal banks held $” 


4/ Includes District of lumbia. 


nsured 


XUM 


| 
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TABLE 3.- Farm-mortgage loans held by insured commercial banks, by States, January 1 and July 1, 1940, 
1945, and 1947-48 1/ 


1940 | 1945 1947 1948 
State and division 
January 1 July 1 January 1 July 1 January 1 July 1 January 1 July 1 
1,000 1,000 ~~ 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1, 000 1,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1,766 1,698 1,411 1,493 2,736 2,942 3, 249 3.775 
New Hampshire 598 627 605 614 1,131 1,153 1,371 1,505 
7,748 8,161 6,608 7,197 9, 645 9,837 10,372 10,476 
Massachusetts ......-. 1,322 1,301 952 987 1,321 1,596 2, 048 1,809 
ee, 233 241 309 394 669 756 879 1,003 
New England. ...... 13,019 13,398 11,165 11,875 |__ 17,185 18,060 20,572 
15,883 15,210 12, 238 12,697 23,904 27,075 27,746 27,948 
4,366 4,501 4,160 3,902 5,32 5,026 5,667 5,937 
Pennsylvania ......-. 25,388 26,098 20,733 21,392 30,912 335,013 38,931 43,162 
Middle Atlantic. .... 45 45 809 32,131 37.991 _|___ 60,139 67,114 72,344 | 77,047 
den 39,921 40,602 37,413 40,078 55,098 60,935 65,900 70,041 
21,704 22,394 24, B46 27,609 36,017 | 39,555 41,363 42,978 
23,814 23,925 20,381 21,883 26,117 28,610 | 29,463 31,353 
14,452 15,277 15,678 17,426 28 , 261 31,625 33,727 35,395 
23,581 24 643 25,110 26 260 34,118 38, 641 | 40,821 43,947 
East North Central. ... 123,472 126,841 123,428 | _133,256 |__179,611 199,366 |__211,274 223,714 
Minnesota . 19, 226 19,852 18,215 18,847 24,027 26, 381 27,036 28,979 
6 260 46,080 38 , Buus 41,018 | 41,828 141 42,157 47,188 
Missouri. . . | 19,011 19,621 22,235 23,113 | 31,996 | 34, 205 34,505 36,973 
North Dakota. .. | 1,388 1, 285 727 970 | 1,563 | 2,320 | 2,112 2,459 
suth Dakota. 1,939 2,078 | 2,187 2,432 2,776 3,183 | 3,154 3,620 
| 7.511 7,741 | 5,538 5,892 | 7,326 | 8,207 8,597 
Kansas ... 10,571 | 10,7386 287 | 9,168 12,909 | 14,373_| 14,296 _15,231 
West North Central. 10 206 | 107,443 96,033 101, 440 | 122,425 133 | 131, 467 143,047 
Delaware, ‘ | 3,312 | 3,414 | 2,930 2,770 | 3,882 | 4,631 4, Sls 6,056 
Maryland. a 7,903 | 9,977 588 | 8,755 | 12,411 | 13, 928 16,466 15,191 
District of Columbia. | 4 | 101 | 58 | by | 55 | 70 | 105 | 1 
Virginia, 16,619 | 16,639 13,393 | 13,404] 19,500] 23,537] 24,826 | 26,525 
West Virginia. ...... 5,441 | 5,651 4,641 | 4,584 | 7,256 | 8, 638 7,104 | 9, BUS 
North Carolina. ...... | 8,481 | 3,983 | 9,854 | 10,633 | 15,046 | 18,100 7,175 | 19,782 
South Cerolina. | 1,689 | 1,682 | 1, 689 | 2,056 | 3,083 | 3,892 4,272 5,01 
Georgia .. ad 6,808 7,306 | 6,452 | 7,997 | 14,918 16,114 15,932 18,98 
Florida 864 | 2,783 |_ 2,763 | 2,798_| 5,555 _5,442 | 346 
South Atlantic. | 55,211 | 56,536 | 50,368 | 53,041 81,706 399,170 | _ 108,176 
Kentucky. } 22,535 | 23, 680 | 20,167 | 20,982 | 31,772 | 34, 395 37,515 41,273 
Tennessee . } 11,824 | 12,447 | 12,611 13,797 22,220 | 24,742 | 26,821 28,572 
Alabama | 4, 822 5,301 | 4,439 | 4, gus | 7,491 | 11, 286 11,593 13,499 
Mississippi 8.159 | 8.477_| 5.551 355 10,945 | 12,794 11,669 14,930 
East South Central. | 47,340 | 49,90 42,768 46,078 | 74,425 83,217 | 87,538 97,374 
Arkansas. 3,503 | 3,655 | 3,406 | 4,313 8,410 | 9,546 | 9,540 10,117 
Louisiana | 6,969 | 6,427 | 4,399 | 4, B40 7,510 | 9,397 | 9,157 10,406 
Oklahoma 4,224 | 4,321 | 4,433 | 5,177 | 561 | 9,252 | 7,382 | 10,232 
11,322 | 11, 240 _| 11,651 | 13,273 _| 24,428 26, 634 26,623 28 
West South Central. ‘ | 25,118 | 25,643 23,889 27 603 | 48,909 |. 4,82 54,702. 59,153 
| 
ee a ees 949 1,046 | 899 | 1,046 | 1,799 | 2,276 2,219 2,533 
Idaho } 1,144 1,315 | 1,082 | 1,542 | 2,693 | 3,357 3,385 3,839 
Wyoming . | 904 | 91 | 926 1,199 |} 1,968 | 2,396 2,269 2,341 
Colorado. } 2,274 2,551 | 1,964 | 2,639 | 4,589 | 5,186 4,976 4,931 
New Mexico. ie 484 543 | 728 | 898 | 1,827 | 2,029 1,909 2, 204 
Arizona | 1,046 870 456 | 1,091 | 2,143 | 2,093 3,905 2,395 
Utah. 2,822 | 3,020 139 3,609 5,806 | 6,998 7,016 7,043 
Nevada. . . "367 "380 | |_ "90 dion |_ 
Mountair | 10,010 10,716 - 12,514 21, 83€ 25.533 | 26,124 |__ 26,557 
Washington } 4,762 4, 780 5,686 | 6,926 | 11,144 | 13,387 | 12,913 13,459 
2,224 2,061 1,823 | 5,622 | 7,040 7,100 8,304 
103,471 00,340 | 07_| 50,974 |___ 60,224 | 69,114 70,851 
| 
Inited States | 34,170 | 543,47 7 449, 582 4 483,521 | 683, 229 765,146 | 793,476 857,043 
| 
Possessions 2 oe ae Ge | 103 | 2 | 31 | 55 | 63 | 63 63 
1y Loans #re classified according to locat! tion of bank nk and therefore are not strictly compareble by States with “date 
for other lenders, which are classified according to location of security. Deta for 1935 and subsequent intervening 
yeare available in earlier issues of the Agricultural Finance Review. 
2 Al@ska, Hawaii, end Virgin Islends. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


| 
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TABLE 4.- Farmers Home Administration: Number of individual borrowers or accounts and amount of various 
types of loans held, by States, July 1, 1948 1/ 
Loans to individuals 1 
! | Number of | 
State and | Number of | emergency | Rural re- | Emergency | Production | Farm-owner- | Loans to ! Total 
division | individual |! crop and \habilitation | crop and | and sub- | ship loans icooperatives | loans 
| borrowers | feed loan | 4 | feed loans | sistence | 5 1 6/ 1 
| Number | Number 11,000 dollars!1,000 G@ollarsi1,000 dollars !1,000 dollarsi1,000 dollars!1,000 dollars 
ae I 3,590 | 2,878 1 2,539 | 503 1 1,013 | 620 | 51 4 680 
New Hampshire 938 | 279 | 7127 30 | 171 | 131 | 1,059 
Vermont . ' 887 | 467 | 653 | 49 291 | 578 | 5 1,576 
Massachusetts 646 215 | blk | 33 164 | 407 | 1,018 
Rhode Island | Th 7 28 131 115 
Connecticut 236 | 117 145 | 19 | 47 22% | 435 
New England . 6,436 | 3,960 | 552 1,715 | 1973! 10 | 
New York \ 6,090 | 1,252 | b 385 | 164 | 1,611 | 2,882 | 223 | 9,265 
New Jersey ' 2,099 | 457 | 1,440 | 62 1 1! 1,298 | 301 | 3,738 
Pennsylvania 6,005 | 3,063 | 163 | 68 | 1,306 | 3,414 8,251 
Middle Atlantic . 14,198 | | 3,555 | 7,590 | 524 21,254 
Ohio 20,649 | 2,641 3,015 | 233 850 | 3,676 | 6 | 7,0 
Indiana \ 5,523 | 1,940 | 2,022 | 22h | 903 | 3,342 1 4 | 6,495 
Illinois \ 9,657 | 2,423 1 3,360 | 290 | 1,472 | 3,408 | 102 | 8, 63: 
Michigan ' 10,216 | 5,471 | 4,296 | 430 | 1,893 | 3,041 1 12 | 9,672 
Wisconsin . 21,825 | 9,086 | | 1,879 | 3,828 | 10,935 
East North Central 67,570 | 71,561 | 16,197 | 1,981 | 6,997 | 17,095 ! 16h 
Minnesota . ' 21,537 | 27,282 | 5,720 | 4,091 | 1,639 | 5,703 | Te | 17,227 
Towa ' 7,596 | 1,598 | 3,673 | 238 | 1,474 1 3,254 | 15 | 8,654 
Missouri ' 35,989 | 17,729 | 5,464 | 1,422 | 2,295 | 8,017 | 361 | 17,559 
North Dakota ' 16,526 | 144 690 | 3,726 | 28,091 | 1,351 | 2,472 | 173 | 35,813 
South Dakota \ 25,296 | 59,604 | 6,876 | 13,155 | 1,392 | 2,305 | 38 1 23, 766 
Nobraska \ 6,435 | 16,775 | 4,613 | 3,117 | 1,221 | 3,172 1 133 | 12,255 
Kanses . 10,868 1 _ 4 966 | 3,688 | 1,476 | & | 152 | 14 725 
West North Central 126,267 | 290,025 | 35,038 | 53,502 | 10, 29,305 | he | 129,999 
Delaware | 430 | 288 | 731 323 1 | 725 
2,655 | 2,631 | 1,328 | 293 G41 1,346 | om 3,608 
Virginia ° ' 11,048 | 20 ,639 | 2,073 | 1,430 | 676 | 2,619 | 61 6,804 
West Virginia . ' 6,289 | 3,085 1 1,120 | 196 | 375 1 1,505 | 152 | 3, 348 
North Carolina ! 25,472 | 20,615 | 3,305 | 1,107 | 4,982 | 6,753 | 479 | 16,626 
South Carolina 29,498 | 34 6,171 | 1,872 | 3,374 1 6,660 | 260 | 18,337 
Georgia . \ 41,941 | 39,289 | 11,065 | 2,098 | 3,083 | 12,016 | 803 | 29,065 
13 O76 | 10,013 | 348 | 1,187 | 1,009 | 1,835 | 349 8,728 
South Atlantic 132,309 | 29,6958 | 1h,213 33,057 | 2,049 | 87, 2b1 
Kentucky \ 11,233 | 10,075 | 1,621 | 466 | 1,743 | 3,152 | oO | 6,982 
Tennessee . ' 11,356 | 15,616 | 1,448 | 689 | 1,312 | 5,204 | 30 | 8,683 
Alabama . cee 39, 833 | 2,096 | 11,320 | 1,542 | 466 9,575 | 721 25, 62h 
Mississippi ..... 35,758 | 10,622 | 1,566 | 49 | 15,864 | 4h7 | 31,848 
East South Centra 15,011 | 5870 33,195 1,198 73,137 
Arkansas 1 47,642 | 76,933 | 8,663 | 3,059 | 3,459 | 11,718 | 865 | 764 
Louisiana . ' 40,227 | 37,101 | 6,442 1,709 | 2,449 1 6,934 | 41ll | 17,965 
Oklahoma ' 31,184 | 22,499 | 9,922 | 1,576 | 4,133 1 9,627 | mf | 25, 303 
! 63,093 | 76 18,323 | 6,739 | 6,054 | 21 
Weat South Central 212,768 | 43,350 | 13,053 | 16,095 | 9,570 | 1,637 | 
Montana ' 5,550 | 34,531 | 3,682 | 6,207 | 2,057 | 2,760 | 665 | 15,371 
Idaho . ' 4,500 | 5,265 | 2,462 | Tho | 1,494 | 1,624 | 39 | 6,559 
Wroming . 4,555 | 3,751 | 2,967 | 1,564 | 974 | 17 6,336 
Colorado \ 9,755 | 14,754 1 5,214 | 2,193 | 1,891 | 1,894 | 328 1 11,520 
New Mexico \ 17,818 | 14,743 | 3,056 | 1,742 | 955 | 1,287 | akg | 7,289 
Arizona . ! 1,318 | 861 | 729 | 158 | 207 | 336 | 89 | 1,519 
Utah ' 3,421 | 136 1 153 | 450 | 663 | 1,502 | 305 | 5,073 
Nevada .. 456 | 122 | 288 | 32 1 176 i160 121 | 77 
Mountain 47,373 | 76,703 | 20,551 _ 12,276 | 9,007 537,‘ 2,073 
Washington 5,8h2 | 1,917 | 3,688 | 1,582 | 632 | | 62 | , 208 
Oregon 3,853 | 4,716 | 1,874 805 | rho | 1,522 | 5,037 
California 6,183 | 7,116 | 4 903 | 1,263 | 
Pacific 19,789 | BURIS 3,030 | 2,533 | 
United States . ! 05,397 | 845.272 | 193,850 | 78,487 1 73,835 | 88,03 8,883 | 563,085 
Possessions 8/ \ 16,062 | ,781 1 1,470 | ahh | 1,928 | 3,140 | 52 | 7,034 


1] Includes loans from Farm Security Administration and Resettlement Administration, predecessors of Farmers Home dministration, and loans 
from State Corporation truet funds. 

2/ Number of borrowers with outstanding loans, excluding emergency crop and feed loan borrowers. Number of farm-ownership borrowers included 
are those with direct and project-liquidation loans outetanding as of March 31, 1948 Excludes borrowers with insured farm-ownership loans 
outstanding. 

3/ Includes seed, feed, crop-production, drought relief, and orchard-rehabilitation accounts outetanding 

/ Revised series. In addition to rural-rehabilitation loans, includes water facilities, construction, flood and windstorm, and wartime 
ad juetment loans; also includes production and subsistence loans made from State Corporation trust funds 

5/ Data as of March 31, 1948. Revised series. Includes tenant-purchase, farm-enlargement, farm-development, and project-liquidation 
pursuant and not pursuant to title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. Excludes insured farm-ownership loans. 

6/ Includes loans to water-facilities associations and defense-relocation corporations 

y Lese than $500. 


O/ Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 
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« « 
6.- Federal land benks and Federal Ferm Mortgage Corporation: Number of loens delinquent as percentece 
of number outstandin by Stetes, as of Jenuery 1, for selected years 1930-48 1 
Corporetion 2 
| 

New York . 2.21 27. | 6.2 | 3 17.0 7.9 

New Jersey. .. é 26.9 | 6.4 741 lo 

Pennsylvania. 10. 10.¢ | 4.2 | 12. 10.7 6.2 6.9 | 5.1 
Middle Atlantic . .| é 6 

| 

| 29.6 | 6 | 9 | | 5.7 | 

Michigan ...... 13.6 10. 5.1 19.3 12.2 6.4 702 
‘4 

Wise in 

Minnesote . 681% a2, 20.7 3.3 2.7 |] . 17.3 7.9 Se 

« 21 We 3.2 10.0 | 
| 

12.6 | 45.9 12. | 4.1 } 7.9 3.9 
rth Dakota 3 | 67.4 72. 6.4 | 3.5 6.3 59.4 10 

Nebraska, ...... 43.6 | | | | } 

Kensas. | 13. 37,4 | ‘43 

West North Central. 46.0 5_| 42.5 | 

elaware. . 6.4 | of 7. od | +23 0.9 2 1.1 

Maryland. . | 30.1 12.7 10.4 | o7 6 19.1 12. 6.§ 4.6 

West Virginia | 42.3 ‘ 5.6 | 5.9 3.4 6.9 6.6 6.4 

out rolins ef 20.6 | 57.1 15. ° 17. 16. ° ° 36.9 ls. 13. 

4 l l 4 | c + 

.« « « at 1.6 | 40.3 l 4 4.9 é 6.4 

Misei 2 13.9 c 5 l 3 
ississippi.... id: li. : 45» 5 10.3 14,0 |  16.3_ 
East South Central. 53.3 15. -J j1.4 16. Al: ll. 

| | 

2 | l 3.6 > | 13 7.4 YP. 

Man tan é 

red ‘ 

ev if . . . . . «4 bed 

| 

] Ir es all 1 with unnei tured nts even t ¥ t nent : er extende r deferred. 
eld by the Federerl Fern rt ret were ode n it I nk as nar 
Farm Credit A nistration. 
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TABLE 7.- Farm-mortgage loans made by agencies under supervision of Farm Credit Administration and farm 
mortgages recorded by other lenders, United States, 1910-48 1/ 
Loans made 2/ Mortgages recorded 3/ 
land | Mortgage danke 'Individuals!and savings! insurance Miscel- lenders 
| panks | Companies , laneous 
1 1,000 dol.! 1,000 dol.! 1,000 dol.! 1,000 dol.i 1,000 dol.| 1,000 dol.! 1,000 dol.! 1,000 dol 
790 ,6781 207 105,359! 146,1141 1,249,885 
819,134! 252,073) 143,758! 158,372! 1,373,337 
871, 5441 252 110,527! 166,587! 1,401,103 
841,953) 270,357) 120 ,4411 1647461 1,397,497 
1915 . 815,559! 313,707! 184 , 2841 174 ,1961 1,487,746 
1916 . 941,789) 45h 7161 235,051) 205,717! 1,837,273 
39,1121 1,3601 1,083,502! 2131 259 ,6951 217,739! 2,005,621 
1918 . 118,130) | 6,140! 1,145,196) 316, 7641 161 ,5201 203,492! 1,951,2k2 
1919 . 14k 49,4901 1,691,852! 540 214 1591 299,3541 2,940,305 
1920 . 66,9851 23,8541 2,144 3791 663 ,2021 386,788! 345,102! 3,630,310 
. 91,0301 9,335! 1,206,117) 654 292,792! 32h 2,578,656 
22h , 3011 1386851 943,653! 578 ,0671 340 280 ,3481 2,505,986 
190,271! 189,748) 858 ,6781 546,458) 451,579) 257 ,0001 2,493,734 
1924 . 162,475! \ 74 , 5871 769 ,9051 475 346,110) 2,072,970 
12h , 8091 131,431) 870 , 3641 475, 9911 347 ,6251 229 ,9641 2,180,184 
1906... J 128 ,9781 123 ,0261 803,914! 433 , 3621 335,128! 208 2,033,061 
1927 . 138 | 83,7191 713,948! 397 ,2861 250 ,5291 191,673) 1,775,579 
1928 . 100 ,6151 4O 714 398, 167 | 223,185! 188,189! 1,664,802 
1929 . 63,004 | 18,186! 650 ,062 343, 5321 203, 3461 184 1,462,692 
47,1461 5,236! 618 ,5261 355,232) 173 ,6651 164 ,8201 1,364,625 
1931 . 41,814) ! 5, 4071 5387341 327 , 5941 127 ,5091 158,880! 1,199,938 
27,5161 2,181) 413,957) 263 , 3361 Th 7601 121,591! 341 
151,585! 70 ,81216/ 7391 284 167 ,1091 46,0021 102 ,1931 822 ,976 
1934 . 730,134) 53,0481 6/ 249,06817/ 130,58317/ 53,42117/ 104,12017/1,820,374 
1935 . 2h7 ,6101 195 , 8691 6/ 277,76917/ 176,49617/ 78,00917/ 8 ,94017/1,061,693 
1936 . 108 ,6021 76,8871 255,317! 186,109! 115,115! 60 , 3641 802 , 39% 
1937 . 62 ,8311 39,7071 262 ,9091 212,801! 128 ,2051 51,2751 757,728 
1938 . 51,237) 29,1521 / 4 234,111) 209,925! 137 , 4161 64 , 3481 723,189 
1939 . 51,4611 27,2311 6/ 226,6981 217,8211 138,048) 67,7531 729,008 
1940 . 63,9261 36,3911 6/ 225 , S461 219,835) 145 ,5621 81,2021 772,462 
lobl . 64 ,7261 37,3071 6471 221,310) 160 ,4691 102 ,5371 833,996 
53,5991 28,2621 2487091 191,023 154 , 5661 86 6741 762,813 
19h3 61,2321 30,077) 350 233,074) 167 ,0601 73,9131 915,603 
69,4181 34,4701 386,145) 255,343! 160,758! 64 , 8401 970 
19k5. 91,8891 28 ,692 1 \ 417,27817/ 312,78017/ 145,1211 58,6701 1,054,430 
128,572) 14,6111 528,051! 521,8721 199,979) 93,1231 1,486,208 
Jan.-June | 78,6851 9,037) 274 ,1291 264 ,6761 135,496! 52,0461 81h ,069 
58,5971 1, 3081 211,591! 222 95,3861 36,7731 626,071 
Jen.-June | 79,8961 121 6/ 276,380! 247 ,O511 157,119! 4k 805 , 329 


V/ Continental United States only. 

2/ Figures are those reported by Farm Credit Administration, except that figures for joint-stock land banks 
for 1917-20 are estimates of Bureau of Agricultural Economies based on data rrom about 20 percent of counties in 
United States. Data are for regular mortgages only and exclude purchase-money mortgages and sales contracts. 

3/ Figures for 1910-33 are estimates of Bureau of Agricultural Economics based on data from about 20 percent 
of counties in the United States. Figures for 1936-48 are estimates of Farm Credit Administration based on re- 
ports from counties including from 30 to 48 percent of the farms in the United States. Those for 1934-35 are 
estimates developed jointly by Bureau of Agricultural Economics and Farm Credit Administration from data obtained 
from county records. 

4/ Loans are made on Corporation's behalf by Land Bank Commissioner. Authority to make new loans expired 


July 1, 1947. 

5/ Includes joint-stock land banks in receivership. 

6/ Placed in liquidation May 12, 1933. Loans made thereafter incidental to liquidation are included with those 
recorded by "miscellaneous" lenders. 

7/ Revised. 


VIIM 


TABLE 


« 


8.- Average interest rates on farm-mortgage loans held by principal lender groups, 


United States, as of Jenuary 1, for selected years 1910-48 1/ 


\Federal land | | 
ant Life Other 
| Federal insurance All 
Farm Mort- companies Banks Individuals Others , Total lenders 
| gage Cor- 
| poration 
Percent | Percent Percent T Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
1910_—s| | 5.5 6.2 6.0 6.5 6.1 6. 
1920 5.4 5.8 6.5 6.1 6.2 6.2 | 6.3 
1923 | 5.6 | 6.0 7.0 6.3 | 6.6 | 6.5 6.4 
1930 5.4 5.7 6.1 6.1 6.2 | 6.0 
1935 | 4.6 5.6 3 5.9 | 6.0 6.0 | 5.5 
| 
1940 307 4.9 565 | 502 | 5-1 53 4.6 
1941 4.5 | 4.8 5.5 | | 4.9 | | 4.5 
1942 | 3.5 | 4.8 5 4.8 
1943 | 365 4.7 5 5.0 | 4b 5.0 4.4 
1944 | 365 | 4.5 523 5.0 4.9 
| | | 
1945 4.1 | 4.5 4.9 4.3 
1946 | 4.2 4 oly | 2 2/ 2/ | 4.9 | 4.6 
1947 4.2 2/ 2/ 2/ 4.8 | 4.6 
4.1 | 4.3 2 | 2/ | 2/ | 4.8 | 4.6 


| 


1/ Contract rates, except on loans of Federal land banks, 1934-44, and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 


1938-45, which are included at temmorerily reduced rates. 
2/ Data not available. 


TABLE 


9-- Interest charges payable on farm-nortgage debt, by 
for selected years 1910-47 1/ 


georravhic divisions, 


North North sont South | Mounted Pacific | United 
England | Atlantic | Atlantic , —, — States 
Central | Central Central Central 
1,000 | 1,000 [| 1,000 1,000 T 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,900 1,000 
dollars } dollers | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollare | dollars | dollars 
| | | | ! ! 
1910 3,992] 14,715! 46,373! 77,492! 8,910! 8,052! 21,358! 8,666! 13,630! 203,188 
1920 | 6,800! 23,842| 104,405! 231,070! 29,142! 25,430! 61,596! 47,178! 44,627! 574,090 
1922 | 7,970| 26,250! 122,875! 280,130 35,480! 27,340! 73,650! 56,213! 49,996! 679,904 / 
1930 | 10,086] 26,866! 107,039! 196,084! 31,974! 25,961! 72,072! 36,691! 58,983! 569,756 
1935 22,269] 78,630! 134,923| 21,894! 8,758! 47,081! 38,185] 396 , 092 
! ! ! | 
7,181{ 17,909! 62,260] 90,648! 19,199 18,236! 31,754! 16,769! 29,135! 293,091 
941 6,819} 17,226 60,226! 87,726! 19,048! 18,99% 31,214! 16,116! 277,721! 284,204 
1942 6,425] 16, 543! 57,139! 84, 369! 18,471! 17,396! 30,308! 15,038! 6,158! 271,847 
1943 5+939! 15,340! 50,832! 76740) 17,085 15,6 27.7 13,311 3, 742 | 245,817 
Out 5 659 14,359 845 | 71.152 16.359 14.728 | 469] > Sut: | 769! 220.165 
19 13,783! 44,2241 »797' «16,613! 14,657! 4,462! 12,551! 22,5521 220,113 
19 5,379! 14,023]2/ 42,419! 044] 18,82412/ 15,525! +5466! 12,972! 23,08512/216,337 
1947 | 5 14, B14! 42,376! 113) 20,876 16,737! 26 285! 14,414" | 221,542 
1/ Betimated as nayable during celend r year. Excluder pmounts Secretary of the Treasury to 
Federal land banks, 1933-441, end Federal Farm Morteage Corporation, 1937- as reimbursement for interest 
reductions granted borrovers 


Revised. 


XUM 


= 


me 


TABLE 10,- Farm real estate held by selected lending agencie 


s, United States, Januery 1, 1930-48 
Mor tenge T Life ineur- Insured Three State 
banks | Excluding Including | land bankel | banks agencies2 
1,009 dollars 1,009 dollars 1,000 dollars l dollars 1,090 dollers 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
1930 | 29,517 | | 107,058 | 19, 685 6/ 26,860 
1931 | 36,865 123,403 22, 202 6/ 33,511 
1932 53, 588 } | 190,694 | 37,957 | 6/ 39,008 
1933 83,158 | | 287,773 | 71,741 | 6/ 4? , 
1934 96,632 | 428,331 5, 6/ 56,094 
1935 | 6,655 | n | } 558,211 | 81,7 6/ 60,270 
1936 | 119,409 | 455 | 455 | 588,76. | 78,204 | 2/ 74,166 61,531 
19337 | 128,893 | 5,861 10,449 | 634,¢ | 72,781 69,525 68, 
1938 | 117,932} 14, 10€ 1, | 612,120 62,030 56,311 72,040 
1939 | 115,345 3, 884 34, 55 } 607,3 | 53,885 49,143 | 71, B46 
| | | | | 
125,800 | 599,653 | 46,827 42,045 68,524 
1941 | 109,066 | 547,637 } 36,172 } 3,373 60, 900 
1942 | 73 ,600 | 23,614 | 441, 772 25,13 22,841 53,498 
1943 | 435 | 19,909 | 336, 233 18, 30€ 8/ 19,532 44,145 
1944 | 16,779 | | 12,615 205,41 } 6,605 | 6/ 36,159 
i9us | 6, 680 6314 6,039 | 119,169 4, 201 } 6/ 32,691 
1946 | 1,916 | 1,451 111 | 31, 616 1,601 6/ 3,619 
1947 | 487 542 79 33,552 463 6/ 6/ 
1948 | | 2¢ 13, 656 154 6/ 6/ 
1/ Investment. Includes sheriffe' certificates and judgments. 
2/ ook value. Partially estimated. 
3/ Carrying value. Includes sheriffse' certificates and judgments. Real eatate held by banks in receivership 


included at book value, 
4/ Book value. 


5/ Investment. Department of Rural Credit of 


Inkota., The large reduction during 1945 is mostly 

losses by the Rural Credit Board of South Dakota upon completion of liquidation 
6/ Date unavailable, 
27/ une 30. 


June 39, 1942, 


TABLE 11l.- Farm real estate acquired and 
Corporation, 


Minnesota, Bank of Nor 


due to a charge-off o 


mited States, 1925-4 


| Acquired during years 


Federal land banks 


H Number Investment | Number 


Number 


1925 | 2,259 
1926 2,285 
1927 | 2,090 
1928 | 2,652 
1929 | 3,109 
| 

1939 | 4,31 
1931 | 7,03€ 
1932 | 10,10 
1933 | 6, 
1934 4, 766 
1935 | 11,459 
193€ | 12,516 
1937 | 36 
1938 | 7, 

1939 10, 23¢ 

1940 ‘ 

1941 | 4,129 
1942 | 3,067 
1943 1, 294 
1944 13 


Excludes re@cquirements. 


/ Excludes prior liens. 


| Federal Farm Morternge | 
Corporation 
| 


Inves tment+ 


311 43 
7 
3 | 
| 
dgments Excludes ert 


fa 


Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South 
pproximately $27,000,000 of cumlaeted 


n. 


y Federal land banke and Federal Farm Mortgage 


Held as of December 31 


~ Federal Farm Mor tenge 
Corporation 


Investment | Investment 


| Number 
} } } 
| Number 1,000 dollars 
| | 
11,048 | 
16. 59% | | 
1,89 | | 
| | 
«19 | | 
| 36. BBS | 
| 
| 
76, ¢ 11 
| 
119 236 455 
128,893 | 2,379 | 5,861 
117,93 14, 10€ 
115, 345 , 246 | 3,884 
625 | 7,437 
| 
| 
9,066 | 7,503 | 25,113 
| 5,204 | 18,21 
UO, 435 4,056 | 14,3 
6,779 | 2,423 | 9,067 
| | 4,314 
| 
lus | 542 
| 171 us| 162 
| | 
except for a isit by Federel land banks 


| | 
Year | ee Federal land banks | 
Number 
j | 
— Number [1,000 dollars| Number 
j | 2930 «| | 
| 9 1200 | 
| 14,598 | 601 
| 13,34 6.641 
| 17.177 | | 
43,045 | | 
} 
6, 1,89 
| 1é 49 | | « 
| 43,219 > | +f 
| 43,73 | 2,624 | 
32,676 10,469 776 
»9 233 6,576 17, 26" 4 
| 
| 
i } 42,6 él, 
} 12, 968 3,245 | 10,994 
| | 6.036 | 
| 4 2,7 
7 | 1 
1947 4 l 4 
| l Includes sheriffe' ertificates and . ic 
| luring years 1931-34, 
Farm Credit Adminietrat 


rere 
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2S 
TABLE 13.- Loans to farmers’ cooperative organizations: Amounts held by selected lending agencies, 
United States, 1930-4 L 
Beginning Administration Rural | Farmers Home ty 
of year ! Federal | Banke for | her | Electrification | Administration Credit 
or month | intermediate sooperatives | Marketing Act stration 3 rooration 
_! credit banks Covolving | 
1,000 dollare 1,000 dollars do lars “1,000 dollare 
1933 9 , 866 
1936 l 30,9 30 ,015 5/ 3,668 ,676 
1929 92¢ 3,723 5 5 4 023 49,499 
194 1 , 53° 76,25 » 169,1 5 6,721 6 Bas 
1941 1, 4% 4 741 32 , s/ 2 
194 ,152 5/ 1% 38 304 5 4 269 
1944 . 5 Sk 638 l 31,316 5 ,91 3,655 
1947: 
Jan 4 151 5 12,504 509 ,604 5/ 12 6he 
Apr. 4,998 5/ 54 580 11,236 4 
July ‘ 5/ 169,253 3 608 ,7* 5/ l 5 
Oct > 3,50 35,008 l 10 , 505 i &/ 
1948 
Jan. 4 ,6 7,4 »229 177,31 
. | 1,17 31,515 1,121 5,3 7,135 122 ,665 
2/ In addition to regular loans includes loans secured by Commodity Credit Corporation documents and advances under Commodity Credit 
Corporation programs, except advances on wool in which farmers had no beneficial 1 
7 Formerly the Farm Security Administration. Revised series Includes loans to defense relocation corporations and water-facili 
associations and similar loans from State Corporation trust funds Figures have been adjusted to refisct loan cancellations and t« ide 
cooperatives transferred tc Federal Public Housing Authority and Forest Servi 
4/ Data unavailable. 
5/ Revised 
TABLE 14.- Interest rates charged on new loans and discounts by institutions under the supervision of 
Ferm Credit Administration, as of December 31, for selected years, 1934-4 
Item 1 1934 193 1904 1943 
ae = ee Percent | Percent | | Percent | Percent 
Reduced rate 1/ ‘ 4 2 21 / 1 21/ 
Direct: 
ntract rats i 1/ 1 4&1 1 41/ 4 4 1/ 4 
Reduced rate 1/ 4 4 4 
Lan¢ Bank Commissioner: 3/ ! 
Reduced rate 1/ ‘ ‘ 
Product credit associations ‘ 4 1 +1 1 4 1/ 
Federal termediate credit benke 5/ l l 11 1 1/ 1 3/4 
Banks for cooperatives: 5/ 
Loans secured by Commodity Credit ! ! 
Commodity loans ° 
perating capital loans . 
* mmergency crop and feed loans ] , 4 ‘ 4 4 4 ) 6 
Drought -relief loany . ° 6/ 
Regional agricultural credit rporations 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolving fund | | 
erating capital loans . 
“- Redu ed rates ¢ n Federal land bank “loans were in effect between , and Ju Ri 4, and on Land Bank mmieeioner 
loans between Jul , 1937, and July 1, 194 
j Also apply to loans made in Puerto Ri 


3 Bank Commiesioner loans are made on behalf of e F r ’ 

iy rity to make new loans expire ] , 194 

=/ Interest rate in Puerto Ric , one-half f 1 percent higher 

6/ Since November 1, 1 46, loans for these purposes have been under juried! | f Administration 

7 Includes Wenatchee fruit ane beginning 1941, food production ane and reatricted area loans beginning 19% 

NOTE: The interest rate on m rtgage loane made tb foint-et k land bank wr were aced in liquidation Ma — 3, varied from 4 + é 
percent per annum, the latter rate being the maximum a wed >t av 

Farm it Administration 
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TABLE 15.- Non-real-estate loans to farmers: Amounts held by insured commercial banks and by all active commercial 
banks, by States, as of specified dates, 1947-48 1/ 
Insured commercial banks All active commercial banks 
' January 1, 1948 
January 1 July 1 
State and division 
! | modity | modity | modity 
Total Credit Total | Credit ! Total Credit 
' Corporation |! Corporation | Corporation 
|_ guarantee 2/! | guarantee 2/! guarantee 2/ 
11,000 dollars!1,000 dollars!1,000 dollars!1,000 dollare!1,000 dollarsil,000 dollars!1,000 dollars!1,000 dollars 
. 20,816 | 10,208 | 3,838 | 5,064 4 21,446 | 12,232 | 3,838 
New Hampshire ‘ 1,516 | 2,304 | | 1,569 | 2,969 | 
Vermont . , ! 7,726 | 9,281 | 28 | 10,526 | Oo} 8,163 | 9,850 | 28 
Massachusetts ' 2,651 | 3,668 | O1 3,890 | O1 2,925 | 3,983 | 0 
Rhode Island \ 663 | 579 | 91 636 | oO} 664 | 601 | 9 
Connecticut . . ' 2,0k2 | 2,824 | O | 2,506 | 129 | 2,411 | 11,023 | 0 
New England . 35,416 | 3,075 | 25,016 | 37,170 | 0, 3,075 
New York ' 33,998 | 43,125 | 721 51,778 | 21 34,033 |, 43,139 | 72 
Now Jersey 4,939 | 6,585 | 43 8,352 | 91 4 | 6,585 | 43 
Pennsylvania ‘ 21,374 | 28,930 | 33,243 | 8 | 21,430 | 388 | 1 
Middle Atlantic . 60,311 | | TO | 93,373 | 19 | 112 | 270 
Ont ' 31,258 | 42,377 | Ake | 49,135 | 5 | 31,372 | 43,021 | 250 
Indiana ' 33,525 | 42,933 | 38 1 51,965 | 71 33,623 | 43,469 | 38 
Illinois ' 66,346 | 8h 837 | 336 | 90,322 | 50 | 66,613 | 85,123 | 336 
Michigan ' 29,082 | 35,471 | 438 | bh 259 | 22% | 29,683 | 36,885 | 438 
Wisconsin . 30,627 | 39,937 | 47,748 1 29 | 30 4O 32° 19 
East North Central 190 | 245 555 | 1,054 1 283,429 | 315 | 192,404 | auc, 
Minnesota 1 53,193 | 60,458 | 1,565 | 75,020 | ll2 | 54,088 | 61,432 | 1,59 
Iowa ' 102,511 | 110,961 | 299 | 123,871 | hh | 108,571 | 118,262 | 374 
Missour! i 61,487 | 78,836 | The | 101,311 | 291 | 63,531 | 81,280 | Tas 
North Dakota \ 16,430 | 16,878 | 3,266 | 21,326 | 61 16,953 | 17,508 | 3,408 
South Dakota ' 30,288 | 33,163 | 3,305 | 41,408 | 167 | 30,288 | 33,163 | 3,305 
Nebraska ' 65,625 | 81,293 | 2,421 | 79,077 | 257 | 68,731 | 85,338 | 2,739 
Kansas 62,524 | 89,367 | 7,072 100 ,888 | 362 | 75,984 110,329 | 8 
West North Central 392,050 | 18,672 | Sho 599 | 1,739 | 418,106 | 7,312 | 21,127 
Delaware "ere ee ee 1,409 | 2,232 | 132 | 2,379 | li 1,409 | 2,232 | 132 
Maryland .. all 5,590 | 7,837 | 387 | 9,260 | 1137 5,590 | 7,848 | 387 
District of Columbia 31 21 | 18 | 31 21 1 fe) 
Virginia ' 17,258 | 21,737 | abl | 27,662 | 161 | 17,258 | 21,737 | abl 
West Virginia . 3,652 | 4 827 | 5,791 | 3,652 | 5,069 | 
North Carolina 8,354 | 9,262 | | 26,445 | 8,354 | 9,262 | lls 
South Carolina ' 6,196 | 5,746 | 607 | 13,681 | 132 | 6,520 | 5,836 | 609 
Georgia \ 21,675 | 25,552 | 6,077 | 36,097 | 1,013 | 22,179 | 26,435 | 6,160 
Florida . 1,596 | 9,509 | 21 1 8,746 | 21 
South Atlantic 71,733 T23 | 7,519 | 130,079 | 1,329 | 72,699 | | 7, 
Kentucky ' 26,614 | 32,167 | 176 | 37,229 | 513/ 26,614 | 32,555 | 17 
Tennessee \ 23,986 | 27,922 | 321 1 41,365 | 527 1 23,966 | 28,080 | 321 
Alabama 19,001 | 21,637 | >, 461 1 40,602 | 380 | 19,001 | 21,933 | 2,489 
Missiesippi 16,917 | 15,661 | 574 1 27,597 | 60 | 17,103 | 15,749 | 574 
East South Central 97,507 | 3532 | 166,993 | 98,317 | 3,560 
Arkansas ' 9,530 | 21,419 | 1,488 | 39,715 | 31 19,703 | 21,472 | 1,488 
Louisiana . \ 9,097 | 9,419 | 123 | 14,730 | 126 1 9,097 | 9,419 | 123 
Oklahoma \ 40,891 | 55,291 | 4,918 | 76,623 | 8,801 | 41,232 | 55,799 | 4,925 4 
Texas . . 187,777 155,851 | 12,260 | 202,115 | 48h | 152 1 12,480 
West South Central 217,295 | 281,900 | 789 | 333,103 | Th 506 220 | RE 19,016 
Montana . \ 16,520 | 22,590 | 1,156 | 32,037 | 87 | 16,520 | 22,590 | 1,158 
Idaho . 17,556 | 19,383 | 1,736 | 25,339 | 16,145 | 19,664 | 1,77% 
Wyoming . 12,423 | 14,921 | | 19,181 | | 12,423 | 1s ,921 | 412 
Colorado 39,600 | 59,857 | 1,830 | 58, 306 | 39,876 | 59,986 | 1,830 
New Mexicx Ls 15,881 | 1,054 | 20,102 | 355 1 1s | 15,861 | 1,854 
Arizona . 16,746 | 22,369 | 18,913 | 16,746 | 22,375 | 
Utah \ 17,654 | 20,189 | 1,310 | 21,767 | Bok | 17,655 | 20,189 | 1,310 
Nevada 4 327 | | | 5,292 | oO} a 
Mountain 39,300 | 179,938 | 8,300 | 200 ,937_| 1,246 | 0,165 | 150,314 | 5,336 
Washington ee 8 26,618 | 21,341 | 1,610 | 29,205 | 97 | 28,75€ | 21,481 | 1,624 
15,364 | 17,987 | 733 27,436 | 676 | 15,373 | 18,008 | 733 
Galifemmia ..cecece I 117,290 | 140,081 | 880 | 162,921 | 133 | 119,776 | 1k0, 187 | 880 
Pacific 161,272 | 179,409 | 3,223 | 219,562 | 53,935 | 179,676 3,237 
United States . | 1,354,699 | 1,609,672 | 65,298 | 1,976,071 | 21,161 14 / 1,394,452 | 1,669,979 68,168 
Possessions 5/ 12 | 16 1 15 | 14, | 10,888 | 
1/ Loans are classified according to location of bank and therefore are not strictly comparable by States with data for other lenders 
which are classified according to location of security or borrower. 
2/ Loans secured by agricultural commodities covered by purchase agreements of the Commodity Credit Corporation, as reported by banks. 
3/ Loans of all banks, ae reported by the Comptroller, were less than loans of insured banks as reported by FDIC. The larger figure was 
used 
4/ Differs from total shown in table 12 because of differences in basis for reporting. 


5/ For insured banks, Virgin Islands; for all banks, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and Comptroller of the Currency. 
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Table 16.- Non-real-estate loans: Amounte held by production credit associations, private financing institutions 
discounting with the Federal intermediate credit banks, and the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation, by States, as of specified dates, 1947-48 1/ 
' Production credit associations 2/! Private financing institutions 3/ | Regional Agricultural Credit 
; January 1 | January 1! July 1 | January i! January | July 1 | January 1 | January 1 | July 1 
= | 
1,000 4 1,000 1,000 1 1,000 1 1,000 1 1,000 1,000 1 1,000 | 1,000 
| dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars 
Maine. . 1,467 | 2,873 | 125 | 105 26 13 9 
Hampshire 412 1 528 1 557 | o | 13 1 
Vermont .. 2,286 | 2,965 | 3,593 | 256 aaa 332 3 1 1 
Massachusetts . 1,266 | 1,555 | 2,080 | 578 1 3 1 2 
Hew England . . 111,760 1 655! | 25 15 
Hew York 15,328 19,803 | 47 170 lol | 58 1 
New Jersey « 1,729 | 2,459 | 3,918 1 6 15 129 1 
9,271 12,629 1 16,122 1 759 1,058 | 1,148 23 a 18 
10,218 13,668 1 18,225 1 326 510 | 392 16 1 ll 
Illinois ...... 12,936 14,929 18,579 | 7Ol | 1,086 | 1,509 | 9 | 9 8 
2,826 1 5,808 | 10 |} 18 | 37 «1 30 26 
5,810 1 10,005 | 1 2,018 | 1 21 | 20 
East North Central 0,059 | 53,400 | 65,739 | 2,670 3,002 5,110 1 53 
Minnesota . . 6,48 | 7,9 | 9,580 | 1,258 | 1,602 | 113 1 70 58 
7,361 | 8,382 1 10,045 590 | 521 | 670 25 1 16 
Missouri ......, 8,081 | 1b 321 489 I 828 4 ho | 38 
North Dakota 1,719 | 2,009 | 3,514 | 22h | 267 93 68 | 59 
South Dakota 3,289 | 3,736 1 4,992 | 205 686 4g 36 1 30 
Kebraska | 6,18 | 7,208 | 1 366 1 bh 35 
Kansas .... LA 6 8,283 | 46 461 lls 78 
Delaware 625 1 979 | | o | 1 
Maryland . 2,868 | 3,513 4,979 | | | 37 «1 30 
District of Columbia | Oo Oo | o | 1 | 
Virginia ... 2,775 | 3,695 | 5,981 | 1 | | 
West Virginia . . 968 | 1,290 | 1,426 | Oo | Oo 2 
North Carolina 4,093 | 5,279 16,207 | | 309 17 13 
South Carolina 1,968 | 2,961 10,802 | o | ko | 131 9 
Georgia . 5,715 | 7,225 | 18,305 | | fe) 79 63 1 48 
Florida... \ 6,220 | 7,622 1 6,421 | 35 1 28 28 
South Atlantic. 125,059 | 30,210 | 67,100 | 
Kentucky 5,232 | 6,617 | 9,139 | 47 12 1 10 | 
Tennessee 3,421 | 4,809 | 7,852 | 620 | 292 1,296 23 «1 20 | 16 
3,219 | 3,581 | 9,135 | 187 1 358 17 | 9 | 3 
Mississippi... | 1 20,415 | 6,866 4.977 $4963 — 10 9 
Arkansas 2,965 | 3,398 | 14,804 k29 566 6. | 47 42 
Louisiana 3,609 |! 3,719 12,7301 70o | 4130 20 | 12 | 10 
Oklahoma 4,627 1 6,343 | 8,981 | 1,260 | 2,195 1 3,238 | 313 «1 234 
West South Central | | 355 110,621 1 119,03 513 375 
Montana . 4,250 6,377 13,461 | 252 | 376 21k | ll 
Idaho 4,382 | 7,413 10,651 | 113 182 195 #1 13 1 9 1 9 
Colorado ..... 6,370 | 6,167 11,975 go2 | 2,099 | 2,611 1 85 | 63 42 
New Mexico 2,068 | 2,975 | 5,038 | 630 | | 1 70 1 63 
Arizona 2,565 | 2,714 | 2,796 | 460 | 1,026 | 3,923 x 1 
Utah 2,057 | 2,612 | 3,621 | 1,547 1 2,880 3,110 | oh 17 1 
Washington ..... | 2,727 | 3,253 | 4645 1 172 1 369 yo | 349 347 
Oregon 4,870 | 6,416 1 10,553 1 | | | 29 «1 ah 14 
California _ 170 21,361 1,976 | 2,292 6 177_ 65 1 
United States . 1 230,022 1 289,077 1 459,343 ! 31,701 | 37,916 1 56,493 1 5/ 2,560 1 6/ 1,862 17/ 1,612 
Puerto Rico . 3,885 | 4,531 | 5,488 2,553 1 4,993 1,456 Oo 


Vv Excludes loans secured by agricultural commodities soverel “by purchase agreements of the Commodity Credit Corporation. ee 

2/ Includes all loans of PCA's, whether or not discounted with Federal intermediate credit banke, but excludes loans of associations 
which have been placed in Liquidation. 

z/ largely livestock loan companies and agricultural credit corporations. Includes only loans from and discounts with Federal 
intermediate credit banke. 

4/ Largely food production loans and special fruit loans in the Wenatchee area of the State of Washington 

z, Includes $11,000 not allocable by States. 

6/ Includes $4,000 not allocable by States 

1/ Includes $3,000 not allocable by States. 


Farm Credit Administration 
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TABLE 17.- Non-real-estate loans: Amounts of emergency crop and feed loans, and production and subsistence loans held by 
Farmers Home Administration, by States, January 1 and July 1, 1947-48 1/ 


State Ruergency 


crop and feed loans 2/ \ Production and subsistence loans 3/ 
, vanuary 1 July 1 July January 15/ July 1 , January 1 July 
11,000 dollarei1,00C dollars!1,‘ dollare|1,000 dollars!1,' 1,000 dollare!1,000 dollars!1,000 dollars 
Maine 531 | 503 | 3,749 | 4.010 | 3,453 1 
New Hampshire 1 32 | 30 | 997 | 902 | 982 | Rok 
Vermont Sk 4g | 988 | 956 | 1,002 | 
Massachusetts 32 | 331 591 | 636 | 600 | 578 
Rhode Ieland 1 6 1 6/ ! 12? | 120 | 113 ] 
Connecticut 17 aks 6 192 
New England 5 6,376 | 6,266 
New York \ 160 | 164 | 6, 6,504 | 6,226 | 5,996 
New Jersey 61 | 62 | 1, | 1,963 2,081 
Penneylvania 4 368 | 5,015 | 4 895 4772 | 4 469 
Middle Atlantic 6281 5085 13,448 | 12,961 | 12,586 
Ohic 16 | 233 4,679 | 4 456 | 
Indiana 51 22h | 3,914 | 3,522 | 
Illinois ! 194 | 290 | 6,509 | 5,684 | 
Michigan ! 419 | 430 | 6,842 | ,010 1 
Wisconsin. .... I. _ 830 | 6,939 _ 6,260 | 
East North Central | | 1,981 | 26,932 
Minnesota ,189 | 10,912 | 9,063 | 
Iowa 46 | 2 ,603 | yi 5,14 
Missouri 1,488 | 9,216 | | »759 
North Dakota | | 0,564 | 5,402 | 4,708 5,0 
South Dakota 15,884 | 11,213 | 9,161 | 8,268 
Nebraska 3,547 8,178 | 6,824 | 5, 834 
Kansas ..... 4 8,161 | 41 | 6,442 
West North Central | 60,762 | __ 60,605 | 51,608 G5, 
Delaware 43 41 | 393 | 46 | 361 
Maryland 320 | 304 | 87 | 31 1,903 | 1,969 
District of Columbia | 15 | 
Virginia 1,610 | 1,519 | 1,481 | 1,430 | , ¥é 388 749 
West Virginia 306 | | 4 196 | 1,682 | l, 1,495 
North Carolina 1,360 | | 204 1,107 4 967 | 10, ,28 
South Carolina ,108 | ,052 | 1,4 | 1,8 6,788 | 11,124 | ,132 | 9, 
Georgia »397 ,326 | | ,098 | ,490 16,061 | 14,14 
Florida ‘ ! 1,364 | 1,303 | 1,263 | 1,187 | 19 | 5,479 | 5,117 | 5,357 
South Atlantic 9,515 | 9,036 | 5666 | 22h | 5,569 | 50,483 36,621 | 43,911 
Kentucky 803 1 615 | 573 1 466 | »576 358 | »778 3, 364 
Tennessee 80 | 13 689 | , 308 3,206 | 760 
Alabama A 1,732 | 1,701 | 1,631 | 1,542 | | ,H6 896 | 13,786 
Mississippi. ... 848 | 1,785 1,732 | 1,566 | 13,236 | 15,436 | 13,971 
East South Central | 5,163 | Bis 636 36, 106 31,681 | 33, 581 
Arkansas | 3,178 | 3,094 | 3,074 | 3,059 | ,890 | 13, 383 ,O87 | l 
Louisiana 1,886 | 1,8 1,771 | 1,709 | 356 | 10, 1,756 8,891 
Oklahoma 1 1,779 | 1,744 1 1,661 | 1,576 | 6, »310 | 14 , 887 | 14 05° 
Texas 8,264 | 8,030 | 562 | 6,739 | 2082 | 8,929 4 2h 377 
West South Central | 15,107 1_ 1h 695 | 14,088 | 13,083 1 63,186 | 69,91 57,673 | 
Montana . ce 7,763 | » #53 6,207 | 6,089 | 6,548 | 5,739 
Idaho... » 426 | 96 | 393 | | 4 393 | 4 3,956 
Wyoming 919 | 862 | 613 1 5,055 | 5,321 | 2 4 531 
Colorado 1 2,376 | 2,299 | »223 | ,193 | 7,886 | 8,533 7,101 105 
New Mexico ... 1,892 | 1,852 | 1,785 | 1,742 | | 4 213 | 3,821 | 4 011 
Arizona 156 | | 156 | 1,012 | 951 | 936 
Utah : \ 585 | 571 | 525 | 450 | 891 | 3,094 | ,8O7 | 2,816 
Nevada 19 | 18 | 19 | 402 | 416 | 497 | 
Washington 614 | 599 | 639 | 1,582 | 4 513 4,541 | 4426 4 , 320 
Oregon 29 | 17 | | 805 | O96 | 2,979 | 2,705 | 2,616 
California ! 300 | 80 | 329 | 1,2b3 | 5,916 6,036 | 6,174 | 6,062 
Pacific 3,630 | 13,325 | 13,550 | 13,305 | 12,995 
United States t 7/ 116,733 | 110,814 | 105,913 | 98,487 | 86,128 | 311,909 | 65,917 | 267 , 685 
Possessions 8/ .. | 1,387_| 3,407 | 3,398 


17 Successor to the Farm Security Administration. 
2/ Includes seed, feed, crop production, drought relief, and orchard rehabilitation loans made by the Crop and Feed Loan Office of the 
Farm Credit Administration and ite predecessors. Transferred to Farmers Home Administration on November 1, 1946, for liquidation. 
y Reviged series. Jn atdition to production and subsistence loans includes loens for rural rehabilitation, water facilities, 
constPuction, wartime adjustment, and flood and windstorm restoration; also includes anv such loane from State Corvoration trust funds 
Revised. 
5/ United States total differs slightly from total showr 
the year 
/ Less than $° 
Includes $3,000 not allocable by States 
B/ Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands 
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TABLE 10 - Commodity Credit Corporation: Loans made on selected commodities, by States, year ended June 30, 1948 1/ 
State and division \ Cotton \ Corn | Wheat | Peanuts | Potatoes | Other 2/ | Total 
11,000 doliare!1,000 dollare!1,000 dollare!1,000 dollarei1,000 dollare!1,000 dollare!1,000 dollars 
Maine ene | 4 | | o | 6,594 
New Hampshire .... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Vermont... 0 | | 0 0 0 
Rhode Island ... 0 0 0 0 10 10 
Oo | Oo | 6 493 0 499 
New Jersey .... 0 0 25 ) 10 35 
Ohi« 0 40 372 3 | 1,100 1,515 
Indiana . . 29 18 ) ll 426 496 
Wisconein § Oo | ( 76 | 518 
Minnesota 0 67 3 0 322 876 I 1,488 
Iowa | 677 | 1,642 | 389 
Missour! » 174 45 109 ) | 328 
North Dakota | 3,634 1 803 i 3 5,281 
South Dakota .... | 0 l 3,582 0 65 1,02 808 
District of Columbia. | C | 0 
Virginia ..... 0 | 28 431 | 2,295 2,694 
West Virginia... | 9 | 0 
North Carolina 133 0 1,538 | 85 ,493 37 , 190 
Georgia .... 4 536 ( ®) 5,55 9,451 
Tennessee ...... | 65 ( 8 29k 9,333 
Mississippi ..... | 3,313 ) 0 3, 313 
Hast South Central. | 9,339 3,593! t wee 
Arkansas ...... | 3,640 Oo Oo Oo | ,O40 
Louisiana .... 546 | 0 0 9) 546 
West South Central, 120,386 0 1 15981 
| ! | 
Oo | | 3,305 | 537 3, 871 
Arizona | 341 | 0 ( 0 | | 341 
Unallocated... . 135, ) 9) 4 038 4 173 
1,576 63,763 37,418 1 10,210 139,034 1 288,689 | 


1/ Includes loans made directly by Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loans made by lending agencies. 
2/ Of total, $122,426,000 are tobacco loans made largely in North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 
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Loans made during 1946 and 1947 
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January 1, 1947 and 1948, by States 
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TABLE 20.- Rural Electrification Administration: 


State and 
division 


0 
0 
4,205 


1,956 


263 
279 
196 


€ 


New England 


Massachusettes 
Rhede Island 


Connbcticut . 


New Hampshire 


Vermont . 


Maine . 


New Jersey .. 
Pennsylvania 
Middle Atlantic .. 


New York 
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a 


£2664 
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“eee 
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20 , 

23 

26 

1 
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ha 
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um 
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A 


1, 
T, 
8 
4, 
9, 
3: 


295 
. Baa 
& 


2,257 
185 

2h 764 
256 


a @ 
aley 


East South Central. 


Missiseippi . . 


West South Central 


Arkansas 
Louisiama ..... 
Oklahoma ... 
Texas . 


Pacific . 


California 
United States... 
Possessions 6/ 


Principally loans to public bodies and to power companies for rural electrification. 


Cumlative net advances minus principal repayments. 


Approximately 77 percent of the individuals served by these cooperatives were farmers. 
Less than $5. 


Alaska and Virgin Islands. 


1/ Net advances after deducting unused loan funds. 


Rural Electrification Administration. 


| January 1, 1988 
To coopera- To To coopera- To To coopera- To To coopera- To 
11,000 do. #11,000 do #11,000 do sil, ere|l, are}i, do dollars | are 
289 | 1,738 Oo | 2,002 | 
496 | 1,742 | 2,008 | 
coon Oo | Oo | Oo | 
| | 219 | Oo | | 2,173 | 
| | 52 1 | 511 | 555 0 
1,709 | Oo | 11,506 oO | 12,829 | 
2,637 | | 4,325 | 20,725 | 2h 25h | 
3,255 1 Oo 5,562 | Oo | 18,788 23,305 | 
1,58 | 2,607 1 | 13,492 15,673 1 0 
Wisconsin. ...... 1 6 oO | Oo | 2 6 65 2,710 | 61 
Minnesota . . ,183 1 1 13,309 | | 31,010 
Missouri ..]|. 11,633 | Oo | 33,231 TT 
North Dakota 395 | 7,5 | 498 8,393 478 
South Dakota ome | 5,730 | | 5,487 
Nebraska 669 | 2,635 | 1,679 | 5,189 | 780 18, 833 
Kansas ...1.M. 318 | Oo | 12h | Oo | 13,262 0 
West North Central. | | 2,035 sto 5 — | 19,300 
| 399 | 202 (| 
Oo | 8 | 
Kentucky ....... Oo | 9,190 | Oo | 15,353 Oo | 2h 
Tennessee... .... 4,250 | 6,332 | 425 14,275 & | 20,099 | 978 
Alabems . cee I 2,402 | 6,490 | 208 | 11,657 178 | 17,740 1 375 
4334 Oo | Oo | 15,448 Oo | 22,838 | 
Oo | 6,905 | | 13,970 100 | 20,679 | 0 
8 2,902 | | 3,866 | | 13,125 | 13,327 | 0 
5,698 | | 7,286 | Oo | 18,946 25,080 | 91 
oo I 14,310 | Oo 4g 48h 152 _ 71,160 142 
2,720 | | 5,036 | | 5,803 10,672 | 
837 | | 1,139 | 3,730 Oo | 4,769 | 0 
Wyoming. ...—M... 716 1,879 | Oo | 3,092 62 | 4,879 | 0 
Colorado ...—m... 2,195 1 5/ 3,820 | 10,402 oT 14,035 | 69 
} New Mexico ..—... 1,687 | 3 1 2,186 | Oo | 3,378 193 1 5,472 1 184 
Arisomm ... . 332 1,558 | Oo 1,313 2,825 | 0 
157 | Oo | 1,254 Oo | 1,676 | 
Nevada ....—...! Oo | 8 | Oo | 8 | 12h | | <2 
Mountain .. I> | 16,010 | sl | 20,572 | 308 zie 
Washington ...... | 1,001 | 5 6,141 | 1,133 | 7,468 
2,087 | 15 6,261 | 7,98 | 
oe lig 1,367_| 476 1,572 | 
oot 3,007 20 | 13,759 _! ,676 | | 
oo I 129,018 | 28 1 509,217 | 18,187 | 709,025 | 
ll | 307 210 | 
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TABLE 2].- Taxes levied on farm property and automotive taxes paid by farmers, United States, average 1909-13, annual 1924-47 
— 
Property taxes levied 1/ Automotive taxes paid 
Farm personal Li a fuck tases 
Farm real estate P ry. censes an 
| "1,000 dollars dollars | 1,000 dollars 
1909-13 average 18% ,315 1,195 
1925 516,790 62,6 41,1 1,896 
1926 525,50 63,786 45 446 8,209 
1928 555 ,635 69,594 50,31 42 ,6& 
1929 567 ,493 3, 323 52,608 55 ,62¢ 
1930 566 ,956 11,082 55,09 63,108 
1931 526,454 Sh ,678 53,217 61,873 
1932 461,670 42,779 kg , 831 56,895 
1933 399,168 34 377 44 713 56 ,687 
1934 304 Ble 35,146 44 81° 60 586 
1936 396,277 886 50 , 83 70 ,57 
1937 406 , 967 41,203 56,181 Th 959 
1938 401,998 42,108 55,702 76.057 
1939 408 , 565 42,949 56,47 17,771 
! 
igho . . 401 ,7& 43, 885 58,723 79,265 
1941 406,413 50 , 283 62,906 ! 81,761 
1942 401,771 58,795 ,599 76,661 
1943 403,008 69,475 86,893 12 
194s 421,476 3,628 86 , 680 545 
1945 471,181 83,00 6/ 89,82 6 82,001 
1946 52h 7/ 92,0 i 6/77, 60% 6/ (95,135 
1947 600 ,161 7/ 105,00 7/ 90,838 T/ 106,444 
! ! ! 
17 Levies rather than paymente are shown for property taxes because data for not available for many States. 
and payments probably are about equal over long periods 
27 Includes taxes levied on motor vehicles under general property-tax lave 
FY Includes Federal use tax from 194? through 1945. 
&/ State taxation of motor fuel began in 1919, Federal in 193 
Py 1910-14 average. 
6/ Revised 
]/ Preliminary. 
TABLE Tax levies on farm real estate: Amount per acre, index numbers of amount per acre, and amount per $100 of value, United States, 1890-1947 
per acre Taxes per $10 __' Taxes per $10 
1 (1909-13 = 100) 1 (1909-13 100) | 
1893 65 it 1923 1 66 1.01 | 
1894 13 64 192% 55 265 1.03 | 
1898 13 ! 63 1928 79 1.16 
1899 13 &3 1929 58 61 1.19 
1900 13 6° it 1920 S7 
1903 15 ! 1933 ! 39 188 1.28 
1906 ! 75 tl 1936 35 ! 1.16 
1907 -16 19 1937 39 19 
1908 -17 Bh 193 36 19 
1909 19 90 4 1939 29 1 2 
1911 21 99 ! 38 18 L.1f 
1913 2h 117 ! 1943 36 ! 175 
1914 4 118 Sf 1944 37 181 71 
1/ Index numbers computed before rounding tax-per-acre data 
/ Derived from tax per-acre figures in column 1 and value-per-acre figures based on Census reporte and the farm reel estate value index of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics Annual estimates of value_per-acre not available before 1909 


XUM 
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TABLE 23.- Tax levies on farm real estate: Amount per acre, by States, average 1909-13 and selected ra 1920-47 


| | | | | | | | | | 
State and lAverage!| 1920 | 1925 | 19% 1 1935 1 194 1 194 11943 | 19h4 | 19045 1 | 19k7 
division 11909-131 | | 


|\Dollars|Dollars| Dollars! Dollars! Doll 


| | | | | 
* 28 | 0.55 0.€ | | of. | ] | 1,06 |} 
New Hampshire... | 31 57 1 .69 | | 87 1 | | 1 | 7 1 1.08 
Massachusetts .... | 1 1.55 | | 
Rhode Island .. | 46 1 
Gommeetiomt cece 48 | 1 
New England. . 74 I 


Pennsylvania . 
Middle Atlantic... | 


| 
41 

| 


4 


Illinois | 


S | | | .lé | ! 6 | f | u 


Michigan 


| l +f | f | 
Wisconsin 1 1.04 | 6 | 5 | 4 96 | f 
| | | | | | 
! 2 | | | f | 
| 4 1 | ) | | | yl 
| | | | f ko 
! 4 44 | | | | | 4 
2 4 rer 44 
| 6 | Y | 42 | 4 | 2 
a 
Centra ° O41 4 
| | ] | 
| 
| 
l | | 
| 4 Lf 
1 Car ns | 4 
is | 4 
Floride | | | 44 
anti | 16 | | 
| | 
ent k | 4 
Tenr 4 | + 4 | 4 | 4 
ama . 1 | | 
| 
rkansar ° | | ] 
isiana | 34 | | 
Kia | 4 4 | | 
| f | 2 | | 
j 
Montane | | 14 
le | | 64 4 | + | | | of 
Wyoming | 6 | f 
| | | 
New Mex 4 | | 6 | f 
Arizor 6 | lz 


Mountair 
| | 
Washingtor f | | 
alifornia 3 | 03 
| | | | 
ed at | 2 6 | | n | 16 | c 
| | 
e b tr ecie surve In Mise ai 
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TABLE 24.- Tax levies on farm real estate: Index numbers of amount per acre, by States, 
selected years, 1920-47 
(1909-13 = 100) 
State and divigion | 1920 1925 | 1930 1935 |! 1940 |! 1942 | 1943 | 1ouy 1945 | 1946 1947 
| | 
Maine. 19% 219 | 288 | 265 | 298 | 300 | 302 ! 719 | +356 380 | 4h 
New Hamshire...... i! 182 | 220 | 243 | 258 | 277 | 262 | 29 | 262 | 281 | 307 | 32 
219 | 267 281 | 217 258 | 259 | 265 | 278 | 283 299 | 337 
Massachusetts ......- | 191 | 248 268 | 324 | 335 | 332 318 | 321 | #335 | 374 | 429 
Rhode Island .... | 178 | 227 | 298 | 298 | 369 | 379 | 376 | 380 |! 386 ! 386 | 406 
Connecticut. ...... |_222_ ! 282 | 337 |! 371 | 393 | 382 | 383 | doo | 509 | 552 
New England. .....! 198 | 262 | 277 ! 292 |! 311 |! 309 ! 304 | 315 | 339 | 370 | 412 
| | | | | | | | 
New York vere. © 2 | 252 | 230 | 266 | 258 | 250 | 2u9 | 2568 | 277 | 325 
New Jersey .... i 2 | 303 | 381 | 282 | 308 | 301 | 297 | 299 | 310 |! 332 | 360 
Pennsylvania ...... | 168 | 227 | 267 | 200 |! 202 | 205 | 202 | 207 | 216 | | 
Middle Atlantic . "191 | 264 | 268 | 220 | 240 | 237 | 232 | 233 | 242 | 263 | 286 
| | | | | | | | | 
69 | 282 | 132 143 | 13 43! 139 158 ! 169 |! 212 
263 | 254 | 266 | 32 | 371 
310 106 | 107 |! 105 1lo9 | 114 | 12% | 148 
Fast North Central | 257 | 293 160 176 | 17% | 178 | 184 198 | 231 | 260 
Minnesota .. 1 329 337 | anc | 1 | 283 | 289 | | 321 | 355 4&0 
in «¢ « «24 . | 272 | 285 308 | 233 | ous | 237 | 266 | 254 | 292 | 311 | 355 
| 328 231 230 | 232 232 | 233 261 |. 308 
North Dakota | 309 | 265 | 265 | 162 156 | 121 | 137 | 134 | 167 ! 137 | 204 
South Dakota ...... i! 352 | 349 | 349 | 183 | 172 | 154 |! 151 | 159 | 183 ! 191 ! 232 
277 184 | 189 | 18 | 187 ! 201 |! 228 | 255 | 320 
199_!_ 193 | _ 19% |! 176 | 1972 215_!| 238 | 415 
West North Central .. | 269 |! 290 | 304 | 207 | 210 |! 203 | 203 | 210 | 262 JT 258 316 
| | | ! | | | ! ! | | 
191 | 233 | 245 |! 175 | 211 | 205 ! 203 209 | 216 | 229 | 2697 
210 308 | 30 | 226 | 2ho 243, 246 | 247 | 255 | 207 
West Virginia. 271 | 371 | 39: |! 1399 138 | 138 ! 136 136 w2 | 148 
North Carolina | 900 | 462 ure | 482 503 | 617 
South Carolina .....! 272 | 300 |! 320 22h 230 | 221 | 193 190 |! 182 | 179 | 190 
Georgia. | 25% «| 206 | 129 | 136 139 147 | 167 | 222 206 
975 _ | 652 | 411 ! 496 422 622 804 819 
South Atlantic .... 274 | 279 +237 | | 249 | 249 | 269 | 280 | 320 | 
Tennessee | 285 | 309 | 339 | 267 | 277 | 288 | 288 | 2 | 307 | 322 33 
Mississippi ..... |_361 | 426 | 457 | 328 | 230 | 204 | 198 |! 197 | 197 |! 292 ! 206 
East South Central 1/ . 281 | 257 237 239 239 245 __|__250 268 285 
217 | +195 ! 196 206 216 223 | 221 | 216 | 212 
Louisioen: 201 211 | 228 22 | 220 226 233 235 
| 206 |! 221 | 268 | 122 ! 129 1244 |! 120 122 ! 130 132 ! 1970 
237__|_ 249 | 232 | 239 +! 268 260__!_ 309 
West South Central .. 252 | 290 319 _ | 198 186 | 193 |! #185 | 189 | 204 | 201 +! 235 
Montana coteoel BW 205 | 217 ! 176 | 167 | wi | wo ! 1 | 162 178 | 214 
Idaho | 267 «| C273 190 | 192 ! 162 176 182 ! 223 ! 249 |! 282 
Wyoming. .-...-.-.-.! 277 | 217 | 275 |! 172 |! 172 165 ' 175 |! 181 ! 1963 ! 208 | 238 
Colorado ; - | 25 | 253 | 256 170 | 173 | 163 ! 161 | 164 178 |! 191 | 215 
New Mexico ......./! 242 | 291 | 333 ! 212 | 202 | 223 1 210 | 209 ! 216 | 264 | 270 
Apisoma ..-+-+-2-2e2e2- | 293 |! 2906 | 315 | 200 | 235 ! 103 | o& | 92 130 | 131 ! 157 
ee ar } 312 304 | 36 | 250 | 203 | 188 185 | 187 | 233 | 235 | 315 
Nevada | MO | | 296 | 263 | | mE | 293 270 279 307 
| 225 237 | 165 152 | 137 137 | "161 174 208 
| | | ! | | 
Weshington ....... 240 | 216 | 252 | 147 | 115 | 107 14 +$%| isi ! 222 | 
California ......- |_ | 301 | 321 | 178 | 233 ! 2% | 215 | | 280 | 375 | 427 
Pacific... 253 269 290 _|__183 174 195 228 342 
| ! ! 
United States ...... | 2h4 | 270 | 277 | 180 ! 183 ! 177 | 175 | 181 | 159 ! 222 | 254 
| | | | | 
1/ Date for 1930-46 revised to reflect more adequate data obtained from special survey in Mississippi. 
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TABLE °5.- Tax levies on farm 1 ; 
TABLE . levi n fa real estate: of valu by S 309- | 
ar al tate: of value, by States, average 19 13 and 
select 1 


State and Average 
jivision 1909-13 


an 
mpshire... 1.1 1.64 1.76 le 
+ ~* 7 
Massachusetts... 1.15! 1.59 ! 1.65 | 
Ne 
Fe 
nin 
. . . . . . el ] ] 90 ] 07 ] | 
+ ~* ~* 7 7] ] 
. . + 
l 
h Central 54 291 3.03 | 
Minnecotes 
. . . . 00 ] 45 1 0 3 ] ] 3 | 
° 1.4 1.§ 1.36 20 1.% 
he he . i 
wa 
ssouri 
North Dakota .. 
outh Dakota 


ebraska .... 


n as . . . 
West North Cent 
Delaware 
Maryland ee 
Virgini 
West Virginia . 
North Carolina . 
South Caroline . 


South Atlantic 


Alabama ..... 
Mississippi 
East South Cent 


Arkansas .... 


1 ) 
T 4 
Louisiana. .... 62 | 1421 1.56 1 
| | 1 1.22 1.41 9 


West South Central! 47 | 74 | RA 1.07 


52 | i307 1. 1.41" 
yoming...... 1.0 1.01 
New Mexico oe 26 | 64 | 9 | 1.0 
! 
6¢ 6 | 1.39 1.19 | 1.% 1.52 
Nevada ...... | | 84 1.37 | 
Mountain ... . 84 1,12 | 1,25 1.26 | 
Washington ....!/ .55!/ 1.91 1.06 | 1. 1.06 | 
| 1.22 
California .... | 82 | 


e 

— 

i/ Derived from tax-per-acre figures in table 22and value- 

real estate value indexes of the Bureau of Agricultural Econo 

2/ Data for 1930-44 + reflect mor equate +n nvnht 4-7 v4 4 4 4 
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| - 125 = 
| 
1935 194 1943 1944 1946 1946 1947 
Doll Dollers! Dollars 
of 234 1.1 l. 1.91 -% 1.05 
°71 1.09 1.48 94 99 93 80! 55 | .5€ 
| 
re la 1.09 02% l. of of of 
Jorida..... . 242 236 1.39 1.44 1.4 1.47 1.59 2.96 
' 
ral 235 lel l. 23 l. -92 54 of 264 
| on | co | in 
— = 264 -60 254 
1.42 > | 1.7 | 1.77 1.92 | 
» Oc A9 ! ! 
l. 1.1¢ ol L.2¢ 1.5¢ 
7 > 7 1.46 ! 1.32 1.49) 
2 O4 25S 270 085 
Pacific. ....!/  .54!  .87 ! 1.0 91 1.14 1.01 
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TABLE 26.- Farm fire losses, United States, 1937-47 


Amount Year 


Year " Amount 1 Year Amount 
| Million dollars || | Million dollars || | Million dollars 
1937 66 1941 68 1945 80 
1938 73 1942 64 1946 82 
1939 76 1943 75 1947 99 
TABLE 27.- Farmers’ mutual fire insurance: Number of companies, amount and cost of insurance, 
and surplus and reserves, United States, 1914-46 1/ 
Insurance . Cost per $100 of insurance | Surplus and 
Year ! Companies | tm force at | | reserves at 
2/ Le | end of year 
ond of year | Expenses Tota 3 
| Number 1 1,000 dollars| Cente \ Cents | Cents | 1,000 dollars 
1,947 5,264,119 | 20.4 | 6.0 | 26.4 | 
1915. . « 1,879 5,366,760 | 17.5 6.0 | 23.5 - 
1916 . 1,883 5,635,968 | 19.6 | 5.9 | 25.5 
1917 . 1,829 5,876,853 | 18.2 6.4 2h .6 - 
1918 . 1,866 6,391,522 | 18.8 25.1 - 
1919 . 1,922 6,937,523 | 17.3 7.8 | 25.1 
1920 . 1, 7 , 865,988 | 17.4 8h | 25.8 
1ge1 . 1,951 8,409,683 | 19.4 7.8 27.2 
1922 . | 1,918 1 8,769,948 | 20.9 5.8 | 26.7 - 
1923 . 1,907 9,057 ,938 | 19.8 | 6.6 26.4 
1924 . 1,929 9,487,029 | 20.4 6.5 | 26.9 
1925 . 1,839 9,477,139 | 21.1 | 6.7 | 27.8 
1926 . 1,911 9,988,580 | 19.4 6.9 | 26.3 
1927 . 1,889 10,345,463 | 19.0 | 6.3 25.3 - 
1928 . 1 , 88% 1! 10,781,212 | 0.5 6.6 1 27.1 - 
1929 . 1,876 11,118,510 | 21. 6.6 | 28.4 - 
! 
1930 . 1,886 11,382,104 | 2h | 6.8 | 31.6 - 
1931 . \ 1,863 1 11,292,339 | 2h .1 6.9 | 31. 
1932 . 1,847 1 10,974,082 | 24.9 1 - 
1933 . | 1 ,826 1 10,466,384 | 21.2 | 73 1 28.5 | - 
1934 . 1,852 10,571,508 | 19.7 26.9 - 
1935. . 1,941 11,083,300 | 15.7 | 23 33 ,656 
1936... 1,936 11,339,510 | 20.7 28.0 35,083 
| 1,924 1 11,569,476 | 16.5 | 2k, | 37 ,479 
1938 . 1,914 11,868,569 | 18.0 8.0 | 6.0 40 
1939 . | 1,904 1 12,143,881 | 18.4 26.6 41,819 
19h0 . 1,898 1 12,294,287 | 25.2 45 474 
1941 . 1,885 12,518,913 | 16.2 4 ok .6 | 50,119 
. 1,877 1 12,982,390 | 4.6 22.7 55.797 
1943 1,878 13,777,555 | 16.2 23.9 | 61,413 
1944 . . 1 ,8h7 =14,2°1,012 | 15.9 23.7 63 ,49C 
1945 4/ 1,841 1} 15,170,456 | 15.6 23.6 70.64 
1946 5/. ... 1,843 1 16,671,245 | 15.8 8.5 | 2h .3 17 , 145 


| 

1/ For 1914-33 includes companies with more than 65 percent of their insurance on farm property; for later 
years those with more than 50 percent. In recent years between 86 and && percent of total insurance has been 
on farm property. 

2/ Number of companies for which data were obtained; perhaps not entirely complete for any year. 

3/ Excess of assets over liabilities. Most farmers' mutuals are assessment companies and as such are not 
required to set up unearned premium reserves. Data not compiled before 1935. 

4/ Revised. 

5/ Preliminary. 


Tata for 1914-23 and 1942-46 compiled by Bureau of Agricultural Fconomics; those for 1934-41 by Farm Credit 
Administration. 
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LE C Farmers’ mutual fire tnsurance: Number of companies, amount and cost of insurance, 
and irplus and reserves, by States, ue ) 


Soest per $10 f ineurance , Surplus and 


te and division Companies in force at — reserves at 
! 
end wa Las Ryn « w / 
" n year Losses Expenses . Total ' end of year 
dollare | Cents ! Cente 1,000 dollars 
New Hempshire . 14 42,506 27. | 54.2 | 
Vermont 104 , 783 1.9 | 41.6 282 
Rhode Island 6.1 19. 5.6 173 


New England | I, 708 
New York . 1 654 l 33 ! 3,802 
New Jersey l LO, PRE 5.8 17.€ 33.4 162 
snneylvani 4 2.3 ! 29 
Middle Atlanti 1 ! 13,155 
| 
Indiana 60 , 58€ ! 17. 5.4 -6 3, 563 
is Ol, ,02?, 6 12.° 1 3,123 


156 | , 350,53 | ll | 4 | 3,973 
M i 2 a7 46 | 4 5.1 1,5 
th Dakota “ 162,234 12.3 3.9 16 1.528 
Nebraska 43 654 , 538 5 16.5 2.704 
Kansas | | 7 3,434 
| ! 
aware ! | 15 ! 20.8 l 150 
Marv land | 14 | 21.4 «vf 
Virginia | 2 | | 14 | 30 6 | 
W Virginie 14 14 .° 4.6 1,12 
Nor Carolina | | 12 .¢ | 1,118 
Carolin: | 5h. 2 288 
eorgia 19 15.6 28. 50h, 
A ! 
+ tlanti 20.58 | 11,5e1 


l 66.681 | | 417 
rkanea | 4 19 | 6.6 ( 46.6 | 69 
| 
k Lahoma 6 ' 
aye u | 
West h Central 
M 
| 3, ! | 
) 1,69 | 
Wroming 2 | 
lorad 
New Mexi 2/ 
ri zone 
a } } 
jevada 2 
Mountaf? 2 l 
| | 
Waa neton | 4 | 4 


wir ‘na 


tal inaurance was on farm property. 
liabilities. Most farmers' mutuals are assessment companies and as such are not required t« 
3e* up unearned premium reeerves 


Excess assets 


No mutual fire insura 


mpanies with more than * percent of their insurance on farm propert; 


witha 


| , Insurance 
: 2 6, 12h 16.4 31.4 4632 
| | 
| | 
‘aliforntia 260.12 ¢ 19.4 | 26 2 ROG 
{ted States... 1 , 843 16,671,24 15.£ 8. 4.3 144 
| | | 
Preliminary. Tnelides comantes with more than 5) vercent of on farm property for which data wore 
17326 O 46 } 
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TABLE 29.- Wheat crop insurance: Coverage, premiums, and indemities, by States, crop of 
1946-47, and United Stat 


es, crops hervested 1939-43 and 1945-47 1/ 
Ingurance coverage Indemnities paid 
State , Units 2/ , Acreage 2 Number Amount 4/ 
1,000 1,000 1,000 T T 1,000 
| Mumber acres bushels bushels Number bushels 
| | 
| ug | 2 | 30 28 | ? 
1,576 | 290 2,962 | | 751 | 540 
Celereafie .« «ee | 4.470 | 319 | 2,421 | | 701 173 
+ 4,847 = | 221 3,858 «| 200 | 
cc 564 4,908 | yee | 2,734 | 58 
539 «| 5,507! 462 | 1,528 | 25 
3,620 | 86 932 «| 1% 1,24 | 245 
es 1,307 | 8,884 | 1,161 | 2,982 | 429 
Kentucky | 2,692 | 47 | 607 
Maryland 5,499 | 1,663 | 77 346 16 
Michigan 30,156 | 385 5,587 | 330 | 3,623! 20R 
Minnesota | 323 2,491 | | ob 
Missouri . 17,975 | | 3,449 468 | 4,507 | 802 
8,885 | B19 | 7,254 | 1,283 | 2,825 | 1, 
Nebraska .... | 19,268 | 620. «I 5,602 | nog 1,507 | 
Nevada ... go | 2 | 32 3. 1s | 5 
New Jersey ... | 775, 217 | in =| 38 OI 4 
New Mexico . | 1,045 | 121 | 618 | 187 | 384 119 
New York . | 4,782 | 97 | 1,412 | 65 | moh | 57 
North Carolina .... | 3,163 | 32 2u, | 15 | 2 
North Dakota .....! 16,446 | 1,422 | 8,157 | 1,079 | B22 | 143 
| 38,038 577 6,754 65 | 4.581 254 
Oklahoma .. 10,237 | B22 1,041 161 
2,221 252 | 3,221 | | 283! 154 
Pennsylvania . 10,532 | 1,741 108 10 
South Dakota .. . 8,128 | 3,178 | 554 R12 146 
Tennessee | 2,788 | 350 20 | 386 14 
Texes . 5,628 501 | 2,977 | 611 ‘| 1,641 | 307 
3,867 116 | 1,518 | 109 226 
4468 | 65 35 | 359 «| 19 
Weshington .... | 3,600 | 620 ‘| 5,558 291 | 470 | 337 
West Virginia. . 1,339 | 181 11. 97 2 
Wisconsin ....... | 2,486 | 17_ 207 ig | «| 11 
United States: | 
19h7........ ! 318,683 | 11,573 ! 99,506 |! 10,719 | 37,768 | 6,354 
a | 292,268 | 9,224 |! 84,160 | 9,228 | 45,563 | 5,390 
1945 -- 19,404 | 1,106 | 7,594 | 1,084 | 2,209 | 472 
| | 8,149 | 75,264 | 8,024 |! 133,076 | 13,26 
| eee | 400,043 | 9,630 | 88,063 | 8,768 | 108,368 | 10,575 
1941... | «371,390 | 11,734 | 104,306 ! 12,643 130,774 | 18,857 
19840... | 360,596 | 12,755 | 108,285 13,797 112,762 |! 22,898 
1939. | 176,755 | 7,010 | 60,926 6.670 565.932! 10,164 
| ! T T 
| 


1/ No insurance wae written on the crop hervested in 194. 

2/ Some duplication in “units" and "acreege" occurs where both lendlord's and tenent's inter 
ests on the same farm are insured. Insured farms on which no wheat was seeded are excluded. 
Acreage figures estimated. 

3/ Estimated maximum insured production. 

4/ Premiums and indemities are determined in bushels of wheat, although transactions are 
usually made in the cash equivalent. 

5/ Only spring wheat was insured in 1945. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
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TABLE 30.- Cotton crop insurance: Coverage, premiums, and indemmities, by States, crop of 1947, and 
United States, crops of 1942-43 and 1945-47 1/ 
Insurance coverage ' Indemnities paid 
' 
States Premiums / 
Units 2/ Acreage 2 Production 3/ | . Number Amount 4/ 
! Number | 1,000 Acres 1 1,000 Pounds 1 1,000 Pounds ! Number 1 1,000 Pounds 
Alabama . 14 17,%2 1,967 3,860 1 1,834 
Arizona . 590 | 293 7h 1,414 51 
Arkansas .... | 8,218 207 1 30,101 | 2,978 4,172 6,678 
California ... | 1,160 | 56 18,002 | 882 76 346 
Florida . 335 2 210 26 114 ! 37 
Georgia... 10,034 1 130 | 15,576 | 1,558 2,562 | 2,043 
Illinois 2 ! 4 305 50 145 \ 73 
Louisiana . 11,405 | 20k 31,787 | 4 50k 4,237 4,091 
Mississippi... | 22,521 | 436 85,396 | 6,983 \ 8,132 9,005 
Missouri 869 | lg | 2,830 | 271 165 I 179 
New Mexico 1,300 | 15,608 | 1, 352 233—I 1,205 
Korth Carolina 3,454 25 1 3,836 280 539 «1 
Oklahoma .... 3,976 | 6,759 1,296 » 1,981 1 1,698 
South Carolina 7,406 | 7 13,825 | 1,176 2,083 1 1,722 
Tennessee . . 2,245 | 21 | 3,468 1 374 331 
Texas... 30,935 1,126 | 100,962 | 14,911 10,508 | 12,786 
Virginia 163 ! 1 9 6 1 

1947. . 119,168 2,917 | 420,892 0,053 39,279 I 42,947 

1946 . 132,0h2 4,307 | 527,401 | 43, 306 73,979 151,146 

1945 113,846 | 3,042 | 382,649 22, 321 46,399 | 76,405 

1943 164,998 | 2,690 | 386,690 | 30,724 40,632 58,274 

1ghe 169,072 | 2,816 407,612 1 31,433 47,744 52,585 

Total . - - 167 , 837 381, 357 

1/ No insurance was written on the 1944 crop. 

2/ Some duplication in “unite” and “acreage” occure where both landlord's and tenant's intereste on the same farm are insured. 
Insured farms on which no cotton was planted are excluded. Acreage for 1943, 1946, and 1947 estimated. 

x Represents maximum insured production. Maximum liability of the Corporation wae somewhat greater than shown, as the insured 
producers had the option of insuring ccttonseed. Figures for 1943, 1946, and 1947 estimated. 

4/ For producers exercising the option to insure cottonseed, premiums and indemnities include an equivalent of lint cotton to 
cover the loss of seed. Premiums and indemnities are determined in pounds of lint cotton, although transactions are usually made 
in the cash equivalent. 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 


TABLE 31-- Flax (flaxseed) crop insurance: Coverage, premiums, and indemnities, by States, crop of 1947, and 
United States, crope of 1945-47 


Indemnities paid 


| 
Insurance coverage 


States Premiums 3/ 
Unite 1/ Acreage 1/ Production 2/ , Number Amount 3/ 
Number 1,000 Acres 1,000 Bushels | 000 Bushels Number | 1,000 Bushele 
California . 19 1 | 18 ! 2 3 1 
Kansas . 1,097 | 83 13 643 33 
Minnesota 339 688 | 3,595 | 47h 5,137 1 301 
736 4g 31 268 33 
North Dakota 1,007 | 365 I 593 I 31 
South Dakota . 2,268 | 71 | 205 I 43 
197 35,957 | 1,204 | 4,838 113 7,01 
10 ,82 277 1,341 | 174 3,506 186 
Total 1,374 - 889 


17 Same duplication in “unite” and “acreage” occurs where both landlord's and tenant's interests on the same farm are insured. 

Insured farms on which no flax was planted are excluded. Acreage estimated for 1947. 

2/ Eetimated maximum insured production. 

3, Premiums and indemmities are determined in bushele of flax, although transactions are usually made in the cash equivalent. 

/ Lese than 500. 


j 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
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TABLE 33.- Comparative income statement for agriculture, United States, 1940-47 1/ 


Item 1 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1. 1943 1 1964 1 1945 1 19h6 1 1947 
\dollars 
| | | | 
1 19,4341 20,3601 21,5201 24,8641 30,186 


HOW NET INCOME WAS OBTAINED 


Gross income from agriculture: 
Cesh receipts from farm marketings 
Value of products retained on farms for ‘home 
consump tion 
Rental value of farm hones 


8 364 11,1811 15,372 
1 1,4601 1,7881 2,163! 2,2011 2,2561 2,6241 3,105 
"62 | 6581 702 | "7551 8201 8891 9781__1,100 
1 13, 17 , Bee 33, 3011 6651 28,4661 34,39 
9981 1,089! 1,6251 2,137! 2,4271 2,7021 2,9741 3,783 


Nonlabor production costs: 
Feed bought 


Livestock bought, except horses and mules 4761 5851 7991 TT9\ 677) 8701 1,063! 1,302 
Fertilizer and lime bought 2611 2921 3521 423) 4761 5101 6201 685 
Vehicle operation 583! 644 | 8111 9261 1,062: 1,1131 1,2861 1,505 
Depreciation and maintenance 1,0981 1,236! 1,407! 1,579! 1,8711 2,0671 2,2151 2,579 
Taxes on real estate and tangible personalty 4hd | 4551 458) 4701 4921 5511 6141 705 


Adjustment for caanges in inventory 2/ | +928 +5361 “4391 “126) 


Total net income frcem agriculture 
Government payments +766 | +5661 +697 | 4672 +808 | +7691 +7721 +314 


Total net inccme from agricultere 
16,015! 15,4861 15,8471 18,8501 21,143 


Govermment payments 


6,390!__9,0191 12,908 


HOW NET INCOME WAS DISTRIBUTED | 
| 
| | | 


| 
Wages to hired labor (cash and perquisites) 1,0221 1,243 1,633! 2,019! 2,1971 2,3121 2,550! 2,791 
Net rent and Government payments to landlords | | | | | | 
not living on farms 3/ . 4601 7101 9821 1,088; 1,204) 11,2211 1,3571 1,534 
Interest to holders of fern mortgages 2931 2861 2731 2k7I 2361 2201 2161 222 


Returns to operators 
Tc net income from agriculture and 
Govermment payments 


4615! 6, re 10, 920 12 11 12 | 16 596 
6,390 _2,018 12,908 _16,015 15 15 45,8411 18,070 21 


1/ Revised series. Figures for some items differ from = shown in other tables — ~ recent — 

2/ Market value, in terms of prices at the end of the year, of the increase or decrease in the physical quantities of 
crops on farms for sale or of numbers of livestock whether or not for sale. 

3/ After subetraction of estimated payments for taxes, mortgage interest, and other expenses paid by such landlords. 
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TABLE 34.- Farm real estate: Land transfers and value, United States, 1926-48 


_— Number of farms changing ownership per 1,000 farms 1/ Index of eottantes 
Voluntary sales | Forced eales and Value per acre 3 
and trades | related defaults mane (1912-14 = 10% 
Number Number Number Number | 
1926 29.6 1.€ 10,2 61.4 124 
1927 28.3 3.3 16.9 ! 68.5 119 
1929 23.5 19.5 15.0 58.0 116 
1930 3.7 20.8 17.0 61.5 115 
1931 19.0 26.1 ! 16.8 61.9 l 
1932 16. 41.7 18.8 76.7 89 
1933 16.8 54.1 22.7 93.6 13 
1934 17.8 39.1 3.7 78.6 16 
1935 19.4 8.3 21.4 69.1 79 
1936 26. 1.9 \ 72.9 82 
1938 30.5 17.4 17.5 65.4 85 
1940 30.2 15.9 16.9 63.0 84 
1941 34.1 13.9 ' 15.7 63.7 85 
1942 41.7 9.3 15.1 66.1 \ 
1943 45.8 6.6 21.2 67.0 99 
1944 55.9 4.9 20.2 76.1 114 
1945 51.5 3.0 18.2 69.7 126 | 
1946 57.4 2.3 15.3 75.0 142 
1947 57.7 1.8 16.4 75.9 159 
1948 49.0 ) 1.5 15.4 65.9 170 


1/7 Year ended March 15. 2] Largely inheritances, gifte, and sales in settlement of estates; also includes a small number 
of miscellaneous and unclassified transfers. 7 As of March 1. 


TABLE 35.- Cash receipte from farming, and indexes of prices received by farmers, of prices paid by farmers, and of rural 
retail sales, 1929-48 


Year end month ! Cash receipte from \Prices received by farmers! Prices paid by farmers Rural retail sales >7 
1909-JSuly 1914=100) 1 (1919-14=100) (1999-31=100) 


| 


1931 6,3 x 1°26 72 
73 68 108 62 
| 
193 ,659 199 125 
1936 O54 i 114 i 124 ! 115 
193 \ 217 l 131 122 
192 j 3,16 7 12 114 
1939 , 08k 5 121 127 
1940 3/ 9,13 l 134 
1941 11,76 12h 131 \ 169 
194 3/ 16,069 159 15 191 
1943 3 , L06 ! 19 167 187 
1944 3/ 21,164 19° 176 193 
1945... 3/ 202 180 | 
1946 . 5,636 222 | 3/ 202 99 
September . 3,143 | 86 252 256 
October 3, 01 39 254 31 
November 3,276 87 257 272 
! 
February 1,86 | 62 \ 270 
April 2,975 91 64 272 
May 119 89 265 351 
July > 693 301 266 388 
August . »122 | 92 ! 266 | 421 
| 
vy, Farm marketings and Government paymente. ~ 2] Monthly figures adjusted for seasonal variation. Dept. of Commerce a 
3/ Revised. 
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TABLE 36.- Farm real estate: Index numbers of estimated value per acre, by States, for selected yeare ~T9tSeee1/ 
(1912-14 = 100) 


T T = T T T T T 
State and division ; 191° 1920 } 1925 ; 1930 1 1935 ; 1940 | 1943; 19% | 1945 ; 1946 1 1947 | 1948 

— T T T T T T T T T T T 
we! 12! 124! of |) 96 |) | 19! 1261 15%! 138 
New Hampshire. tor! ar! 90! o&! 100! 1071 117! 2122! 136 | 142 
Massachusette....----! 98! mo! 132! aaa! 13! a5 1251 153 wi! / 154 
«6 « « « 102 | 130! 128! 118! 120! 139! 159 183 
|__237 137_| 140 123 | you! iso! 166 186! 193 
New England. ....- 140 127 127_!__104 106 112 | 122 130! 140 ' 152 !_ 159 

| | | | | | | | | | | 
New Jersey 200] 130] 1%] 125! 236 wi! is. ! 164! 185! 186 
Pennsylvenia 100 | 140 114 107 e2 130_'_ 143! 154 
Middle Atlantic oo 136 106 es | 90 103! 109! 119 128 144 152 

Michigan 105 | 1s 1393! 121! 83! 91! 215! 1394! 145! 167 194 | 198 
« 194 | 191! 130! 117! 82! 84! 92 !_ 102 '_ 120 '!_120 | 135 145 
Zast North Central | 161 | 116 | |e | 96 | |_ 162 

w2! 213! 136! 113 67 | 101! 107! 122 |! 1%! 150 
| ss! 70! 76! 83! 92! ic 
South Dakota 12] us! 99! Set | 57! 62! 68! mt 
Nebraska 10. | 179! 123! 113! 72! 58 | 77! 86! 96! 108! 126 
West North Central ...- 184 126 1o9_|__ 68 65 '__76 96! 106 119 135 
Maryland yon | 166! 13! 123! ot | 136! 167! 1651 196! 201 
Virginia ... 97! 1689! 154 134 7! 12! ist! 166! 17! 200 | 226 226 
Garelima 22 1e7 | «158! 111 172 | 161! 193! 22! 268 | 310! 324 
seorgia | 217! 116! 100! 72 a2! 193 120! 132! 146! 180 
Florid |__97 |__178 | 392 | 19 126 |_133 1so | 161 185 204! 226 210 
South Atlantic 98 |_126 |__93 27 |__18¢ 22% 
Met wet wet 165 | 189 ! 221 264 | 264 
100 ! 200 237 | #323 91 108 139. | 160! 177! 212! 243! 258 
177! ash! 143! lio 122 | 13901 160! 180! 208! 2471 252 
| 97 | 218 136 122 104 133! 145 | 165 196 216 | 238 
East South Central - | 29 | 141_!_ 1 93 332! | 159 79 246 256 
Arkansas .! 95 | 2221 160! Wi 38 95 123! 141! 167! 180! 214! 235 
et MET 10? 121 | 15! ish! 162! 175 ' 205! 202 
Oklehoma 95 166! 131 ! 127 923! 120! 121! 156! 169! 185 
Texas | 103 | 176 | 146 138 92. 99 ' 199! 124! 137! 150 165 |__187 

| | | ! | ! | 
Montana 100! 126! 75! §0 ss! 69! 80! a9! 102! 117! 129 
Idaho ..! 96! 1721 122! 116! 80 RE 106 | 124 wo! 153! 160! 168 
Wroming . | 103! 176! 100 on |g 62 | ga! iris! 132! 147! 168 
6.' 7! 931 108! 125! wil 157 
98 | 167 | 1230! 12¢ ay | 29 |! 190! 112 121 ! 127! 136! 146 
«ccs 98 151 105 |__20 | _92 107_|__120 134 149 161 
i191 | 120! 133! 153 | 170 | 17% 
@) wt. | o9 130! 143! 152! 156 
| wi! 168! 193! 219 | 264 |_ 2% 
Pacific 1156 |_ 146 162 102 |_ 208 126 _!_171 !_ 194 215 |_ 210 

| | | | | 
170 | 127! 115! 79! 99 114! 126! 142! 159! 170 

| | | | | | | | | | | 


py, All farm lands, including improvements, as of March l. 


it | 


TABLE 37-.- Deposits of country banks: Index numbers of demand, time, and total deposits, 
for selected groups of States, 1940-48 1 
(1924-29 = 100) 


T 
,20 leading agricultural States 2/}| 3 Lake States 3/ i} 5 Corn Belt States 4/ i 8 —en 
| T T T T if T + 
Year Demand | | | | | | 
and | TAd justed | | | | 
month | total | Unad- | for sea-! Time |! Total | Demand! Time |! Total | Demand! Time |! Total | Demand! Time 
| | justed | sonal | | | 
| | ! varia- | ! | | | 
| | tions | | | | it 
1940. 102 | 116 | e7 || 9 120 ! 86 I! 109 | 12 92 96 
ot | | g2 105 | wo | 89 129 | 154 |! 102 110 | | & 
ae a |! o4 {| 120 ! 179 ! o2 |! 160 | 207 | 108 I! 139 | 186 | & 
1943 . | 20. | 283 | ! 100 |! 159 | 268 | 107 |! 22% | 316 | 122 I] 196 | 283 ! 86 
1944 . | 257 | 365 | | 120 1 201 333 | 137 I! 290 | 413 |! «154 1 247 360 ! 102 
| | | | | 1] | | 
1945... | 329 | 462 | 1 156 || 254 | woo | 181 |! 368 | 516 | 203 |! 328 | 478 | 136 
196 ....! 395 | 556 | | 187 |! 312 | 222 |! | 618 | I! 395 | 577 | 165 
19473. | bio | «565 206 319 | 480 Il | 634 | 267 399 | +570 182 
August | 562 | 573 +'| 206 I! 322 | | 460 | 631 |! 271 386 | «184 
September | 416 | 57% | 575 | 206 || 32% | 4or | ame I! 466 | 639 | 272 |! 392 | 557 | 183 
October .!| 425 | 589 | 580 208 327 |! 4o5 | '! 472 | 651 | 2m II 4os 585 | 184 
Tovember | 430 |! | 584 209 327 | 4oh | I! 477 | 658 | 275 41s | 603 | 184 
December .! 428 | 592 | 585 209 326 491 uve | 660 275 419 |! 603 185 
194° | | | | | | | 
Jemuary .| 430 | 593 ! 586 |!| 210 I! 326 | 489 | our I! 4er | 664 |! 276 |! 419 | 603 | 187 
ebruary -! 421 | 577 570 210 || 32% 483 | || 472 | 646 | 277 II | 585 188 
March -| 415 | 568 | 564 210 |! 322 #1. | 25 |! 465 | 636 |! 275 I! 403 573 «188 
April win | 560 561 209 318 | | I! 626 | 275 I! 568 | 188 
May -| wos | 555 | 563 | 209 I] 318 | 473 | abe |! 457 | 621 | 2m I] 396 ! 559 | 187 
June -| wos | 557 | 570 | 209 II 320 | 479 | | 620 | 276 I! 306 | 
July 413 «565 | 578 210 I! 325 | woz | I! 462 | 629 275 |! 395 | 557 | 187 
August 417 573 584 210 |! 328 | 499 | 265 I! 466 | 637 | 276 Il 39% | 164 
3 Delta States 6/ Texas-Oklahoma Grom States Mountain States §/ 
| Total | Demand Time |! Total | Demand! Time |! Total | Demand Time 4 Total |! Demand ! Time 
| | | | | ! | 
1941... «| 14 130 9. |! 132 | | im tl 99 «129 139 89 
148 186 90 162. ! 169 ' 127 176 60 '! wa ! 179 
203 | «277 | 92 |! 268 100 I! 195 |! 292 | 63 aur 101 
354 112 323 #347 ! 1loo I! 251 | 3962 | ve om 376 «125 
| | | | | | | | 
1946....! 558 | 193 J! 546 398 | 593 I! sar 199 
1947:. . 423 561 21 so2 560 ! 150 I! bau | 650 | 126 II 430 596 ! 205 
August. 405 | 531 a2i9 I! 562 | 152 | 656 | 127 II |! 565 | 20% 
September | 4o7 | 2 1} 512 | 572 ! 152 Jl | 682 127 |! | soe ! 2n5 
Octoder .| 431 | 574 | 218 I! | 153 1 usi ! 69 128 I! | 630 | 207 
November .| | 601 217 +545 608 | 157 II | 689 ! 129 I! 462 |! 650 | 208 
December .| uso 606 | 220 'I'| 542 | 605 | 158 II 443 | 681 | 129 I] 462 | 650 |! 209 
Jemuary .! 456i 614 223 +!! 5su2 ! 608 | 160 I] 446 | 686 | 129 I! 456 | 637 | 211 
Merch 440 | 5h | 224 '| §20 | 579 ! 163 '! 425 ! 649 | 129 599 
Avril | 589 | 224 I! 515 | 573 162 I! 419 | 637 |! 1290 I! 593 210 
May. ...!' 428 | 565 +%|| 225 II ! 567 161 wis | 631 | 128 I! | 590 | 220 
deme « « 572 | 226 +I! 513 572 16. I! 414 | 630 | 128 I! 208 
427} 564 225 517 | 576 16. |! | Geo 128 I! war 578 | 208 
Avgust . .! 424 561 221 4 522 581 163 429 655 128 425 584 209 
| | | 
1/ Based on data revorted by member banks of the Federal Reserve System loceted in places of less then 15,090 popula- 


tion (1940 census). Annual indexer are simple averages of monthly indexes which are based on average emounts of daily 
deposits. In preparing indexes for groups of States, the amounts of monthly deposits for each State are weighted by the 
cash farm income of each State in the base period. 
2/ ark., Ga-, Ill., Ind., Iowa, Kans., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Nebr., N. Y., N. C., No. Dak., Ohio., Okla., Fe 
S. Dak., Texas, and Wis. 
Mich., Wis., and Minn. 
Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mo., and Iowa. 
N. Ce, Se Co, Gao, Ala., Miss., Ark., La., and Okla. 
Miss., Ark., and La. 
N. Dak., S. Dak., Nebr., and Kans. 
Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N. Mex., Ariz., Utah, and Nev. 
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LIST OF AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 
RELATED TO AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


Date 
Title iesued 


Agricultural Credit: 


An Experimental Analysis of Factors Affecting the Collectibility of Cotton-Production Loans (Processed 
Federal Seed-Loan Financing and Its Relation to Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Land Use . ° 


Demand Deposits of Country Banks (From Sunt. of Documents, Govt. Print. Off., 5¢ . ad ® 575 1937 
Average Rate of Interest Charged on Farm-Mortgage Recordings of Selected Lender Grouns (Processed - + + « Nov. 1940 
Country Banking in Wisconsin During the Depression ...... Tech. Bul. 777 1941 
Farm-Mortgage Credit Facilities in the United States W.S.D.A. Misc. Pub. 47§ 1942 
Farm-Mortgage Indebtedness in the United States (In cooperation with Bureau of the Ceneus - Processed) 
Sales Contracts and Real Estate Investments of Life Insurance Commanies (Processed) ... ++ +++ +++ + Mar. 1944 
Revised Annual Estimates of Farm-Mortgage Debt by States, 1930-42 ee ee 
Farm-Mortgage Debt Reduced 952 Million Dollars, 1949-44 (Processed) . .. ee ee 1944 
Inter-War Credit Aide Associated With Farm Ownership and Operation (Processed) ++ +e ++. May 1945 
Private Lenders Hold Larger Proportion of Declining Farm-Mortgage Debt (Processed) ....++++ +++ + + May 1945 | 
Dietribution by Lender Grouns of Farm-Mortgage and Real Estate Holdings, January 1, 1939-45 (Processed) .. Aug. 1945 
FarmMortgage Debt Declines During 1945 but at Slower Rate (Processed) ....+++ «© «© © © June 1946 
Yarm-Mortgage Debt in the United States: 1945 (In cooveration with Bureau of the Census - Processed) ... Nov. 1947 | 
| 
Farm Property Taxes and Their Relation to Parity Determinations (Processed - Nov. 
Tax Treatment of Income From Farm Woodland Under the Revenue Act of 1943 (Processed) ....++-++e++-+- July 1944 
Farm Bookkeeping and the Federal Income Tax . ++ + + « « «© « UsSeDeAs Misc. Pub. 554 Revised Oct. 1944 
Farmers' Cooperatives and the Federal Income ee ° 1.S.D.A.- C.A. Misc. Rent. No. 75 Oct. 1944 
Local Government Debt in Rural Counties of Ohi ) « Feb. 194 
Postwar Federal Finance and Agriculture (Processed) « 1945 
Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1946 (Also releases for earlier years - Processed coe 1947 
Reinsurance Among Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Commanies No. 45 1%41 
Insurance Protection Against Farm Accidents (Processed) Apri 1943 
Reductions in Workmen's Compensation Insurance (Processed) ... Sept. 194 | 
°S.D.A. Misc. Py 421 Feb. 1947 
Other: 


Analysis of 7,851 Fatal Farm Work Accidents 


Farmer Bankruptcies, 1898-1935 (From Supt. of Documents, Govt. Print. Off., 5¢) - . 1936 
Agricultural Finance Review, Vols. 1-10 (Processed) 1938-47 
Wartime Changes in the Financial Structure of Agriculture (Summary of Misc. Pub. 567)!/. 1945 
The Impact of the War on the Financial Structure of Agriculture. . * ¢ . 1945 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1946 ... 1947 
The Balamece Sheet of Agriculture, 1907 «ese 1948 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, ... 194 
Cost of Producing and Marketing Gum Naval Stores in 1943, 1944, and First Half of 1945 (Processed) .... 1Hé 
Analysis of Variations in Rice Yields in Arkansas, Louisiana,2nd Texas (Processed ‘tas neces 1346 
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LIST OF ARTICLES IN RECENT ISS 


Vol. 6, November 1943: 
**Income Taxes and the Farmer. 
**Wartime Conservation Activities of Farmers' Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies. 
*Financial Management of Wartime Farm Income. 
*Agricultural Investments of Insurance Companies. 
*Exverience With Wheat and Cotton Crop Insurance. 
Trend of Farm Real Estate Debt Continues Down- 
ward at Accelerated Rate. 
Farm Real Eetate Holdings of Selected Institu- 
tional Lenders Continue to Decline in 1942. 
Operational Highlights of the Federal Land Banks 
and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Dur- 
ing 1942 and the First Half of 1943. 
Volume of Farm-Mortgage Recordings Increases. 
Fewer Farms Reported Under Mortgage in 1940 than 
in 1930. 
New Federal Credit Available to Agriculture Dur- 
ing 1943. 
Fermer Bankruptcies. 
Farm Real Estate Taxes in 192 and 1943. 
Change in Agricultural Loan Classification of 


Commercial Banks. JK 


Short-Term Agricultural Loans of Commercial A 
Banke. 
Production Credit Aseociation Loans. / 
Emergency and Rehabilitation Loans. 
Demand Deposits of Country Banks. | 


Vol. 7,. November 1944: 
*Insurance and the Farm-Risk Problem. 
*Agricultural Credit Aids: A Suggested Approech 
to an Appraisal of Costs and Benefits. 
*Small-Policy Life Insurance for Farmers. 
*Federal Fiscal Measures and Agricultural Pros- 
perity. 
Revised Estimates Show Greater Decline in Mort- 
gage Debt, 1930-44. 
Revised Estimates of Interest Rates and Interest 
Charges on Mortgage Debt. 
Farm-Mortgage Recordings Continue to Increase in 
1944. 
Mortgaged and Free-of-Debdt Farms in 1940. 
Lender Distribution of Farm-Mortgage Loans. 
Farm Real Estate Holdings of Selected Lenders. 
Highlights of Federal Land Bank and Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation Operations. 
Non-Real-Estate Agricultural Loans of Commercial 
Banks. 
Production Credit Association Loans. 
Rural Rehabilitation Loans of the Farm Security 
Administration. 
Emergency Crop and Feed Loans. 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corvoration Loans. 
Rural Electrification Developments. 
Indexes of Deposits of Country Banks. 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944. 
Non-Real-Estate Loans to Farmers by Principal 
Credit Institutions. 
Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1343 and 1944. 


Vol. 8, November 1945: 
**Short-Term Agricultural Loans of Commercial 
Banks, 1919-45. 
*Property Tax Developments Since 1932. 
*Federally Sponsored Farm-Mortgage Credit Agen- 
cies, Wartime Operations and Postwar Prospects. 
*Historical Sketch of Farmers’ Mutual Fire Ineur- 
ances 
*Financial Mechanisms Used by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture. 
Farmer Holdings of United States Savings Bonds. 


* Signed articles ** Articles are signed and 


revrints available. 


UVES OF THE AGRICULTURAL FINANCE REVIEW 


Recent Changes in Devosits of Rural Banks. 

Federal Land Panks Declare Dividends. 

Legal Maximum Loan-Value Ratio and Term for 
Real Estate Loans by State Banke. 

Farmer Bankruptcies. 

Compromise, Adjustment, and Cancellation of Old 
Farm Credit Adminietration and Farm Security 
Administration Loans. 

Farm Real Estate Taxes in 194+ and 1945. 

Crop Insurance. 

Research Projects in Agricultural Finance- 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Insurance, 
Farm Taxation and Local Government. 


Vol. 9, November 1946: 
*Financieal Prosvects in a Changing Agriculture. 
*Farmere' Taxes. 
*Life Insurance Planning by Farm Families. 
*Farmere' Home Administration Act of 19446. 
**Organized Farm Fire Protection. 
Farm-Mortgage-Debt Situation July 1, 1946. 


~ Farm-Mortgage Recordings Maintain Upward Trend. 
Size, Terms, and Conmdiitions of Farm Mortgages 
Recorded. 


Farm Real Estate Holdings of Lending Agencies. 

Farm Real Estate Values and Transfers. 

Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1946. 

Deposits in Country Banke. 
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